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SHI  IIAIUIY  VANi:.^ 

^IMIK  iiaiiio  of  Sir  Harry  Vaiu'  is  lu'ttor  known  io  tin* 
I  gmitor  mnnbor  ot‘  Knj^’lisli  ivadors,  probably  iVoin  (b’oni- 
woll’s  well-known  ejaculation  when  he  was  dissolvini;  the  Loiil;* 
1‘arlianient,  than  in  any  other  association.  His  lile  has  not  Ixm  n 
oltcn  written,  his  works  luive  not  Ihhmi  reprinted,  and  ol  the 
great  stati'sinen  ol‘  the  a^c  to  whieh  lu'  bidong^ed  his  nani(‘  is 
perhaps  the  most  seldom  prononncc'd.  Wordsworth  has  indiM'd 
included  him  in  his  lamous  sonnet — 

Great  men  have  been  amonj^  ns;  hands  that  j)enned 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom — better  none  : 

'I'he  later  Sidney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 

Young  Vane,  and  others  who  called  ^lilton  friend. 

Kspeeially  tlie  lovers  of  true  Froi  dom  should  treat  reverently 
the  name  of  Vane;  it  should  be  had  in  overlastinig  nunem- 
hranee.  No  character  of  his  times  is  more  consistemt — it  was 
elevated  by  tlie  beauty  of  liolincss.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his 
views  were  far  too  ideal  and  abstraet  for  practical  statesman¬ 
ship:  he  demanded  too  mucli  from  human  nature,  luuu'ath  the* 
influence  of  other  principles  tliere  was  very  much  ol  tin*  crochety- 
ness  and  impossibility  of  Jhixter  in  liim,  but  no  man  was  mor(‘ 


*1.  The  SUttesmen  of  the  Cvnmioinrcidth  <[f  J^ngldwl.  lly  Jt/ha 
Forster.  Vol.  111. 

2.  The  Trial  of  Sir  J/enrf/  Knitjhi^  at  the  /\in(js  Jhiichj  II 

iniaiiter.  1602. 

3.  I  he,  TiCtircd  Jfans  ^fcditittiofis  :  or  the  J/z/.v/r///  ami  J\arer  •>! 
(axltincss  Shining  T'orth  in  the  I  dr  mg  II  *>rdy  <W’., 

M'hieh  Old  Jjight  Restored  and  Sew  Light  dustijied,  Jieing  thr 
II  Uncis  irhich  is  given  to  this  ,-ige.  by  Henry  \  une,  Kiiighl. 
Sold  by  T.  brewster,  at  the  Three  Bibles,  near  the  AVest  laid 
“t  St.  Baurs,  1055. 
ecToiiEn. — von.  xi. 
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olovatod  and  nnsolfish  in  nil  liis  aims.  It  would  bo  difficult  to 
llnd  a  clinractcr  so  confessedly  unselfish.  He  was  in  aneininont 
dej^n'o  ])()ssessed  of  tliat  virtue  wo  denominate  Tnap:naniinitv ; 
his  views  were  ^m'at.  Ids  ])lans  were  ^rreat,  and  he  was  preparnl 
to  a  corrt'spondini^  self-saeritice  in  order  to  realise  and  achieve 
tlieiii.  Wldle  this  was  the  east' — while  in  a  most  true  and  eeiii- 
])rehensive  st'iise,  he  ^vas  a  Christian,  and  while  ehristianitv  was 
not  to  1dm  an  intellectual  system  of  barren  spt'cidative  o})iidous 
— he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  he  only  in  his  life  a  tartlet  fur 
malij^nity  to  shoot  its  shar])  arrows  at,  and  since  his  martyrdom 
ormurder,  mt'ii  likeDrs.  Blanton  and  Cotton  blather,  who  nuLrht 
have  been  expeett'd  to  treat  Ids  name  with  temh'rness,  have  been 
anion^;  his  malijrners.  The  account  of  him  hv  llaxtt'r  is  in  that 
t'xeelhuit  man’s  usual  vein  (►f  narrowness  and  hittt'riu'ss  when 
writiiiLT  thos('  whose  opiidt)ns  were  adverse  to  his  own.  lit* 
is  oidy  a  “  lanatic  dt  nioei’at almost  a  pa])ist,  and  (|uite  a  jii;;- 
irhu* ;  whll(‘  1 1  unu',  when  h(‘ emnes  to  touch  upon  his  hie  and 
writiiii^s,  nidy  finds  tln'in  “ahs(dutely  uid]it(*lligible  ”  (it  is 
not  necessarv  to  Mi]»pos(‘  that  h(‘  had  (‘Vt'i*  h)ok(‘d  at  oi*  attcnipt»  d 
to  n‘ad  (Uie),  “  t'xldhit ini»;  no  ti’aecs  of  ('lo([U('nce  oi*  eoninioii 
:-«'n<e.”  Wldh‘  (’lai’i'iidon  was  oidy  able  to  snet'r  at  him  and  at 
his  uK'niory,  as  “a  pi'idcet  enthusiast,  and,  without  doubt,  did 
hriirvi'  hiiUMdf  ins])irt'd.”  Anthony  AV'ood,  as  h’orster  says, 
Ibanis  at  tin*  moutli  (tlu're  was  niucli  of  the  mad  do^  in  that, 
Wood)  when  he  (‘Ven  nu'utions  him.  “  In  sum  he  was  tlu*  Pro- 
tj'us  ol*  th('  tinu's,  a  mc'i'c'  hotcdi  potch  of  religion,  elii(‘f  riin;- 
l(‘a(h‘r  of  all  the  frantic  sectarians,  of  a  tui’huh'iit  s])irit,  and  a 
Working;  brain,  of  a  sti’one  eomj)osition  ol*  (‘lioler  and  nu'lan- 
elndy,  an  inventor  nut  oidv  of  whimsevs  in  religion,  hut  als(»  ol 
<*rotclu'ts  In  the  state  (as  his  several  models  testify),  and  com- 
posi'd  only  of  tn'ason,  ingratitude,  and  baseness.”  We  sliould  ho 
glad,  would  ^Ir.  .loll n  h’orster  do  for  the  memorv  of  Sir  Harry  ^  anc 
NNhat  lu'  has  done  for  tliat  of  Sir  .John  Elliot.  From  a  load  ol  ca¬ 
lumny  and  misrepn'sentation  lieaped  over  his  murdered  remains, 
it  is  tht'  duty  of  all  who  reverence  the  rights  of  conscience'  1*' 
re'lu'Vi'  his  name.  J'\'w  of  those  who  Inive  ascended  the  scallold 
h*r  li’i'cdom  deserve  more  fervent  and  alfectlonate  regards  at  the 
hands  ol  those  tlu'v  have  blessed  by  their  heroism  than  ho. 
l’erha]>s  lew  of  tin'  innumerable  travelh'rs  who  turn  aside  to 
walk  thnmgh  Kahy  Woods,  e>r  to  survey  the  magnificent  masses 
ol  baby  (  astle,  tlie  grt'at  Northern  Seat  of  the  I  hike*  ol  t  h‘ve-^ 
land,  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  he  is  the  lirt'al  dc'seendant  cl 
that  \  ane,  who  lor  maintaining  ])recisely  the  opinions  which 
ga\e  to  him  a  Dukedom,  with  all  its  beraldrii's,  ('xj)iatt'd  the 
otleiisive  crime  by  losing  his  licad  on  Tower  Hill.  WohaNC 
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been  imablc,  with  an}'  satisfaction,  to  discover  whether  the  pa¬ 
triot  was  born  in  llaby  Castle,  but  the  only  likeness  we  have 
soon  of  him  hangs  in  the  recess  in  the  beautiful  drawing  room 
there.  There,  no  doubt,  many  of  his  days  were  ])ass('d  ;  it  was 
his  putriinony  and  inheritance  ;  thence  he  issued  s(‘veral  of  ihosi^ 
tracts  wliicli  startled,  even  if  they  di<l  not  lailiglitcai,  his  eon- 
teinj)oraries ;  thence  especially  issued  liis  famous  lleaiiny 
QmfwUj  which  so  aroused  the  ire  of  Cromwell,  llis  father, 
the  elder  ISir  Harry  Vane,  was  the  tirst  of  his  lamily  who  pos¬ 
sessed  llaby  (^astle  ;  he  does  not  commend  liimself  much  to  any 
higher  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  mother  of  Vane  was  a  Danaw, 
and  his  name  mingles  with  some  of  the  noblest  families  of 
Knirlaiid.  His  father  was  high  in  favour  at  (\)uri  ;  but  vt'ry 
early  it  became  manilest  that  tlie  son,  neither  in  the  alfairs  ol‘ 
Church  or  Nlat(‘,  was  likely  to  follow  the  prescriptions  of  iiK're 
tradition  and  authority.  At  the  age  of  fourleen  or  tiftei'n  la'  says, 
on  his  trial,  “  Hod  was  pleased  to  lay  tin'  foumhition  or  ground¬ 
work  of  repentance  in  me,  for  the  bringing  me  home  to  hinis('li‘])y 
his  wonderful  ricli  and  tree  grace,  I’evealing  his  Son  in  me,  that, 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  only  triu'  tJod,  and  flesus  ('hrist,  whom 
li(‘ hath  sent,  I  might,  ev('U  whilst  here  in  tlie  body,  Ix'  nnnh'  par¬ 
taker  of  eternal  life,  in  tlie  lirst  fruitsof  it.”  He  studied  at  W('st- 
ininster  School,  then  at  Alagdeh  n  (\)ll(‘g(',  t  )xford,  then  he  travel¬ 
led  in  F  ranee  and  spent  some  t  inu'  in  ( leiu'va.  What  was  want  ing 
to  contirni  the  iin])ressions  he  had  received  was  giv('n  to  him 
there  ;  he  came  home  to  j)erplex  and  astonish  his  fatlu'r  wlio  was 
simply  a  vain  vaceillat  ing  courtier  only  desirous  to  stand  well  wit  h 
whatever  might  be  likely  to  pay  best.  lauid  took  the  young 
recusant  in  hand,  we  may  believe  with  astonishing  results; 
exactly  what  we  might  conceive  troni  an  interview  of  calm, 
clear  reason,  with  that  ridiculous  old  arehprelatieal  absurdity, 
^ane  sought  the  home  and  the  councils  of  I’ym.  If  tlui 
lawyer  was  not  likely  to  help,  or  to  dee])0]i  his  puia'ly  religious 
convictions,  at  any  rate,  he  would  not  inte  rfere  with  tlu'm,  whih' 
the  touch  ol‘  his  political  wisdom  would  bo  like  a  s])ark  ol* 
punlying  tiro  upon  his  mind,  consuming  all  the  false  and 
the  contusing  notions,  which  inust  inevitably  have  sought  to 
nestle  there  beneatli  such  an  intluence  as  tliat  his  father  would 
seek  to  ('xercise  over  him.  He  fled  to  America,  bold  in  conc(‘j)- 
tion  ;  with  a  ricdi,  oidy  too  dreamy  an  imagination,  pc'riuijis 
little  prognosticating  the  strange  career  through  whiidi  Ihig- 
Hnd  Was  to  ])ass,  impatient  of  convent ionalit i('s,  sick  to  tlui 
i^oid  of  tlio  divisions  and  heart  burnings  of  the  church,  fbn'- 
casting  and  dreading  the  ambition  of  Stralford,  ami  the  ermd, 
narrow  resolution  of  the  King ;  the  wretched  su])erstitioii  oi 
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Laud,  rocking  to  and  fro  in  his  old  Gothic  chair  of  abuses,  like 
an  aichiinape  with  his  dim  blear  eyes.  It  seemed  natural 
to  the  young  man  that  America  should  furnish  him  with  all  hv 
needed*.  America  was  the  hope  of  the  world  then.  It  was  the 
sanctuary  and  the  shrine  of  freedom,  especially  of  free  faith  and 
Opinion.*  'I'he  young  dreamer  reached  Hoston  early  in  Itida, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  ^lassachusetts  on  the  drd. 
of  March  in  the  .same  year,  and  he  became  govenor  of  Massa- 
chuselts  the  following  year  ;  he  was  but  a  youtli  in  years,  hut 
the  creed  of  his  future  lile  was  remarkably  brought  out  and 
illustrated  in  the  story  of  his  government.  It  was  a  brief 
]H‘riod  too,  for  he  took  his  passage  home,  in  August  ItioT.  He 
did  not,  as  Kicliard  Laxter  .so  wrongly  says,  steal  away  by  night, 
hut  he  stepped  on  board  openly,  with  marks  of  honour  iroiii  his 
friends  ;  larg('  concour.ses  of  peo])le  followed  him  to  tlie  ship 
with  every  demonstration  and  mark  of  esteem,  and  ])artinL' 
salutes  were  lired  from  the  town  and  tlu‘  castle.  He,  no  doubt, 
found  the  drt'ains  he  had  ent('rtained  wlieii  he  .set  foot  on  tho.se 
shores  dissolve' ;  who  has  not  known  such  drc'ams  and  siudi  disso¬ 
lutions  ^  Theuv  was  little  .space  tor  fri'cdom  of  opinion  to 
thrive  in  tlieri';  his  great  tliought  of,  and  I'aith  in,  universal 
toleration  was  intolerable',  even  to  many  of  the  neddest  ])e‘oj)le 
ed’  tliat  Jige,  anel  e'specially  te>  the  ruling  minelsof  Mas.saediu.setts. 
Vhine,  eve'll  in  the^se  e'arlie'st  ye'ars,  wlien  lie'  was  getting  Ins 
hanu'.ss  eui,  was  e*lear  in  Ids  perce'ptie)ns  e)f  the  rights  of  the 
human  send  ;  we'  eh)  not  enter  here  into  the  incielents  ed‘  his 
gove'rnment  in  the  young  coleiny  ;  we  ele>  ne)t  e‘ve*n  tone'll  upon 
his  e‘e>neluct  with  relere'iie'e  to  Ids  vinelication  e)f  ^Irs.  1 1  ute'Idnsoii, 
a  pre)e'e'celing  wlde'h  bieuight  1dm  .so  .seve'ie  a  me  asure  of  repn  - 
heiisie)!!  then  anel  alter.  M  e  believe  he  was  ne)bly  right,  and  only 
in  aelvanoe*  ed  his  age,  he,  no  eloubt,  learnt  nine'll  in  thcpcriexl  ol 
his  re'side'iice*  in  Ae'W  Knglanel,  wlde'h  tlttcel  him  for  .scrvie'C 
eui  a  large'r  anel  far  more  iinpeirtant  he'hl ;  a  nediler  can'<r 
awaite'el  him  vt'ry  slmrtly  afle'r  his  re'tnrn.  Alter  a  short 
])oriod  ol  re't ircinent ,  eluring  whieh  he'  inarrieel  h'rane*e's  A\  ray. 
daughte'red  Sir(  hristo])her  \\"ra>',  of  Ashhv,  in  liine'ejliisldre',  we' 
tiiiel  him  elcctcel  in  l(i40,  nu'inbe'r  foi*  the'  borough  eif  Kingstoii- 
upon-I  lull,  illustrious  preel<'e'('ssore)f  AndrewMai’ve'l,  in  the  re  jue'- 
sentatieiii  ol  that  ])hice.  This  ste'p,  which  gave  him  the  e»p])e»r* 
tunity  for  a  prondne'iit  use  e)f  his  eniiiK'nt  abilitie'S,  lllh'd  the' 
(  euirt,  the  King,  anel  his  lather  te)e),  with  alarm,  anel  in.^tant  ."te'jis 
^\e'^e'  taken  “tee  ])re)])itiate'  the  possible'  heistilitv  ed  the'  youii^ 
anel  reseilute' state'sinaii.  ’  He'  re'e'e'ivoel  the  Imneuii*  eel  kniirht- 
lieHnl,  he' was  elevatesl  to  the'  e)liice  e)f  treasurer  ed  the'  Aav}i 
with  Sir  illiaiu  llusscil.  -\gain,  in  the  same  vear,  ho  was 
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cliTtM  incml)C'r  lor  ITiill,  t(i  servo  in  tlic  Long  Parliament;  but 
liis  own  eourse  was  clear  and  unswerving;  when  the  appeal  to 
arms  was  iimde  l>v  Charles,  he  resigned  the  ])atent  of  otiice,  but 
was  instantly  reappointed  treasurer  of  the  Navy  by  the  parlia- 
mont,  and  lie  gave  a  singular  instance  of  his  jiatriotisni.  The  fees 
of  his  otiice  were  great  in  times  of  peace,  but  in  time  of  war 
tliov b('canie enormous  ;amounting  to  about  1*30,000  per  annum. 
Those  vast  emobnnents  be  resigned,  only  stipulating  that  a  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  should  be  paid  to  a  deputy,  before  this  he  had  ac- 
(juirod  a  notoriety  which  many  have  thought  not  enviable,  as 
heing  the  chief  means,  the  most  distinct  witness,  in  proving  the 
intended  treason  of  Stratford  ;  he  discovered  in  the  red  velvcM. 
Cabinet  those  papers,  the  notes  of  a  conlerenee  in  which  his 
roinis(ds  had  been  of  such  a  nature,  that  Vane  could  only  as  a 
])atriot  reveal  them  to  Pym.  Pym  u])ou  the  occasion  ot‘ tlu' 
groat  iniiicachment  revealed  them,  and  Vane  avow('d  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  revelation — it  decided  the  fate  of  the  Marl.  It 
must  also  have  been,  if  that  were  wanting,  a  more  inevitable 
stop  to  Vane  too,  henceforth  he  became  a  star  in  that  lirma- 
nient,  and  with  incessant  activity  ho  commit ti'd  himself  to  tlu' 
atfairs  of  his  country,  lie  soared  indeed  above  party  st riles, 
or  if  he  served  with  a  ])arty,  it  was  with  that  which  wc*  identify 
with  the  names  of  IVm  and  llampdcm.  The  lower  sc'ctions  of 
political  dispute  he  had  no  ear  foi*,  neither  had  ho  any  ear  for 
any  of  the  innumerable  fi*ays  ol‘o]>inion  in  religion,  with  which 
in  those  davs  the  kingdom  rang  from  end  to  end  ;  there  was  n(> 
lile  lor  liiiii  but  in  (‘iuiviclioii  ;  lie  ('ver  lived  too  much  Jiloof 
from  those  walks  in  which  inferior  minds  wt  ia^  to  be  Ibund  ;  on 
his  trial,  he  says,  referring  to  the  jmrt  In'  took  in  his  mission  to 
blinhurgh,  when  he  assisti'd  in  framing  the  Solemn  laaiguc'  and 
Covenant  with  Scotland. 

Nor  will  1  deny  hut  that,  as  to  tin*  inanner  of  tlu*  T»ros(‘cutioM  of 
tluM-ovcniuit  to  ollu'rcnds  than  its(‘lf  warrants,  and  with  a  rigid  op- 
picssivo  spirit  (to  bring  all  disscuiting  niiiids  and  tender  (•on''eicnei  s 
under  oiu*  uniformity  of  e.lim-eh  diseipliiu'  and  gr)vernm<'n! ),  it  cv/.,- 
fitti'rlif  (ifjitinsf  )it>/  /Ufft/nK  ht.  For  I  always  esleenu'd  it  more  agreeahh* 
to  the  word  of  (mmI,  that  the  cuds  and  work  declared  in  the  eoveiiant 
J'hould  he  promoted  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  forhearaiiee  to  dill’eriiig  jndg- 
|uents  and  conseiimot's,  that  therehy  wv.  might  lx*  a]»proving  onisep.as 
in  doing  ih.at  to  otlnns  which  wa*  desire  they  should  do  to  n<,  and  S'*, 
thoiigli  oyi  (IjflVrt'nt  prineiph's,  he  found  joint  and  f.ulhtul  advamans  fd 
the  reloriuation  eontaimxl  in  the  covi'iiarit .  holh  piddie  and  per>Junal. 

bora  long  period  Vaiu'  wi’onght  with  Promwell  in  sec'king  to 
bring  the  atfairs  of  tin*  Tivil  War  to  an  issm*.  lb*  ainl  (’rom- 
"ell  wrought  together  the  plan  of  the  (*»*h'l)rat«’fl  Sell-dcniying 
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( )rcliniinco,  in  1011 — 1015  ;  it  decided,  as  our  readers  remombor 
the  eanipaii^u  ;  and,  ironi  1(510  to  1(550,  it  has  heou  truly  sail 
the  ])ew(T  and  ability  ol*  his  executive  ruled  Ihiuflaiul— luMvas 
tlu'  director  of  those  j^reat  achieveiiieiits  in  wliicli  lUako  asscrtnl 
and  maintained  the  supremacy  of  Kngland  on  tlie  seas— liis 
pMiius  devised  tlie  means  hy  whicli  the  Duteh  llaLT,  wlneli  liad 
wavid  triumphantly  and  insolently  in  deliaiiee,  suifered  si<rual 
humiliation.  Those  were  the  days  wlieii  Van  1'rom]),  alhu*  haviie^- 
driven  lUake  into  harbour  with  the  loss  of  two  sail  only,  al- 
thouu:h  the  i)uteh  Admiral  had  C‘i‘:;hty,  and  the  Jhi‘::lish Onlv 
thirty-seven  perfectly  ('(piipped  ships  under  his  command,  hoist»  il 
a  broom  at  his  mast  head,  as  if  he  had  swept  his  antai;:onistN  from 
thi'ir  own  waU'is.  Sir  lleniy  Vane  presented  his  ('stimat(>s  ami 
demands  Ibr  su]>j)li('s,  and  he  ])rocured  a  resolution  that 
]>er  month  should  be  a]>proprial(‘d  to  tlu'  Arsenals  and  Navv 
Yards;  lu‘  ]>n‘par('d  and  bronj^ht  in  a  bill — lu*  nut  with  siii- 
•::ular  bravery  and  sa;^^aeity  the  threat  national  emer^cmey  ;  lllake 
was  s('l  afloat  with  no  h'ss  than  four  score*  shij  >s  (d‘  wai’,  and  Van 
'fromp  was  in  turn  drivi'ii  from  tlie  lhii::lis]i  diannel.  lb*  also 
devised  a  bill  for  tlu*  lleform  of  Ihi^lish  Jb'pi'ese'iitat ion,  in  its 
])ar(ieulars  ('xcoedin^ly  like  that  known  as  tlu*  lhij^li‘>]i  Kelorni 
ilill  of  our  day,  a  bold  and  most  remarkable  nu'asure,  for 
it  was  tlu*  aim  of  this  i^reat  spiiat  all  alon<^  to  S(*eure  to  tlu* 
country  constitutional  liberty  :  its  aim  was  to  make  it  ini])ossil»It* 
f<*r  a  tyrant  like*  ( 'harles  to  dominate  aernin  oyi'r  IhiLflish  free- 
<lom.  \Yas  the  country  prepared  for  any  such  measun**:'  Surely 
the  n*sult  of  a  few  years  abundantly  ])roved  it  was  not  ;  hut 
nobh*  mi*n  and  free  pure  minds  are  wont  to  estimati*  lIu'averMi:^ 
miml  from  thi*ir  own  .‘'tandard — it.  is  tlie  (‘riNU*  of  lofty  inlelli- 
;:o'nccs  in  all  thiu'^s.  ^"an(*  was  moyiin^*  ('ver  in  tin*  lofty 
li^lit  of  tlu*  cmpMV'an;  ]U'rhaps  he  kiU'W  thi'oret ieally  tli:ii 
the  heart  is  (h'ci'itfid  a.nd  that  man  is  falh'ii,  but  In*  was  wont  to 
act  as  tru>tini::  man  ;  thu.^  he  Li;ave  to  the  politii'al  suirraa:e''  oi' 
the  ]M'o])le  immenst*  additions  by  his  projiosed  measure,  it 
howyyy]*,  iiot  d(*stined  to  receive  the  (*ndorsement  of  h'O’al  >aiu'- 
tion.  It  has  been  usual  to  be  very  severe  on  ('romwdl,  but  no 
doubt  lu*  kne^v  tlu*  art  of  ^overniiif^,  and  its  (le])lhs  aiul  deinaiuls 
bctt(*r  than  the  pure-spirited  Vane.  It  was  ]U’obably  at  this 
]u  riotl  that  Milton  addressed  to  him  his  well-known  sonnet,  v.ith 
the  streuj^th  <d‘  which  is  combim  d  al^o  a.  fim*  discriminaticu*.  ( t 
tlu*  j^re  it  >tal(*smans  ciiai’aeti'r,  and  those*  various  marks  ol 
•  nniu  iua*  and  c:oodiu*ss  whieh  ^iv«'to  him  so  considevabh*  a  ehrau 

utH»n  luir  admiration — 

^  .oic,  youu  »  in  years,  but  in  saire  counsel  old, 

Ilian  uhoin  a  heller  senator  ne’er  held 
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The  holm  of  Koine,  when  gowns,  not  arms,  repcUM 
Tlie  fierce  Kpirot  and  the  African  lieid; 

Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 
Tin*  drill  of  hollow  states  liard  to  he  spell’d; 

Then  to  advise  liow  War  may,  best  upheld. 

Move  by  lier  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  goM, 

In  all  her  etpiipage  ;  besides  to  know 

l>(»th  sjiiritual  power  and  civil,  wiiat  each  means. 

What  severs  each,  thou  liast  learn’d,  which  few  Ir.ive  ilone  : 

The  hounds  of  either  sword  to  thei*  we  owe  : 

Therefore  on  tliy  firm  hand  Keliirion  leans 
In  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son. 

A  line  ti'tlicrial  abstract  spirit :  wc  see  liow’  wlnui  foret*!!  by 
iminediato  tind  ])re.ssiii<^  necessity  lie  was  coinpi'IIi'd  fo  deal  witli 
the  diiliciilties  ot*  the  lioiir,  such  as  tlie  raising;  1‘  10,000  a  nnuilh 
to  lit  out  the  lleet  i’or  Blake,  to  sweep  tin;  Ihdlamh'rs  iVoni  our 
seas;  he  came  down  upon  his  necessities  liki*  swil’t  lightning;, 
astouiidiiig  theilousc*  by  the  bold  and  daring  nn't hods  lor  rai.sing 
the  inoiH'V  ;  and  in  u  siniil.ir  spiiat  of  swift  and  clear  glancing 
intelligence,  lie  recast  the  re})resentatiou  of  England.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  read  the  ])articulars  of  this  bill,  so  far  as  we 

are  able  to  lliid  them.  ^Ir.  h'orsler  says — 

%/ 

Tho  number  of  representatives  he  fixed  at  100.  Ili*  r('(*omm('nded 
tho  abolition  of  the  right  of  votiii;;  in  tlio  sinalU'st  horongiis,  and 
proposed  to  throw  the  nu'inbers  into  tho  larger  counlii’s;  to  give  s(‘*.cm 
lueinlHTs  to  London  and  the  Liberties  thereof;  and  to  give  membi-rs 
to  all  the  larger  cities  and  towns  in  Ihigland  tliendolbre  nurejinsiuited. 
He  present(‘d  to  them  tlie  following  list  of  thi^  ninulaus  of  mt'iuhers  to 
which  h(^  tlionght  the  counties  of  Lngland  .and  Wales,  including  the 
•  cities  and  boroughs  within  tliein,  fairly  (ailith'd;  and  Ik;  h'ft  the 
particular  distrilmtion  of  members  to  each  county,  city,  or  horougb,  to 
tlic  “pleasure*  of  the;  lionse.” 


halfoishirc,  and  all  the  jil.accs 
within  the  same 
Ihickinghamshire, 
herkslurc,  etc.  . 
t’ornwall,  etc. 

(’uinhcrland,  etc. 

Cambridgeshire*,  etc.  . 

C  heshire,  itc. 
bewhyshire,  etc.  . 
hevoiishiro.  &c.  . 
borsetshirc,  etc. 

burham,  ^vTC.  .  .  .  . 

bssex,  etc.  . 
bloucexUcrshire*,  etc.  . 
Ile'rtfonLijire,  etc. 

He*rcf()rdshir(‘,  ivc. 

Hiuitingdonvjliij.e,  itc. 

he*  nt,  ete* . 

bciccoicrohirc,  <1'^ 


Lincolnshire',  itc. 

Lanc.'ishiri’,  itc.  .  .  .  . 

?didellcsc\,  tc.  (e  \c(*])t  Louden) 
London  .'ind  the;  Liberties  tluac- 
of  ...  .  .  . 

Norfolk,  etc.  .... 
Northampton.shirc*,  itc. 
Neirthumhcrland,  itc. 
Nottinghamshire*,  Jvc. 
Oxfordshire*,  itc. 

Kutlandshire*,  itc. 

St.'itfor'hirc,  itc. 

Salop.  iVc.  .  .  .  .  . 

Surrey,  itc.  .  .  .  . 

South. onjiton.shlrc,  itc. 

Sullblk,  iVc.  .  .  .  . 

Somerset. shire,  itc. 

SiisseiX,  etc.  .... 
Westmoreland,  \c. 
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Wiltshirr,  lic.  . 
Wiir\\H'k>>lnrt*,  iVc. 
Wnrcrstcr.^hiri*,  iVc.  . 
Vork.shirc,  iVc.  . 
Airz^'lsfv,  iV<*.  . 

^*^^‘c•kn()('k^l^ir(^  tV'C.  . 
rardiirunsljiri*,  vVr. 
(’iiniarvoiishirc,  iVc.  . 


•  » 

1  >i*nl)cai» '  lure,  cv'c. 

,  7 

I'lintsliire,  iVc.  . 

.  7 

Glamoru:ansliire,  ive. 

.  ji 

Merionetlishiri*,  iVc. 

.  1 

.Monmouthshire,  i'vn*. 

•> 

Mont'^omcryshirc,  Cve 

o 

IVmbrokcshire,  Xe. 

’.  1 

Kadnorshirc,  iVe. 

'With  r('5i>cct  to  ([ualification,  he  siigpjestod  tliat  the  elective  iVaiuliisr 
in  towns,  should  be  exercised  by  all  housekeepers  ol‘  a  certain  rental, 
(which  ho  left  to  the  determination  of  the  house),  and  with  an  earnest- 
ness  rendered  remarkable  by  events  of  our  own  day,  while  lie  jnessed 
tlie  necessity  of  extending;  th(^  franchise  in  counties,  he  nrpd  the 
<l.mp;er  of  vefitiun  it  in  those  tenants  whose  tenure  iff  estate  snhjectcd  than 
to  perpetual  rontrol,  llis  plan  was  to  ;:ivc  tln^  rij^ht  of  votiii;^^  in 
eounties  to  all  ])ersons  seised  in  an  estate  of  freehold  of  lands,  teiii'inents, 
or  other  protits  of  the  clear  yi‘aily  valm*  of  -lOv. ; — all  tenements  in 
ancient  di'inesne  ; — customary  tenants; — and  all  copyhobU'is  of  nnv 
t  ^tatc  of  inheritance  in  possi'ssion,  of  the  clear  yi'arly  value  of  o/.  ; — 
all  tenants  /)»*  life  of  ancient  demense  in  ])Ossession,  and  all  copyhold 
and  customary  tenants  /h  in  possession  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
; — all  tcTiants  in  actn  .1  possession  /or  the  term  of  (me  and  tirefiftf 
nears  or  more,  in  ludn^:,  upon  any  haise  jxranted,  deti'rminable  njion  lile 
nr  lives,  of  the  chair  yearly  value  of  ‘JO/,  over  and  above  tlu^  rent 
leserved  or  <  harneab!e  thenam, — and  all  tenants,  /or  the  term  of  one 
and  tnrnti/  nears  or  more,  in  beinir,  in  jiossession  of  the  chair  veaiiv 
N  line  of  JO/.  oviT  ami  above  any  rent  reserved  or  chaiireahle 
tlicieon. 


We  are  const  raiiual  to  think  that  the  moment  selected  lor  the 
introduction  of  this  measure  was  very  nnpropitioiis.  It  led  to 
the  tinal  rupture  bid  ween  Vane  and  Cromwell,  (h’omwell,  as 
\\e  know,  dissolvi'd  the  House,  W'as  <:!;uiltv  of  that  irrcat  crime, 
nr  coiupicst,  whicli  has  dividial  the  opinions  ol‘  historians  since, 
which  some  havi'  called  usurjiation,  whih'  some  have  laillcd  it 
*!:e.  illetrit imate  exrrcist'  of  ])ower  for  saving  and  ])atriotie  pnr- 
p  >si's.  It  was  then  those  words  were  utterial,  “  Sir  Harry  \  ane. 
Sir  Ilany  \  am*,  the  lau’d  deliver  me  frotn  Sir  Harry  Vane.” 
He  alludeil  to  Nam*  when  he  said,  “one  person  mi^ht  have  pro- 
ntj^l  all  this,  but  he  was  a  juu^i^ler,  and  liad  not  common 
•.••ncvty,  the  Lin'd  had  done  with  him,  how'cver,  and  idiosen 
i.onester  and  worthier  instruments  for  carryinix  on  his  work.” 
II  'W  ean  We  evi'r  adeijuately  e^timati*  thi' misconceptions  and 
t::e  iuisunderstandin<xs  ot  i.i'reat,  i*ood  men.  \\  e  believe  in 
\  am* — and  we  bidiv  Ve  in  (’roniwell.  How'  can  the  laiths  be 
! t '••*!iciled  ."  <  bily  in  the  remciubrance  that  Vane  w’as  I'lninetitly 
anil  I'onsistontly  a  llepublican ;  (’romw'ell  never  was.  Mr. 


J/  [ssf'c  irUJt  Cronnnfl. 

lo  11 ol  llu'  statr-'Mir'i 

orMcr  >■  >  u  j,,.  ,n.o 

,•  the  1"''“'';.  ijcfonimtioii  uiul  Ciovcruim-iit  aslUo  ltqml>- 

,  his  .'oneop  a  ,h,Mi;....l.,.ti..n  of  the  ane.out 

1  V  lo  would  have  saved  Cliarlos  hut  tl.o  treason  and 

„oiam-l.>.  i,  i,ni)ossil)le-t'ue  Km- was  las 

'  rTriwer  \Vo  know  lu.w  tlie  nation  was  si.hl  into  i.jirties 
"  1  ^ved  to  restore  the  nation  to  unity,  and  he  took  s  a  h 

it  to  rise  to  this  restoration.  A  Ions 
,  course  as  lOs  „siiriiation  found  Vane  (luielly  settled  in 

lays  alter  the  ^  .aid  at  r.elletiu,  in  liineolnslare,  lie  iiro- 

Uahy  fastle,  an  l.v.naii"-  i)hilosoi)hv,  and  reli-ioii,  or, 

,„.uted  those  stud, e.s  ol  ^  j:.;,  ,he  lirst  littiii- 

as  his  stroke  lor  ranCoo,.  oi.o  ('ai  sk.” 

.‘occasion  lol  sti  ikiiv  1 1,.  .o.,s  restless  with  the  restlessness 

iIo'V.-a  n‘stless  si.  ilt.  le^  ,,oints  of  reseinhlanee 

of  llaxter,  las  <f  hela,.hvsies.  his  earnest, 

hctweonhiinand  ^  aetivity,  his  intense 

n,n,ravtieahle  |)ia(  tu  alin  ^  i  inioatieiiee  ol  othtT 

desire  to  see  '’i' "  J|/^!j^ar-o  him’  with  thi'  ,inerelimsness  of 

men’s  ideas,  i  do  not  t  ^  he  ilthfnl  an  oil, if,  that 

,U,er  ;  his  mind  '-v-  ^ ‘i;’ ^1. Uls  .lesi-ns  ;  his 

. . .  i ...  a  ^  V-.i. . . 

a  vast  i>alaee,  where  all  ms  u  "..ro  niidm  -u, in- analysis, 

results  of  las  exiienenee  am  .rrandonr  ;  within 

amlfallin-  into  thei.roiiortion  ol  -Y  ’  ‘  fj.  q,,  ,,..,oe. 

,hat  valaee.  who  looks  '-‘V  Whol  ■  .  ,  c  vonth.  who  at 

and  eonsistoiit  restlnlness.  ,^00  ;  set  s,  had  arriv..d  so 

nveutv-throo  was  (.overnor  if  e  „rimil>les  for  whii-h 

(‘ally  at  the  knowledge  ot,  and  laith  .  tho  very 

he  eoiitended  thron^diont,  las  lilo.  imd 

], rime  and  fiilm-ss  ol  ’'‘■'’‘'‘'’'•’'’/.'I,,,,,.,'  wl'ion  from  las  retiiv- 
hasr.ot  heeii  sulheiontly  1,0  ....nt  out  his  hold 

meiit  among  the  woods  and  to^^els  <>  u  tliat  j>lece 

impeacinnont  ot*  (’roinwells  goNi'iiinu  ,  ,  .^l^'.d  the  idea 

called  j  jMh,,  Q^o^hon,  m  V”,.  ^ 

of  a  fundamental  eonstitntioii,  I'h  .  c„,.ni  of  or-anizatioii ; 

regarded  and,  in  iaet,  was  a  M^ioiu  .  .,y  y^.., is  after,  gave 

aiiticiiiatin-  that  ^ ‘Y.".'Tnere  restless  a-italor,  hut  0110 

to  America,  we  are  not  to  see  a  ^  intion  po.ssessed  oi 

who, haviii- heen  second  s  the  hi-hesl,  and  mos' 

the  iiioans  of  princely  Y,  '*  in;;,;  ] .is  dnaan.  We  hav. 
cultivated,  was  ready  to  impii  ‘,c4j, .r.-nlitiide  ami 
said  ho, h  of  the  -.'eat  men  have  .m.  .vas 

admiration:  wc  finite  see  how  it  t"'*' 
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no  doubt,  Rtarllcd  in  Wliitc  Hall,  by  the  a})pavitiou  of  the 
llidVuKj  Qt((\sfio)iy  Iroiii  ]iaby,  while  the  ianie,  the  liiijli  ser¬ 
ving,  the  (‘iiiiiicnt  rank,  and  great  genius  of  the  writtu*,  iniglit 
east  a  shade  over  tliat  royal  face,  a  sadness  over  that  noble  heart, 
they  did  not  permit  him  to  hesitate;  his  old  iriend  was  iiistantlv 
suiumoned  before  the  ( 'ouiieil  ;  he  made  his  appearaiiee  (lirertl\\ 
and,  having  been  brielly  <piestioned  eoncerning  his  autlun-sliip 
of  the  HeuHn[t  (Question,  and  having  refused  to  give  a 
siHUiritv  in  a  bond  of  .1*0,000,  to  do  nothing  to  the  prejudiei'  of 
the  ]»r(‘sent  (lovernment  and  (Vunmonwealth,  he  was  eomniitled 
prisoner  to  (  arisbrooke  (  aslle,  the  chambers  of  which  had  lu  eii 
so  rtrently  t('nant('d  by  the  deposed  and  discrowned  king.  WIiv, 
what  else  could  ( 'romwell  do That  was  no  moment  for  idayiiig 
oif  etliereal  fanciful  ]>ictiires  of  ])hantoni  r('[uiblics  ludbre  the 
i‘Vt*s  of  the  nation,  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  .Mr.  h’orsti'r,  aii<l 
writers  of  that  school,  to  whine  and  cant  about  tlu‘  ])urity  of 
Washington,  tlu'  tyranny  of  the  usurper,  and  such  kind  ol’.stutf, 
there  go  two  facts  to  all  this  ;  Washington  was,  no  doubt,  very 
pure,  but  h(‘  had  a  whoh'  united  people  with  him,  at  tlu'  wor^t, 
then*  were  but  two  parties,  those  who  w’ere  in  secrecy  with  tlu* 
Ihiglish  g()Vernment,  and  the  vast  united  mind  of  I  lie  pcopli' 
oiu*  with  tluaiiselvesl  but  England  was  torn  into  factions  iiiiui- 

merabh*,  tliis  is  no  monu'iit  to  sav  into  how’  many.  !Nunil)erh>s 

»  » 

litth*  eott'ries  of  hissing  snakes  and  slippc'ry  eels  were  wriggling 
and  twisting  towards  desired  (ininenee  ;  as  we  have  said,('roni- 
W(‘ll  never  was  a  n'publican.  less  so  mnv  than  ev(‘r.  Shouts  of 
“  rsurpt'f  !  “dVrant  !  “  Traitor  I  Detadver  I  from  otln  r 

factions.  “  l)i‘testable  wretch  !  ^lurdi'rerl”  wt're  nud  by  the 
calm  lightning  (d'that  deep,  chair,  grey  eyi*.  “  Very  likidy,  gt'ii- 
tlciucn,  just  as  you  ]»h'ase,  about  all  such  ])leasanl  cj)ith(d>, 
nu'antime,  distiiudlv  understand  that  I  am  heri*  somehow  or 
other:  I  h  ave  some  notion  that  1  have  been  put  hen*  by  the 
Mtcrnal  (led,  who  raisidh  uj)  and  casti'th  down.  .Vohh* 
natures,  you  will  please  to  understand  that  I  am  ruh'r  hen* 
to  savt'  you  from  clammv  eels,  or  hissing  snakes,  and  you, 
Messieurs  Mels  and  Snakes,  put  yourselves  into  the  smalh'st  eoiii- 
pass,  if  you  ]>lease,  or,  by  that  Kternal  (lod  that,  sent  me, 
so  miudi  the  worse  for  you!”  The  poor,  dear  (’romwell,  we 
can  ijuite  conceive  that  an  infinite  grief  came  over  him, 
as  he  sent  his  old  friend  to  ( ’arisbr(M^k(\  Again,  W('  say, 
what  (d-x*  could  he  hav('  (h'ue?  Vaiu'  would  not  promise*  allc- 
giaiuM',  and  ('nuuwt'll  wouhl  stand  no  nonsense:  noble,  royal 
enaitures,  both:  tlu*  world  Wtuihl  be  a  ])oor  world  without 
dreamy,  visie'iiary  \  anes,  forecasting  by  their  faith  and  holiiu'>s, 
and  selt-sacrillce,  the  horoscope  of  future  ages — but  we  bland 
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bv  Cromwell ;  there  arc  moments  in  the  histories  of  nations, 
when  the  resolute  hand  of  a  statesman,  not  less  stronp;  tliau 
wise,  not  less  sagacious  than  kind,  is  lu'eded  to  repair  tlie 
breaches,  to  strengthen  the  bulwarks,  and  even,  tlie  ratlier,  to 
do  the  work  of  to-day,  tliaii  that  of  to-morrow.  Still,  we  are 
not  eulogising  Cromwell  now  ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  treat 
this  adversity  of  the  two  great  men,  as  if  either  of  them  wen^ 
inconsistent  with  liimself.  How  long  he  eontinued  a  ])rison('r 
in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  no  doeuments  before  us  very  distinctly 
specify.  He  certainly  was  there  for  such  a  period,  that  he  was 
able  to  follow  the  course  of  his  meditations  through  sevc'ral 
works,  which  found  their  way  into  ])rint.  l^'rom  lhenei\  he 
published  his  treatise  Oil  (he  Lorr  of  (lad  antf  tfnion  icith  (iod : 
and,  as,  just  then,  narrington  ])iiblished  his  famous  Oremot,  Sir 
IlaiTV  wrote  his  Needful  Correct  ire:  or^  Ru/unee  in  Topulur 
(lurenintcid.  The  writings  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  like  many  ol’ 
those  of  his  illustrious  eotemporaries,  lie  now,  forgottim  and 
unroprinted.  dduit  with  which  his  name  is  especially  con¬ 
nected,  is  the  one  to  which  we  have  referred  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  Retired  Miuf-'i  Meditafiona.  In  the  intoh'rant  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  Avhich  lu^  had  so  litth'  part, 
this  work  was  sometiines  called  “awicdvcd  bo(dv.”  “A  ])ieee  (»f 
Mystical  Divinity  Cotton  blather,  in  liis  ^laiptaliUy  v\- 
presses  himself  thus  of  it,  citing  the  o])ini()ns  of  no  less  a  ]>crsou 
than  Dr.  Manton.  W  e  must  express  wonder  ourselvc's,  that-  it 
is  not  better  known,  but  it  belongs  to  an  order  (d*  boedvs  of  that 
period  very  little  kmuvn.  JIow  many  of  our  readiu’s  an' ae- 
([uainted  with  the  writings  of  1  Vter  Sterry,  <  h’onnndrs  ehaj»- 
lain  y  His  Vi/.se,  R((et\  and  Roj/iftt/fy  of  t hr  Child re}i  of  (iod,  ev 
his  Freedoni  of  the  1/7///  Dow  many  an'  aequainlc'd  with 
Kveranrs  (iospd  Treusur// ?  t  )r,  with  the  Krumjelieul  /fv.sy///.s  ol* 
George  Sykes,  Vane’s  close  and  intimate  iViiaid  and  hiograplu'r 't 
It  is  to  this  order  of  books  we  must  assign  The  Retired  Man's 
Mcdifatioioi.  It  seems,  although  its  pndaec^  is  dated  IVom 
llellcau,  to  have  been  Avritten  at  Ruby;  where  he  spent  tin; 
first  and  most  ])eaceful  portion  of  his  time,  after  ( 'romwell’s 
assumption  of  power;  and  it  was  probably,  Avhat  its  title  jinr- 
ports,  A  Retired  Man's  Meditations.  A\'e  ])ur])ose  in  some  f*('W 
words  to  vindicate  the  book  from  Hume’s  sne(‘r  ()f  b(*ing  “  abso- 
“  hit(‘lv  iininti'lbO^ibh',  without-  anv  ti’aet'  o!  ('loom'nee  or  eom- 
“  moil  sens('.”  W'o  do  not  Ix'lieve  Mimu'  «‘ver  att('mpt(’fl  ton-ad 
the  hook.  Hume’s  nu'thod  of  writing  his  history  and  arriving 
at  his  conclusions  is  now  veu’v  well  known.  Lord  ('lan'iidon, 
more  bitter  in  his  hatred  of  Vane,  as  is  most  natural,  than  Hume, 
alter  all  Lis  depreciating  malignity,  expressed  the  ground  of 
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tin'  trutli  \viK‘U  hi'  sail!,  “  tlic  siibjcct-inaltor  of  Vane’s  \viitinj> 
“  is  (►fso  (b'licate  a  nature  that  it  recjuires  another  kind  of  jue- 
“paration  of  mind,  and  it  may  ho  anotlier  kind  of  diet  than 
“  men  an*  ordinarily  supplied  with.”  No  douht  tlie  hook  is 
mvstieal;  f(‘\v  (»f  the  writirs  we  prize  of  that  ])eriod  were  not 
mystical.  What  more  mystical  than  the  J*f7<jrim\s  / 

Wo  do  not  tind  77/c  J!rfired  Man's  Meditations  more  mystical 
than  The  Saints'  Krcrfastiny  Host.  Some  years  since,  a  very  able 
and  interesting'  ]>a])er  a])pear('d  in  the  Westminster  Jierieir,  sui;- 
trestinj;  some  ]M)ints  of  analoiry  hot  ween  Vane  and  lJunyaii.* 
'fhe  testimony  from  such  a  (juarter  is  most  remarkahle,  and  as 
few  of  our  readers  ])rohahly  have  seen  it,  we  may  he  ])ermitted 
to  (piot(*  it  ;  after  n'lnarkint'  on  unwritten  poetry,  the  writer 
says, 

r.iit  in  Filch  s])iritc  all  those  thoughts  do  not  so  sleep.  On  the  ron- 
trai  v,  thoui;h  tlo'ycoinc  not  revealed  to  the  world  of  man,  linkc'd  eitluT 
to  e]»ie  or  Ivrie  soiiix,  their  rest  is  latlier  lik(^  that  of  tin*  worm  that 
liieth  imt.  Wlolc  at  tinu's  they  assume  the  forms  of  aiij^cds  ot  li<;hl, 
and  point  out  to  such  men  as  the  fervent  and  enthusiastic  Vane  a  ri'i;;ii 
of  rverlastinv:  peace  and  jiHtiee,  ]»urity  and  hap]>iness,  even  on  earth; 
thi'V  ‘hite  and  ^iiaw  ’  such  a  man  as  Ihinyan,  ‘  like  a  hiirnin^  worm  ’ 
-or,  more  \  t  hement  still,  to  usi*  his  own  ‘  words  that  hum,* — ‘  thouj;hts 
hk(‘  ma‘'t**rle‘^s  hell-hounds,  roar  and  hellow,  and  make*  an  hideous  noise 
within  him.’  d’he  rapture  ot  such  men's  minds  could  fiml  no  parallel 
t'arth  :  even  as  the  i^looni  was  hodic'd  forth  hut  in  tlie  ludl  of  Dante  and 
ot  Milton.  Such  nn'ii  wen*  ni't  horn  to  share  the  taint*  tritt*  medium 
of  duller  and  frehh'r  s’pirits.  'I'hey  setnuetl  now  to  he  hathed  in  t'ver- 
1 1'.tini;  ll  )ot!s  ot  celestial  lie.ht, — and  anon  tht'V  walki'd  in  tin*  valley  t'f 
the  shadow  i*f  tleath,  and  tin  ir  souls  si't'Unal  overwhelmed  in  the  hho  k- 
ne'j'i  of  liaikness  tor  ever. 

It  was  in  \ain  for  tin*  spirit>  of  such  men  to  seek  consolation  and 
sympathy  anum;:  the  creatures  ol  rlay  hy  whi'  h  llu  y  were  suri’oundtd. 
Numa  si»U':ht  them  in  the  eomniunin^s  of  his  own  heart  in  Mp’iia’s 
soiit.ity  liiotto. — Mahomi't  and  t’loiuwell  in  the  du^t  ol  hatth*,  and 
-'lorii  l«»r  the  rare  ol  manlami  they  cozeiietl  and  swayed, — Vane  in  tin* 
t al  h.illuein  it ions  ot  Isis  sieutt*  and  extraordinary  miml — and 
r.uuyan,  wlon  he  sought  for,  iIumu  iVvim  Ids  fellow-man  liy  ttdliri;  him 
h(‘  was  afraid  he  had  eominitted  the  sin  aj^ainst  tin*  Holy  (Jhost,  re- 
«  ri\  rd  such  M'turn  as  the  irnaj^inative  and  th'vil-haunted  tinker  of  hlstow 
n'.iuli!  have  expected  Irom  his  ( iod-fe.u ino;  hut  uniiin'c^inativt*  friend, 
ills  eo!nlerter  tcplit'd,  *  ht*  thoui^ht  so  too.”  Dunyan,  howeviT,  very 
.  nsihly  eons-ded  himself  wiih  tin*  rt'llcetion  ‘that  this  friend  ol  Ids, 
liiou.;ti  a  I  man.  \\.;s  a  sii-  jiip^er  to  mmdi  ^•oTnhat  with  tin*  (h’vih’ 

In  t!je  a.-e  of \ane  ami  hunv.aii,  the  iinauiidims  of  all  ihe  li  i  m  nt 
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nnd  imaginative  minds  took  the  religious  colouring  of  the  ago.  Vane's 
whole  career  was  one  unending  strife,  not  only  with  the  spiiitual,  hut 
what  he  considered  the  temporal  enemy  of  mankind.  JUmyan's 
ptnigdos  were  eontined  to  the  spiritual.  'I’heir  religious  phantasy 
haunted  them  hotli  to  the  last  and  to  both  it  turiu'd  out — altliough  in 
its  progress  to  Ihinyan  at  h'ast  it  liad  been  a  source  of  great  mental 
ujjony — a  tirm  hope,  an  enduring  consolation.  It  elna  red  IJiinyan  in 
prison  and  in  ])overty ;  and  it  (‘iiahled  Vane  in  prison  and  ontlie  seall'old 
t<)  display  a  composure  and  a  dignity  which  have  seldom  lu'cn  surpassed 
by  mull. 

•  ■j\'  *A.*  'A,'  a-  % 

llumc  the  historian  has  been  pleased  to  characterize  the  theological 
writings  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  as  “  absolutely  nnintidligihle ;  ”  hut  he 
has  not  been  ])leased  to  inform  us  whether  he  had  read  them  or  not. 
After  the  brief  analysis  which  we  mean  to  give  of  souu'  of  them,  the 
reader  will  i)robahly  agree  with  us  in  tliiukiug  that  lu*  had  not.  'I’o 
jKiss  an  opinion  upon  a  ])ro(luetion  which  he  liad  not  read,  is  j)erfeetly 
consistent  witii  the  charaitti'r  of  Hume  as  a  writer,  ami  is  wliat  w(‘ 
should  he  led  to  (‘Xju'ct  both  from  his  imiolenee  and  his  dishonesty. 
It  would  be  thoroiiglily  of  a  ])ieee  w  itli  his  ellVoutc'iy  in  jiassiiig  a 
judgment  upon  soiiii'  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  afltT  perusing  the 
“  titles  of  the  chapters.” 

We  readily  admit  that  niindi  of  A'ane's  redigious  writings  is  tons 
unintelligible;  but  wc  deny  that  lliat  is  the  fault  of  the  writtu*.  It  is 
our  fault  to  whom  the  subjects  of  w’hieli  Vane  treats,  and  Ids  inod(!  of 
treating  them,  are  not  familiar;  nor  will  this  appear  at  all  j)aradoxical 
to  those  who  und(*rstand  liow'  dillieull  it  is,  evtui  on  eomnnjn  subjects, 
to  make  the  train  of  any  (Uie  man’s  ideas  exactly  (aiincidc?  with  tliat  of 
uny  other  man’s.  It  is  also  in  some  measure  the  fault  of  tli(‘  subjects 
tlicmselve.s,  which  wc  defy  any  man  to  wril(‘  eleaily  or  intelligibly 
upon.  Yet  we  aflirm,  tliat  in  llu'  attempt  wldcli  wa^  bav(*  eonsideicd 
it  a  duty  due  to  a  great  ami  injurt‘(l  naim*  to  make,  to  read  tin?  abo\e 
work,  wo  liave,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  to  us  certainly  appearnl 
utter  darkiH'ss,  constantly  eneount<‘rcd  Hashes  of  tliat  bright  genius,  of 
that  ])o\verful,  jionetrating,  and  sagacious  mind,  whi(di  was  so  mm di 
ailmired  in  the  orator  and  tin;  statesman.  Whether  it  be  true,  as  Iliinn^ 
atlinns,  tluit  no  traces  of  (do(|uenee,  or  even  of  common-sense,  aj>pear 
in  tliesc  writings,  the  reader  sliall  judge  for  Idmstdf. 


Turning  to  our  own  edit  ion  of  Tin*  Urfn  rd  Mnn^s  Mrditnt 
Wc  also  ]  roj)oso  tliat  the  reader  sliall,  by  some  lew  (‘xtracts, 
judge  for  himself.  The  purpose  of  tlie  hook  is  tosid  forth  thegri*at 
statemau’s  view’ of  what  tlie  Inearnatioii  elfected,  am!  it  is  suiady 
very  intercstiinr  to  see  so  vast  ami  ahh'  and  imiastrious  a  tniml 
exercising  it.sclf  in  realizing  hv  tlie  ])('ii  its  (‘(ima'jit ions  nl  tin* 
Jilaco  of  man  in  relation  to  tlu'  univmsc',  to  (Jod  ami  to  t’liri>t. 

have  said  it /.v  mystical,  tlasliings  ami  (dfulgeiices  shoot  to 
uud  fro  athwart  the  pages  from  beyond,  the  world  ol  seiioc ; 
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ndmubrations  and  voices.  Tlic  author  apologises  to  the  reader 
for  tlio  roughness  of  the  language,  hut  to  our  a])prolicnsion, 
there  is  a  stateliness,  a  majesty  about  it  which  even  frequently 
]mts  us  in  mind  of  the  serapliic  movement  of  ilie  ])inions  ot' 
llowc  ;  like  those,  with  whom  we  have  no  doubt  he  converted, 
Sykes,  Mv 
and  dark 
leave  tlies 

rather  of  the  style  than  the  structure  of  arguments  of  the  book 
The  following  i)ages  seem  to  us  very  line  : — 


erard,  and  JSterry — his  entrance  into  the  mystical  and 
prophecies  is  characteristic  of  the  school.  AVe  may 
e,  for  space  only  })crinits  us  to  give  a  few  illustrations 


CONCKUNlNd  ANGELS. 

Th(‘?e  in  their  creation  are  <leseril)ed  hy  the  light  which  flod  made 
on  tin*  first  day,  Gnt.  i.  IM,  wlnui  he  said  let  there  he  liyht,  aad  there  ira^ 
litjht ;  and  (iud  saw  the  lit/ht  that  it  was  youd :  a]»i)rovin^  this  first  work 
of  Ids  hands  in  the  hi‘ginidng  of  that  day  :  and  (iod  hy  liis  dicidiny  the 
liyht  fnna  the  darkness,  signified  the  lieavcnliiu'ss  of  their  Iranu'  and 
eon>titution,  as  they  stand  r'Xalted  and  separate  in  thedr  heings  from  all 
leiisnal  life,  in  the  form  of  invisihli*  sjdrits,  wlu  reof  th(^  inati  rial 
li*  av(>ns  in  tludr  creation  are  the  iirst  shadow;  wldeh  ar(‘ called,  /'/v>r. 
\lii.  ‘J(»,  the  hiyhtst  part  of  the  dust  af  the  world;  as  David  also  (giviii  ;- 
aeennnt  <d' h<. til  their  <'reations  l(*g(  ther)  7'srt/.  civ,  rer.  d;  lai’di, 

who  eortrrst  thyself  with  liyht  as  with  a  yarment  \  adm  str<trhest  out  the. 
htfit'tos  ftke  •!  eul'ft'ui  ;  adio  laytfh  the  h(<iois  o/  Jus  rjutndiers  ut  the 
irufirs  :  vdiO  mal\th  the  r/onds  his  (diti/-i(ds,  who  irulketh  iijhin  the  wiuys 
i  f  the  a'lnd  ;  adto  inu/u  fh  his  .loyels  sj)irits,  und  his  Jli/dsti  rs  a  jtaminy 
lire:  in  which  posture  and  jueparation,  the  Psalmist  descrihes  the 
Wtiun  as  lie  ]'roceeds  to  the  rest  of  tlie  creation,  ver.  5,  0,  iS:c.  intimat¬ 
ing,  that  aa  man  in  his  hodily  state  was  rwvAo  dust  ufthe  ynnind,  so  the 
.\iiycls  were  made  a  jlainc  jire,  in  their  natural  constitution. 

>’.•  «  *  «  *  * 

As  thus  liny  are  this  heavenly  hnilding,  they  are  the  iirst  heavens, 
the  Tuhernaele  and  clouds  of  lieaven,  or  the  air,  for  the  day-break  and 
glorious  sun  of  (lod’s  first  appearance,  to  ?•////  his  I'arc  and  finish  las 
efursc  in  ;  whvrvhy  {o  enliyhti  n  the  aids  ufthe  earth,  and  att  Ihhnjs 
undir  luainn.  d  hese  sons  of  (his  morni/ij  are  the  Iirst  light-hearers  to 
the  liihahitaiits  of  the  first  world,  and  therein  are  covering  Phenihs 
unto  tin*  Son  in  his  own  ])ro]H'r  glory ;  and  that  tiny  may  he  cnahhd 
to  hear  light,  or  tin*  similitude  of  Christ  in  ids  first  ajipearance  unto 
others,  they  are  first  the  receivers  of  that  light  in  theiiiscdvcs,  in  a 
spirituality  ot  being  and  form,  litted  and  suited  thereunto,  which 
accommodates  them  with  the  exercise  of  sensi's  nu  ri'ly  sjrli  itual  and  in¬ 
ward,  exccciling  high,  intuitive  ami  comprehensive:  a  manner  of  hh*, 
shadowing  out  the  divine  life  in  the  name  of  the  Fatlu  r,  wh  ose  I'oiee 
IS  i,i>t  luard  at  am/  tune,  nor  shape  seen,  but  is  like  a  coiisundiig  fire,  to 
hum  up  and  slay  whatever  natural  Organ  is  conversant  about  it,  or 
bUuds  htlore  the  beams  and  rays  of  its  most  pure  and  invisible  glory* 
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In  a  shadowy  imitation  of  this,  tho  anplical  spirits,  when  they  come 
forth  in  the  nakedness  of  their  own  invisible  substance,  and  jjlory  of 
their  own  being,  they  arc  llames  of  fire,  consuming  and  dissolving*  all 
objects  of  outward  sense,  to  the  very  disenabling  as  to  tho  exercise  of 
all  such  life  of  sense,  any  living  creatures  wliose  life  consists  tlierein  ; 
whereof  the  wliolo  fabric  of  this  visible  world,  in  all  the  parts  of  it, 
which  is  reserved  to  bo  destroyed  by  the  llames  of  this  lire,  will  bc'  a 
most  undeniable  demonstration  :  and  death  itself  is  a  daily  witiu'ss 
hereof  in  every  man;  who  no  sooner  is  deprived  of  the  exi'reise  of  Ins 
bodily  life,  and  departs  tliis  world,  but  is  brought  into  a  state  of  life, 
wherein  he  is  an  und  nasocniie  to  Amjvls,  good  or  bad  ;  for  in  t/ir 

v'orlil  to  rovify  tJo  if  ndther  morrif  nor  ore  fjicrn  in  inarrioije^  saith  our 
iSaviour,  hut  ore  ((jnol  v'ith  the  An<jeh. 

Tho  Angels  then,  in  their  receivings  of  light  and  life'  fiom  ('hrist, 
have  for  object,  tluj  brightness  of  (Jod’s  first  app(“arance,  shining  Ibrth 
througli  liini,  as  the  root  of  all  natural  perfection,  and  so  are  lu'arers 
and  reel  i vers  of  this  voice  of  (Jod’s  AVoui),  in  the  best  and  highest 
ia|i:iei(y  of  any  particular  natural  bidiigs  whalsot'ver.  And  as  tlieir 
natural  ea]):icities  are  high  and  vast  in  tlii'ir  re(;eiviiigs  from  (’hri'^t;  so 
tlu'ir  naitiiness  and  (‘x:i(;tn(‘ss  in  conforming  theniseha'S  to  llu*  will  <»f 
flirisl,  is  unimaginable ;  and  their  power  to  exi'cule  is  most  strong 
and  niighly,  mdliiiig  under  Chidst  Ijeing  jdile  to  i-esist  them,  or  stand 
out  agaiii'^t  them  in  their  ministry,  that  is  according  to  tin' will  of 
Christ.  And  as  thus  considered,  they  are  llutsc*  that  in  tho  hand  of 
Christ,  are  made  us(‘  of  to  bear  tlu!  light  or  image  of  (Jod’s  tirst 
appearance'  unto  all  th(^  inhabitants  of  thii  tirst  creation  ;  so  as  not  only 
man  himself  is  made  lower  than  they,  but  with  tin;  whole  world  is 
]'Ut  into  subjection  to  them  and  their  ministry,  as  we  have  before  ex¬ 
pressed. 


lie  expresses  very  iiiueli  tho  sentiment  deliglited  in  by  tlio 
mystical  school  represented  by  Kverard,  in  the  following  :  — 

CHRIST,  THE  WORD  OF  (lOT). 

The  scriptures  then  arc  not  properly  the  inward  and  living  "WoRn, 
but  have  a  t('stimony  and  expression  peculiarly  their  own,  John  v.  JID. 
^enrrh  the  Srrii)tur<‘S.  tlo  ii  ore.  thcjf  irhich  tcdtj'ii  of  me,  saith  ('hrist  ;  in 
which  Testimony  of  tludrs,  they  are  (‘vem  as  a  servant  and  jtnjnorr  of 
(/a’ unto  till'  living  \Voi;i),  as  those  that  literally  testify  of  it,  ])ointiiig 
at  Christ,  the  lile  and  sj)irit  of  tliein  ;  or  else  they  are  to  he  coiisidtTed  as 
f>no  and  the  same  with  the  living  AVonn.  in  ]K'rfeet  analogie  and  har¬ 
mony  (both  consorting  and  dwelling  togetiier  in  an  insej>arahle  hand  of 
union)  unveiling  ratlu'r  the  naked  beauty  ot  the  inward  A\  oui>,  then 
hearing  any  dilferent  sense'  from  it:  professing  themselves  to  he  hut  as  a 
(lend  letter  or  rented  hoo/:,  Isa.  xxix.  1 1 .,  any  farther  than  the  living  un¬ 
written  Word  of  (Jod,  as  breathing  unto  them,  becomes  their  life, 
and  is  made  use  of  as  the  key  to  open  them ;  so  that  both  together 
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iiuiku  up  one  aiul  the  same  Divine  oracle;  ulioreas  if  con>iili*ratiou  bo 
had  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  letter  only,  tht'vare  then  eajKihle  of  havii'^ 
a  mere  yrinttc  tntt  rfUittitiun  and  huiiiane  s(‘iise  put  upon  them,  and  ^(^ 
to  nourish  up  a  way  of  propheeyin;;  that  hath  its  rise  out  of  the 
tiitii  nf  nttin'ii  own  licort,  or  th(‘  single  ability  of  the  natural  mind,  exet- 
eiseil  in  tliem  ;  which  is  so  far  from  heinp;  the  true  ministry,  that  it  is 
hut  do’  r/.'/o//  of  (iod  tioit  proci  t  (Is  Iroin  lU'dii  iis  he  J(d/on\<  los  (nen  spii  It 
ami  not  (iod’s,  xiii.  ll,  tj*e. 

Now,  if  the  body  of  the  Scriptures  des(‘rve  the  name  (as  they  do) 
of  tlie  word  of  (lod,  their  spirit  and  ()ri;:inal  deserves  it  much  more, 
and  is  much  more  eminently  of  authority  and  ust*,  for  the  etfeetinj'  of  all 
tlnit  is  or  (‘an  be  done  by  them  ;  even  the  Wonn  i/mf  is  niijh  thee,  fhot  is  in 
till/  lo'orf,  (iiol  in  thy  month,  the  Woun  of  Jiii/h,  Kom.  x.  8,  the  unsicn 
and  unwritten  Woun  which  evidenn's  itself  to  Zh/V//,  irhieh  is  the  snh- 
htnnee  of  things  hoped  for ^  and  the  evidence  of  things  unseen,  lleb.  xi.  1. 

Ai^aiii,  the  hdlowintr  passao^e  vlinJicates  the  (devatod  clearness 
of  liis  views  eoneernin^  Christ  ;  and  wt'  do  not  rep;ri‘t  the  leiii^Mh 
(>f  the  (jiiotation,  I’eelinjj^  sun*  that  while  these'  inajc'stie  ])assa^n's 
an'  prohahly  unknown  to  our  readers,  there  is  little  probability 
(»l‘  their  bein^  lu'ller  known  : — 

Tlin  llKADSIlir  OF  CniilST. 

Thus  is  Christ  the  son  of  mnn  in  heaven,  before  ho  descended  and 
was  madt'  llcsh  :  and  in  this  heavenly  state  of  his  manhood  doth  not 
actually  exercise  his  human  life,  but  his  life  is  the  Siune  with  the  life 
of  the  Word,  all  whose*  actions  are  imputed  unto  him,  as  Ahro/nnn's 
were  to  Leri,  who  is  said  to  have*  ])aid  'bythes  unto  Jletehisedee  in  his 
father’s  loyns;  so  desus  Christ  may  lx*  said  to  comprehend  in  him  aixl 
the*  actings  of  his  mind,  the^  ]>articular  Ibrms  and  life  of  all  in  both 
weulds,  to  be  manilested  and  brou,i;ht  forth  in  their  ])roper  seasons,  into 
tlu‘ir  visible  apj»earances  in  the  worlds  by  him,  anti  at  his  jdeosnre  f>r 
irfioin  they  ore  mol  were  ereuted.  And  wlien  we  s:iy  that  the  ]>articnlar 
lift*  anti  Ituin  of  every  ere*aturt*  is  thus  comprehended  in  the  heavenly 
manhood  of  Christ,  the*  meanin*;  is,  eitlu'r  immetliately  or  metliately. 
b'tir  he  that  is  thus  before  all  things,  is  not  createtl  alone:  but  in  and 
with  this  lu'ad,  they  nli  eonsist  or  stand  up  together,  as  in  their 
he  atl :  capable  to  I'xist  in  themselve's  in  their  heavenly  and  invisible 
part,  at  the  ]d(*asur(*  of  their  head,  before  they  be  brouj^ht  forth  into 
the'ir  mortal  and  visible  frame  and  fashion  in  this  world.  In  which 
sense,  (dl  of  them  are  ('hrisfs  offspring  and  seed,  known  to  han  hg 
name,  whe'lhe  r  sneh  of  them  as  are  given  to  him  In/  the  Father  to  he* 
trained  and  bro\i;;ht  up  by  him,  as  children  of  the  second,  new  and 
everlasting  ('ovenant,  or  those  of  the  first  :  whether  they  be  inhabitants 
ol  Mount  >>oai,  or  Mount  Sinai  ;  of  the  hearenfi/  Citi/  that  is  above, 
or  of  the*  earthly  and  tleshly  ilerusalem,  whether  thev  be  me’ii,  or 
AnpeD,  th«*y  are  all  liis  otf-sprinp:,  in  one  of  these  two  respects,  and 
are  to  receive  tluir  natural  or  spiritual  perfection  from  him,  as  he  i^ 
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the  minister  of  God’s  name,  in  his  first  or  second  appearance  unto 
them:  whence  it  is  that  Christ  saith  to  his  Father,  Ueh.  2,  13,  liehohl 
me  and  the  children  ichich  thou  hast  given  me^  in  distinction  Iroin  the 
rest  of  the  world;  the  former  of  these  are  the  heavenly,  spiritual  seed, 
and  from  above,  measured  out  with  a  line  of  life  as  adoj)ted  children 
and  friends  of  God ;  the  latter  are  the  earthly  or  tleshly  seed,  and  from 
beneath,  measured  out  wdth  a  line  of  death  as  chusing  the  state  of  a 
servant,  or  to  remain  single  and  alone  in  their  natural  principles, 
enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  resisters  of  the  grace  whereby  the 
other  are  saved. 

All  these  by  name  are  created,  and  have  their  invisible,  immortal 
substances  brought  forth  by  the  Woun,  as  his  ofi’spring,  made  to  stand 
up  together  in  and  with  the  man  Jesus  Christ  at  their  head,  and  are 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Mediator,  to  assign  unto  them  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  their  being  brought  forth  to  their  visible  bodily  appear¬ 
ances  in  this  world,  together  with  the  means  and  method  of  bringing 
them  upon  the  stage  of  this  first  creation,  and  tlie  lot  there,  wherein 
they  are  to  stand  and  serve  in  their  several  places,  uses  and  relatious, 
according  as  he  hath  received  command  Ifoiu  the  Father. 

So  that  from  the  time  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  began  to  be  in 
the  Woun,  as  in  his  head  and  root,  standing  up  in  the  sight  and 
presence  thereof,  as  the  promised  seed  to  come,  we  are  to  date  tin* 
beginning  of  dayes  unto  the  invisible  substances  of  Angels  and  Afen  ; 
who  then  also  began  to  be  in  their  head,  and  were  ever  beholding 
or  rather  beheld  by  their  Father  in  heaven,  until  they  were  made 
actually  to  exist  in  continuance  of  time,  in  their  own  proper  persons 
and  beings. 

And,  not  to  quote  further,  the  following  passage  might  surely 
vindicate  the  book  from  being,  in  llume’s  language,  “  absolutely^ 
unintelligible,  and  destitute  of  knowledge  ami  common  sense;” 
at  the  same  time  it  does  illustrate  how'  ])ronc  Vane’s  mind  w'as 
to  find  shadowT  meanings,  or  to  seek  behind  the  veils  of  w'ords 
for  the  roots  of  thintjs.  The  w'ritings  of  Jacob  lb)bmen  w'ere 
at  that  time  beginning  to  excite  w'ondoring  attention  in  all 
classes.  King  Charles  bad  read  them  with  w'onder,  and  the 
traces  of  their  influence  are  to  be  found  in  innumerable  w’riters 
of  the  time.  It  w'as  hardly  likely^  that  Vane  w’ould  escape  their 
mystical  infection : — 

THE  TREE  OF  KNOW’LEDGE  OK  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

^Vhat  God  herein  required  from  man,  w’as  signified  unto  him  by  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evilj  and  the  prohibition  accompanying  the 
same,  wliich  w’as,  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree. 

In  this  tf'ec  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  man  had  the  sight  of  him- 
jelf  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  life  and  operations  appertaining  unto 
him  as  he  became  a  living  soul ;  in  the  well  or  evil  use  wdiercof  he  might 
arrive  unto  the  experience  of  the  supreain  good  held  forth  to  him  as 
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the  end  of  his  creation,  tlic  endless  life  that  was  to  follow;  or  else  ho 
might  come  hy  the  forfeiture  of  the  present  good  he  enjoyed,  to  know 
the  evil  of  a  much  worse  condition  then  at  first  he  had :  lor  the  avoid- 
ing  of  which,  and  to  continue  in  a  posture  meet  to  receive  the  other, 
(lod  re  quired  him  in  the  state  of  innocency  to  abide  in  a  waiting  frame 
of  spirit,  as  a  sojourner  and  stnwCfCr  in  the  midst  of  his  present  iiijov- 
menls  in  the  earthly  Paradise,  tliat  so  through  his  patient  forbearance 
from  taking  up  his  Rest,  or  terminating  his  delight  in  seen  things,  he 
might  preserve  in  himself  an  unengaged,  unprejudiced  spirit  to  what  was 
yet  behind  of  the  counsel  of  Ciod  to  be  communicated  to  him,  as  to  a 
more  excellent  attainment  and  inheritance*  to  be  exhibited  to  him  in 
the  light  of  the  a]»proaching  day  of  the  Lord,  the  beamings  Ibrth  where¬ 
of,  as  considered  in  type,  were  already  present. 

Ill  so  large  a  book  it  cannot  be  sujijiosoil  the  writer  would 
inanagt*  to  niovt^  with  entire  freedom  from  his  own  hohhii's: 
the  illusions  of  the  h'ifth  ^lonarehy  man,  of  the  Kepubliean,  of 
the  thousand  years^  reign  of  Christ,  hover  over  the  book,  and 
whi  n*  so  much  is  uiujuestionably  noble,  they  will  seem  rather 
like  the  intirmities  (d*  a  noble  mind.  It  will  be  enough  to  im- 
bibt*  the  majesty,  and  to  leave  unnoticed  what  is  jirobably  to  all 
readers,  at  lu‘st,but  a  glorious  sea  of  mist.  Jiut,  in  such  passages 
as  the  following,  there  is  a  pith  of  meaning  and  eomniun  sense 
which  shews  the  intention  of  the  whole : — 

THE  SOUL. 

'fhis  life,  which  the  soul  leails  and  manages  b)’  actuating  and  in¬ 
forming  the  sens(‘s,  and  serving  herself  of  them,  is  that  whereby  the 
report  of  things  from  w  ithout  is  let  in  upon  man’s  reason,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  so  prevalent,  as  if  the  soul  were  absolutely  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  and  necessitated  unto  the  use  of  the  senses,  in  respect 
whereof  some  have  thought  very  groundlessly,  that  it  hath  either  sh  pt 
or  ceased  to  be,  upon  the  laying  down  of  the  body.  By  this  tirst 
exercise  of  a  living  soul  in  man,  is  fgured  out  the  witness  of  the  ISon. 

THE  MEDlATOn. 

Thus,  in  the  face  of  the  ^lediator,  doth  God  behold  his  w’orks,  as 
they  are  finished,  to  his  full  liking  and  approbation  :  looking  upon  all 
things  in  Christ,  a  though  a  propitiator tj  head-covering,  and  true  meroj- 
seat,  wherein  he  is  ever  rejoyeing  over  them,  and  w’ell-pleased  with 
them. 

\\  e  have  dwelt  thus  at  length,  feeling  ourselves  desirous  of 
the  little  measure  ol  honour  in  rescuing  from  tlie  dust  of  deserted 
bookshelves,  and  bringing  before  the  notice  of  our  readers  a 
boidv,  which  for  a  longtime  it  was  the  fashion  to  afieet  to  despise, 
and  which,  wo  suppose,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  has  had 
but  very  few’  readers. 


The  Death  of  Cromwell — In  PuhHc  Life  again.  277 

Cromwell  died  on  the  imiiiversury  day  of  his  ^freat  battles  of 
Worcester  and  Dunbar,  September  3rd,  IGoS.  Kicliard  Crom¬ 
well,  as  we  know',  attempted  that  which,  whatever  mi^ht  have 
bet'll  his  personal  exeellenee,  was  utterly  impossible  to  his  placid 
and  unstatesmanlike  genius:  the  government  of  the  country 
ill  the  hour  when  every  breaker  and  billow  of  the  political  occaii 
was  breaking  upon  its  shores.  Of  course,  we  are  not  in  this 
place  prepared  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  causes  of  his  memora¬ 
ble  failure,  only  so  far  as  the  circumstances  are  related  to  tlie 
subject  of  our  paper.  Vane  naturally  emerged  instantly  from 
his  retirement,  and  became  an  object  of  terror,  certainly  of 
alarm,  to  the  new  Protector  ;  for  Vane  carrit'd  with  him  an 
amazing  popularity  and  consideration  with  many  great  parlies 
of  the  nation,  especially  of  that  strong,  but  humbled,  rej)ublican 
parly;  the  members  of  w'hich,  now'  that  the  strong  w'arrior- 
priiice  was  dead,  W’cre  mustering  together  from  their  country, 
scats  and  places  of  exile.  Vane  ollbred  himself  as  candidate  for 
his  old  llorougli  of  Jvingston-upoii-J  lull,  for  which  place  he  in¬ 
deed  claimed  to  be  coiisidcreil  as  the  law'ful  representative,  as 
neither  he  nor  his  party  acknow'ledged  the  dissolution  of  the 
Long  rarliament,  although  compelled  to  submit  to  it  ;  and  he 
was  returned  by  a  majority  of  votes,  but  the  Cromw'cll  party 
gave  the  certilicate  of  his  election  to  another.  Jlc  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  l^ristol,  and  with  exactly  the  same  results.  lie  Hum 
stood  for  Whitechurch,  in  Hampshire,  and  for  this  place  ho 
secured  his  return,  and  was  now  able  to  occupy  the  place  the 
(’romw'cll  jiarty  had  so  much  dreaded  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
lliis  is  the  circumstance  to  w'hich  Daxter  ungenerously  alliid(*s 
when  he  speaks  of  him  as  “  the  rejected  of  three  Jloroughs,” 
which,  how'ever,  w'as  not  the  case.  As  w'e  read  the  story  of  that 
brief  and  mournful  struerjjle,  w'hatever  admiratiou  w'e  mav  irive 
to  the  magnanimity  of  V^ane  and  his  coadjutors,  w'o  are  unable 
to  spare  much  sympathy.  AVe  become  impatient  and  exasperated 
while  we  behold  those  heroic  and  splendid  stragglers,  men  of 
largo  capacity,  of  immense  laith  in  their  principles,  pouring 
about  their  oratory,  declamation,  and  invective ;  spinning  their 
clever  tactics  for  displacing  Diehard  Cromw'cll,  and  rearing  their 
phantom  republics  w'hile  the  subtle  Honk  w'as  hatching  his 
iicheiucs,  and  the  dastardly  Charles  Stuart  cracking  his  jokes 
over  his  intended  feats  of  murder  and  treason  ;  and  for  these 
brave  spirits  the  w'ood  was  being  prepared  for  the  scalfold,  and 
the  headsmen  sharpening  their  axes  and  preparing  their  ropes, 
flh,  it  is  a  mournful  business — strange!  Jfow'  ditfereiit  is  the 
^pcct  of  affairs  to  posterity,  than  to  the  living  actors  in  a 
great  drama.  With  Vane  as  their  chief,  wrought  Algernon 
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liiif'ry  Vane. 

Sidney,  and  other  such  masculine  and  majestic  men.  1:  over 
there  existed  men  who  seem  to  our  minds  to  realize  the  colosx^l 
tvjH?  ol*  Roman,  Coriolanus-like  irreatness,  thc<o  wore  the  inoi;. 
They  thought  they  were  acting  to  prevent  the  vile  S:uart<’  re¬ 
turn — we  suppose  of  any  party  there  now  scarcely  lives  one  who 
does  not  see  that  they  took  exactly  the  course  to  hasten  it.  TLo 
clear,  ringing  eloquence,  c5^>ocially  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  sounds 
like  the  mournful  toll  of  English  frecvlom  ;  high,  great  senti¬ 
ments  heave  out  in  that  instantaneous  attack  he  orgiiiii/td  ujvii 
the  Government,  and  the  right  of  RichanH.Vnnwell,  imnudiatoly 
on  taking  his  seat.  He  resist evl  the  Government  esjHvially  from 
the  fear  that  it  would,  by  its  weakness,  accelerate  the  return  ot‘ 
the  King.  Again  and  again  he  exclaims.  **  ^>hall  we  Iv  under- 
builders  to  supreme  Stuart  ?  i'hall  we  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
system  that  must  bring  a  Gharle-^  the  Sivoiul  back  to  us.  ><vncr 
or  later?”  Much  of  his  language  has  a  scorn,  personal  inviv- 
tive,  of  so  bitter  a  kind,  that  we  grieve  to  hear  it  from  the  lips 
of  Vane.  Here  is  a  passs;ige  : — 

Mr.  SjK aker. — Among  all  the  jHMple  of  the  universe.  I  know  n.'r.e 
who  have  shown  so  muGi  zeal  for  the  libt'i  ty  of  tluir  countrv,  a?  the 
Kimlish  at  this  time  have  done:  thev  have,  bv  the  help  o,  biviue 
rrovidence,  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  have  made  themseHes  Ira'. 
We  have  driven  away  the  hereditary  tyranny  of  tlio  house  of  Siu.irt, 
at  the  expense  of  mueh  blood  and  treasure,  iii  hopes  of  enjoyiiij; 
hereditarv  iilKUtv.  atter  havim:  shaken  otf  the  voke  of  kin^tship;  and 
liure  IS  not  a  man  amongst  us,  who  could  have  imagined  tiiat  ary 
person  would  In?  so  Ih'KI  as  to  dare  to  attempt  the  ravishing  from  u< 
that  frietlom,  which  cost  us  so  much  blood  and  so  much  labour,  but 
so  it  happi'iis,  I  know  not  by  what  misfortuiio,  we  are  f.illen  into  the 
error  of  those  who  pois^nud  the  emperor  Titus  to  make  r'om  lor 
Homitian,  who  made  awav  Auirustus  that  thev  miuht  have  Tiberius, 
and  changeil  Claudius  for  A'ero.  I  am  sensible  these  examples  ari* 
foreign  from  my  subji'ct,  since  the  Romans  in  those  days  were  butied 
in  lewdness  and  luxury ;  whereas  the  people  of  England  are  now 
renowned,  all  over  the  world,  for  their  great  virtue  and  diseipline; 
and  yet  sutler  an  idiot  w  ithout  courage,  without  sense,  nay,  without 
ambition,  to  have  dominion,  in  a  country  of  liberty  I  One  couhl 
a  littlf  trith  Oliver  CromuYlI,  thou>jh,  contraiy  A/s  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  parliament,  contrary  to  his  duty  to  tiie  public,  contrary  to  the 
respect  he  owed  that  venerable  body  from  whom  he  ri'ceived  lus 
authority,  he  usiirj>e<i  the  government.  Ifis  merit  (.rfn/- 

on/i/ain/,  that  our  judjinent'^,  »»///•  mhjht  he  hliiitled  Av  /'• 

lb*  made  his  way  to  empire  by  the  most  illustrious  actions :  ho  haJ 
under  his  command  an  army  that  had  made  him  a  compieror,  and  a 
jMX>ple  that  had  made  him  their  general.  Rut  as  for  Richard  Cromwell 
ois  son,  who  is  he  ?  what  are  his  titles  ?  We  have  seen  that  he  had  a 
•iword  by  his  side;  but  did  he  ever  draw  it?  And  what  is  oi  mori* 
imporUuicc  in  this  ca§c‘,  is  he  lit  to  get  obedience  from  a  mighty  nation, 
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wh.'  ooulvl  uovor  a  r^vuu.ui  olvv  him  :  Yo:  wo  iuu>:  iwojjthsv* 

:iii>  min  .is  our  kir.^:.  uiuior  :ho  s:yIo  o:  IVotivtor ! — a  luiu  wiihom 
Hr:h.  wihvHi:  oour  l.^^  w  ithout  ootuiuot.  For  luy  j\irr,  I  uiv].‘ir\%  sdr, 
i:  jhili  lit  vor  bo  :siivi  that  I  iiuulo  saoh  a  uuiu  my  m.istor. 

Well,  wonU  like  those  iliwo  the  nutur.illy  quiet  in:\u  to 
his  elvik'urity  at  Cheshuut.  lie  al\lieatc\l,  aiul  never  ujqvaiwl  in 
I'ublie  aC'iiti*  Aiul  now*  rapivlly  hastenixl  the  luoveinent  ot‘ 
Monk  :  lor  in  the  briet'  jvri<.Hi  whieh  ri'inaiiuxl  in  the  inextrieable 
coil  of  atlairs.  Vane  Kvaine  Fix'sident  of  the  Oouneil  of  the 
Nation:  but  Monk  held  the  army,  and  the  i^lorious  nioiuenis  of 
Enirlish  mwloui  aiul  justiee  were  drawing;  to  a  elv'se.  Charles 
ivtunuxl :  an  iTuinense,  and  most  i^raeious  indemuitv  was  prv’*- 
cuixhI  to  all :  Vane  had  taken  no  part  in  the  trial  aiu'l  exivution 
of  Charles  1.  When  the  King  retunuxl.  he  eontiniuxl  in  his 
house  at  Hampstead  ;  he  was  one  of  the  very  til's!  maile  to  tran¬ 
slate  the  King’s  sense  of  his  promised  Aet  of  Indemnity  :  he  was 
anv'stixi  in  ihily,  UUHh  and  tlung  into  the  tvover.  There  ean  Iv 
no  doubt  that  Clareiulon  and  i'harles  had  determined  on  his 
miinler  from  the  very  tirst.  From  many  eonsivlerations.  he  was 
pmKibly  the  strongest  man  in  Knglaiul:  it  was  a  very  ditlieidl 
thing  to  tiud  grounds  for  an  indiet ment.  and  h'r  two  years  he 
I'oiitimievl  in  prison.  He  was  removed  fi\>m  the  'Tower  to  a 
lonely  east le  in  lUie  of  the  Seilly  Isles:  then',  utterlv  severed 
fmm  all  eommunieation  with  his  family,  or  any  I'f  Ids  great 
tvmrades.  he  was  eonsigned  onlv  to  hear  the  wimls  raving  nniml 
the  turrets  of  his  prison.  t>r  the  moaning  sea  dashing  at  its  ba<e. 
In  such  states  tliis  irreat  man  seems  to  shine  out  with  nuue 
dignity  and  beaut v.  What  were  his  t ’noughts  theix'.  what  his 
consolations  or  oeeupations,  we  liave  iu>  means  of  very  well 
knowing,  exee]niiig  In*  tlie  ro'^ult,  when  thv»se  great  traiti>rs  to 
English  freedom,  luiving  proeured  a  more  supple  Farliament, 
and  having  manipulated  aiul  maiueuvred,  with  ingenious  dex¬ 
terity,  their  determination  upi>n  his  life,  reealled  liim  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Meantime,  his  friends  were  in  the  grave  or  in  exile  :  their 
IkhIu's,  like  his.  were  immured  in  ilungeons,  or  the  seallold  ha»l 
drunk  their  blood.  A  letter  to  his  wife,  too  long  to  ouote, 
lurnishes  proi^f  of  the  tine  texture  of  his  eliaraeter:  reveals  Ids 
own  resolution,  aiul  in  subtle  aiul  eoneealed  hints,  his  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  would  sihui  lu'  ealled  to  dit'.  St>me  i>l  his  purest 
thoughts  also  oeeur  in  b.is  paper,  t'liliihxl  “  Mt'<litati(»ns  on 
Hoatii.  Ho  was  lu'rviiig  Iniuselt  l»'r  tlu' inevitable  I'lul.  *^ueh 
as  tlu'  following,  show  this: — 

HIS  MrniTATlON  IN  I'lUSv'N  ON  l»i:  MM. 

heath  is  the  iucvilablc  law  Cod  and  nature  have  pul  upon  us. 
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Things  rortaiii  nhould  not  be  feared,  but  expected.  Things  doubtful 
only  are  to  Im*  feared.  Death,  instead  of  taking  away  anything  from 
us,  gives  us  all,  even  the  perfection  of  our  natures  ;  sets  us  at  liberty 
both  from  our  own  bodily  desires  and  others’  <lomination  ;  makes  the 
servant  free  from  his  master.  It  doth  not  bring  us  into  darkness,  but 
takes  darkness  out  of  us,  us  out  of  darkness,  and  puts  us  into  inarvel- 
loub  light.  Nothing  perishes  or  is  dissolved  by  death,  but  the  veil  and 
covering,  which  is  wont  to  be  done  away  from  all  rij)e  fruit.  It 
brings  us  out  of  a  dark  dungeon,  through  the  crannies  whereof  our 
sight  of  light  is  but  weak  and  small,  and  brings  us  into  an  open 
liberty,  an  estiite  of  light  and  life,  unveiled  and  perpetual.  It  takes 
us  out  of  that  mortality  which  began  in  the  womb  of  our  mother, 
and  now  ends  to  bring  us  into  that  life  which  shall  never  end.  This 
clay,  whieh  thou  foarest  as  thy  last,  is  thy  hirth'day  into  eternity. 

Ihdt/i  holih  a  hiifh  place  in  the  policjf  and  great  cnmuionuu  nlth  of 
the  world.  It  is  very  profitable  for  the  succession  and  continuance  (*f 
the  works  of  nature. 

Again : — 

It  is  most  just,  reasonable,  and  desirahlo,  to  arrive  at  that  place 
towards  whieh  we  are  always  walking.  Why  fearest  thou  to  go 
whitluT  all  the  world  goes?  If  is  the  part  of  a  valiant  and  gr nr roim 
wimf,  to  prrft  r  sonic  things  before  Jife^  as  things  for  which  avian 
should  not  donht  nor  fear  to  dir.  In  such  a  east*,  however  matters  go, 
a  man  must  more  aeeount  thcn*of  than  of  his  life.  JIc  must  rim  Ids 
race  with  resolution,  that  he  may  perforin  things  prolitahle  and 
exemplary. 

Thus  the  ii()hh*r  Knglish  Soiioea  eoiisoh'd  aiul  sirengthened 
himself : — 

'fhere  is  a  time  to  live  and  a  time  to  die.  A  good  ileath  is  tar 
better  and  more  eligible  than  an  ill  life.  A  wise  man  livt's  hut  so 
long  as  his  life  is  more  worth  llian  his  death.  Tin*  longer  lile  is  iiol 
always  the  better.  To  what  end  serves  a  long  life  :  Simply  to  live, 
breathe,  oat,  drink,  and  see  this  world.  What  needs  so  long  a  time 
for  all  this?  Methinks  we  should  soon  bo  tired  with  the  daily  repeti¬ 
tion  of  these  and  the  like  vanities,  AVould  we  live  long  to  gain 
knowh'dgt*,  experienoo,  and  virtue  ?  This  seems  an  lionrst  design,  hut 
is  bettor  to  be  had  other  waj's  by  good  men,  when  their  bodies  ,are  in 
the  grave. 

Again 

It  is  a  great  point  of  wisdom  to  know  the  right  lionr  and  fit  season 
to  die.  Main/  virn  have  survived  their  own  qlovg.  That  is  tin*  b('s^ 
death  whii'h  is  weT.  recollected  in  itself,  (pii(‘t,  solitarv,  and  attendelh 
wholly  to  what  at  that  time  is  fittest. 

I  hey  that  live  by  faith,  dit*  daily.  The  life  wliicli  faith  teaches, 
works  death.  It  leads  up  the  mind  to  things  not  seen,  >vhich  are 


(h'ottmh  of  /tis  Imlit'tmenf, 


eternal,  and  takes  it  oil'  with  its  aflcctions  and  desires,  Irom  thinL^s 
R'on,  which  are  temporary.  . 

We  pass  over  his  pathefic,  liigh-toned,  and  boaufiful  le«er 
(ohis  wife.  Wo  notice,  however,  sucli  passa-'cs  as  the  ibilow- 

I'nff  •— 


mg 


Have  faith  and  hope,  my  dearest.  God’s  arm  is  not  shorfened  • 
doubtless  great  and  precious  promises  are  yet  in  store  to  bo  accom¬ 
plished  in  and  upon  believers  hero  on  earth,  to  the  making  of  Christ 
admired  in  them.  And  it  \\  e  cannot  live  in  the  power  'and  actual 
possession  of  them,  yet  if  wo  die  in  the  foresight  and  emhraeiii-  of 
them  by  faith,  it  will  bo  our  great  blessing.  Thi,  dark  nujhl  ami  black 
ihadf  icbtch  hod  hath  drawn  over  his  work  in  the  midst  of  as,  may  he  for 

aught  we  know,  the  ground-colour  to  some  beautiful  piece  that  he  is  'now 
exposing  to  the  light. 

*  ♦  ^'  *  *  *  #  * 

And  why  should  such  a  taking  up  sanetuari-  in  God,  and  desiring 
to  continue  a  lulgrim  and  solitary  in  this  world,  whilst  I  am  in  it 
aprd  still  matter  of  jeutoHs;/,  distrust,  and  ruqe,  as  I  see  it  doth  to  those 
who  are  unwitting  that  I  should  be  buried  und  tie  quiet  in  mg  grace, 
tnn.  Thcg  that  press  so  earnesfh/  to  cnrnj  on  mg  trial  do 
little  know  irhat  presence  of  God  mag  he  ajjorded  me  in  and  issae  oaf.  of 
d,  to  the  magni/jfing  of  Christ  in  mg  hodg^hgUfe  or  hg  death.  j\or 
can  they,  1  am  sure,  ima^ino  liow  much  J  desir(‘  to  be  dissolved 
and  to  be  W’ilh  Christ,  which  of  all  things  that  ran  befall  me  1  account 
best  of  all.  And  till  then,  1  desire  to  be  made  faithful  in  my  place  and 
station,  to  make  confession  of  him  before  men,  and  not  deny  his  name, 

II  called  lorth  to  give  a  public,  testimony  and  witiuiss  eoncerning  him, 
and  to  bo  herein  nothing  terrified. 

Me  was^  removod  from  Scilly  to  the  Tower  of  London,  about, 
uareh,  l()b2,  and  lie  was  brought  before  the  (Joiirt  of  King’s 
eneh  on  the  ‘.ind  ot  Juno,  ](iG2.  The  indietinenl,  wbieb  la* 
was  not  permitted  to  see  before  it  was  road,  nor  pfurnitted  to 
.  copy  of  afterwards,  charged  him  with  compassing,  and 
imagining  the  death  of  Charles  IT.,  and  conspiring  to  subvert, 
the  ancient  franae  of  the  King  by  government  of  the  realm, 
jven  for  that  heinous  age,  when  law  was  a  mockery,  the  grounds 
^ .  !^c  indictment  of  Sir  Harry  Yano  arc  marvellous  in  their 
wickedness.  Will  it  be  believed  now,  by  ordinary  readers,  tliat 
J>ne  of  the  first  items  of  the  irnpoaeliment  was  tliat  whieli  wo 
a\c  designated  as  his  illustrious  and  majestic  defence  of  the 
mglish  seas  ;  sweeping  tlic  waves  of  our  narrow  channel,  free  of 
Tromp  with  liis  lirooni  at  tlic  Aiast-head.  d  his  report  nf 
aii  estiiiiiito  of  the  number  of  ships  for  the  summer  guaid  uf 

e  narrow  seas  a ‘Mevy  of  on  South  W  ales  for  the 

tting  out  this  fleet/'  which  was  to  be  paid  to  Sir  Henry 


Sir  Harry  Vane, 
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Vane,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  warrants  for  tlie  production  of 
firelocks  and  drums;  warrants  for  the  commission  of  officers  of 
the  army,  hearing  his  authority  ;  warrants  dcliveriiif^  arms  and 
barrels  of  powder  to  regiments.  Such  were  the  items  of  this 
memorable  indictment.  Terhaps  the  more  serious,  although 
hyjx)thetical,  was  the  following: — 

Then  one  Marsh  was  produced  a  witness,  who  proves,  that  Sir  Henry 
Vaiio  proposed  the  new  model  of  government,  Whitlock  being  in  the 
chair,  in  these  particulars: — 

1.  That  the  supreme  potcer,  delegated  hy  the  people  to  their  irusfeeti^ 
ought  to  be  in  some  fundamentals  not  dispensed  tcith, 

2.  That  it  is  dcstruetive  to  the  people's  liberties  (Jo  tchicli  by  Gods 
blessing  they  are  restored)  to  admit  any  earthly  king  or  single  person, 
to  the  legislative  or  executive  power  over  the  nation. 

3.  That  the  supreme  power  delegated,  is  not  entrusted  to  the  peoples 
trustees,  to  erect  matters  oj'  Faith  or  Worship,  so  as  to  exercise  coni- 
pulsiofi  therein. 

Tho.  Tury  proves,  that  he  was  at  the  debating  of  the  two  last  of 
these  propositions,  and  believes  they  were  proposed  to  the  Chairman 
Whitlock  by  Sir  Henry  Vane ;  but  affirins  confidently,  that  Sir  Henry 
Vane  gave  reasons  to  maintain  them. 


Of  course,  the  argument  with  reference  to  the  navy,  proceeded 
uj)on  the  principle,  that,  to  sustain  the  army  and  navy,  was  to 
keep  the  King  out  of  his  possession.  The  trial  was  a  nefarious 
business.  Ludlow  somewhere  remarks,  in  his  interesting  life, 
that  upon  his  trial.  Sir  Henry  Vane  pleaded  rather  for  the  life 
and  liberties  of  his  countrv  than  for  his  own  ;  he  addressed  him- 
self  to  his  task  in  a  spirit  of  royal  cheerfulness,  and  with  over¬ 
whelming  tact  and  elocpience,  set  aside  tho  validity  of  the 
charges;  his  convincing  arguments  took  from  his  prosecutors 
the  power  of  reply,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  Forster,  was  heard  to 
say :  “  d’hough  we  know  not  what  to  say  to  him,  we  know  what 
to  do  with  him.”  After  Vane’s  closing  defence,  the  Solicitor- 
(leneral,  :n  a  speech  of  singular  execrable  brutality,  declared 
to  the  jury,  that  “  the  prisoner  must  be  made  a  public  sacrifice 
and,  in  replv  to  ^  ane’s  protest,  that  he  had  not  been  permitted 
to  have  the  i)enefit  of  counsel,  the  same  worthy  asked,  “  V  hat 
**  counsel  did  the  prisoner  think  would,  or  durst  speak  for  him, 
“  in  such  a  manifest  case  of  treason  ;  unless  he  would  call  down 
the  heads  ot  his  fellow-traitors  from  Westminster  Hall.”  Ihe 
Solieitor-Cioneral  was  even  permitted  to  whisper  to  all  the  incm- 
l>ers  ot  the  jury  as  they  were  leaving  the  box.  d'hey  deliber¬ 
ated  half-an-hour,  and  returned  with  a  verdict  of  “  (.Tuilty.”  There 
liad  Iven  someloolish  exjH'ctation  that,  even  then,  his  life  might 
be  saved,  but  Charles  and  Clarendon  were  even  nervously 
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anxious  for  his  murder.  Mr.  Forster  produces  the  following 
letter  from  Charles  to  Clarepdoii,  the  day  after  his  trial,  and 
before  his  sentence  : — 

The  relation,  that  has  Ixen  made  to  me  of  Sir  Keiiry's  Vane's 
carritti^e  yesterday  in  the  hall,  is  the  occasion  of  this  letter,  whieli,  if 
I  am  rij!:htly  informed,  was  so  insolent  as  to  justify  all  he  had  done, 
acknowledging  no  supreme  power  in  England  but  a  iiarliament,  and 
many  things  to  that  j)urpose.  You  have  had  a  true  account  of  all ; 
and  if  he  has  given  new  occasion  to  be  hanged,  certainly  he  is  too  itun- 
ijerous  a  man  to  let  Jivey  if  we  can  honestly  jnd  him  out  of  the  way. 
Think  of  this,  and  give  me  some  account  of  it  to-morrow,  till  when  I 
have  no  more  to  say  to  you.  (J.  It. 


Called  up  for  his  sontonco,  there  were  circumstances  of  con¬ 
siderable  excitement  in  the  Court,  lie  submitted,  for  instance, 
tirst,  “  Whether  a  Jhirliament  were  accountable  to  any  inferior 
Court.”  Second,  “  AVhether  the  King,  being  out  of  possession,” 
—here  the  Court  broke  in  u])on  him  with  great  vehemence, 
declaring,  “the  King  never  was  out  of  ])ossession.”  AVith  ex- 
oct'ding  coolness,  he  replied,  tliat  “the  Indictment  against  him 
“then  must  inevitably  fall  to  tlie  ground,  for  the  one  charge 
“alleged  against  him,  was  that  be  endeavourt'd  to  heep  out  his 
“Majesty.”  It  was  unanswerable;  the  excitement  became 
intense;  in  the  midst  of  it  he  desisted  from  all  further  atteni])ts, 
folded  up  his  papers,  solemnly  appealed  from  the  tribunal  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  reminding  his  judges,  that  before  that  judg¬ 
ment  they  would  all  at  last  be  brouglit;  and  expressed  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  die  for  his  testimony'.  Abusive  Sergeant  Kecding 
broke  in  here,  “  So  you  may,  sir,  in  good  time,  by  the  (irace  of 
“  God.”  This  was  he,  who,  in  a  previous  hour  of  the  trial,  when 


>ane  was  reading  a  passage  from  a  volume  of  the  Statutes, 
desiring  to  look  at  it,  attemjded  to  snatch  it  rudely  from  his 
hands.  Vane  w’itliheld  and  closed  tlie  volume,  exclaiming, 
“When  I  employ  y^ou  as  my  counsel,  sir,  1  will  find  you  books.” 
He  was  sentenced  to  execution  on  Tower  Hill.  English  lawyers 
have,  since  tlien,  pronounced  the  sentence  “  infamous.”  J‘lven 
Justice  Forster  who  tried  him,  is  quoted  by^  Mr.  Forster  as, 
by  implication  in  his  apology,  condemning  the  verdict,  d'he 
case  only  stands  on  record  as  a  selection  of  tlie  most  marked  and 
conspicuous  man  in  the  nation  as  the  subject  of  royad  nwenge. 
He  was  condemned  on  AVT'dnesday' ;  he  was  to  die  on  Saturday. 
A  little  volume  before  us,  from  which  w'e  liave  already'  ([noted, 
contains  many”  of  his  occasional  sj)ecchcs ;  tlnw  ouglit  to  be 
better  know'll.  Sometimes,  in  his  speeches  in  the  House  ol 
bonnnons,  we  have  thought  w’c  detected  the  marks  of  irritation 
and  petulance,  but  there  are  no  such  indications  in  these  w’ords 


*JH*|  ^Ir  Han't/  f  \{ne, 

— II  calm,  pcrn])liic  glow  ])crvades  them  all;  n  lull  assurance  of 
laith  ;  a  liop*  ol*  glory.  Jfe  does  not  condescend  to  indulge  in 
any  remarks,  even  ui)on  either  liis  adversaries  or  his  iinpro- 
|»itious  trial  ;  there  seems  only,  il‘  that  may  be  said,  too  great 
a  desire  to  depart  and  to  have  done  with  it  all.  The  prayer  wiili 
his  wife  and  children,  and  some  other  friends,  the  night  before 
his  execution,  which  his  friend  tSykes  has  })rescrved,  is  a 
wonderful  rapture'  of  elevated,  and  sustained,  and  earnest  devo¬ 
tion.  It  is  full  of  pithy  pieces,  especially  he  prays,  Let  tfu/ 
servant  see  death  shrink  under  him  ;  what  a  glorious  sight  will 
“  this  be  in  they)resenccof  many  witnesses,  to  have  death  shrink 
“  under  him,  which  he  acknowledgeth  to  be  only  l)y  the  power  of 
“  the  resurrection  of  »Iesus  Christ,  whom  the  bands  of  death  could 
“  not  hold  down,  let  that  s])irit  enter  into  us  tliat  will  set  us  again 
“  upon  our  feet.’’  1  le  adores  (Jod  the  Father,  because,  “  'J'hou  art 
“  rending  this  veil,  and  bringing  us  to  a  mountain  tliat  abides 
“  tirm.”  He  prayed  for  his  family. 

Prosper  and  relieve  that  poor  handful  that  are  in  prisons  and  bonds 
that  thetj  mat/  he  raised  up  and  trample  death  under  foot .  Let  7nt/  poor 
J'a milt/  that  is  left  desoluie,  let  mi/  dear  ivijh  and  children  he  taken  into 
tin/  care^  he  thou  a  husband,  father^  and  master  to  them.  Let  the. spirits 
of  those  that  love  me,  he  drawn  out  towards  them.  Jn  t  a  hlessi/u/  f>e 
upon  these  friends  that  are  here  at  this  time,  strenfjthen  them,  lit  tin  in 
find  love  and  (/race  in  thine  eyes,  and  he  increased  with  the  increasinrjs 
if  (tod.  Shew  thj/self  a  loviny  father  to  us  all,  and  do  fur  ns  ahnn- 
dantli/,  above  and  hei/ond  all  that  tee  can  ask  or  think,  for  Jesus  Christ 
his. sake.  Amcii. 

Alb'r  this,  at  alxuit  midnight,  came  the  warrant  for  his 
execution  tilt*  following  day;  the  next  morning  he  said  there 
was  “  no  dismalnt'ss  in  it  after  the  receipt  of  the  warrant,  1  sle])t 
“  four  hours  so  soundly,  that,  the  Lord  hath  made  it  sidlicient  lor 
“me,  and  now  1  am  going  to  sleep  my  last,  after  wliich  1  shall 
“  lU'ed  to  sleep  no  more.”  He  seems  to  have  met  his  wife  and 
children  again  tliat  day,  early  in  the  forenoon,  and,  parting 
with  them,  said,  “  There  is  some  flesh  remaining  yet,  hut  I 
must  (‘ast  it  Ixdiind  me,  and  press  forward  to  mv  Father.”  dhc 
slu'ritr  came  to  him  saying,  he  could  not  be  ready  for  half-aii- 
hoiiryet.  “Then,  sir,”  saiil  Sir  Henry,  “it  rests  with  you,  tor 
“  1  have  been  ready  this  half-hour.”  It  was  thought  at  first  that 
he  would  have  to  walk  to  execution  ;  the  sledge  had  not  arrivi'd ; 
at  length  it  came,  ami  he  said,  “Any  wav,  how  they  ]>lease;  1 
“  hmg  to  be  at  home,  to  bi' dissidved,  and  tobe  with  (  lirist,  which 
“  is  best  ol  all.’  He  went  downstairs  from  his  (diainher,  and 
seatinl  hiinsell  in  the  sledge,  his  friends  and  servants  standing 
by  him,  and  Sykes  accompanying  him  to  the  close.  As  they 
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passed  along,  ii  was  like  a  wal  procession  ;  shouts  and  gestures 
^rc  made  to  him  ;  the  tops  of  the  houses  wore  crowded,  and  all 
the  windows  thronged  ;  even  the  prisoners  of  tlie  'fowi'r,  as  lu^ 
passed  along,  and  the  thronging  multitudes  hy  liis  side,  and  the 
people  looking  down  on  the  ])rocession,  exclaimed,  “  Th(» 
“Lord  go  with  you  ;  the  great  God  of  Heaven  and  earth  apjx'ar 
“in  you  and  for  you/'  As  he  came  witliin  tlic  rails  of  the  scatlold, 
the  pathetic  voices  of  the  ])eople  greeted  liim  like  acclamations, 
ming  out,  “The  Lord  Jesus  he  with  tliy  dear  soul ! '’  One 
voice  shouted  to  liim,  “  Tliat  is  tlie  most  glorious  sejit  you  ever 
“sat  on  !  "  It  is  so,  iudeed,"  he  replied,  in  a  cheerful  voice. 
AV'hen  he  appeared  in  front  of  the  scatlold,  in  liis  black  suit  and 
cloak,  with  scarlet  silk  waistcoat,  the  victorious  coloui*,  manv 
supposed  ho  was  some  person  connected  ollicially  with  the  ex('- 
cution,  or  some  looker  on.  Thev  were  amazed  to  find  in  that, 
groat  and  noble  presence,  the  prisoner  who  was  to  die.  JIow 
“cheerful  he  is,'*  said  some  ;  “He  does  not  look  like  a  dying 
“  man,'’ said  others  ;  with  other  such  astonished  speeches.  The 
scene  at  his  execution  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  dis¬ 
graceful.  Vane  was  calm  enough  to  attempt  to  address  the 
multitude  coherently — he  had  promised  to  say  nothing  reflecting 
on  the  King  or  Government,  nor  does  it  seem  that  he  attempted 
to  do  so:  he  was  hustled — his  papers  snatched  from  his  hands, 
taken  from  his  pocket ;  even  then,  in  the  midst  ol‘  all,  he  pre¬ 
served  a  serene  and  comjioscd  demeanour.  When  he  atfein])t(‘d 
to  speak,  the  trumpets  sounded  to  drown  his  voice  ;  (‘ntlmsiasiii 
wept  for  him,  while  it  admired  him!  At  last  he  turned  aside', 
exclaiming,  It  is  a  bad  cause  which  cannot  hear  the  words  of  a 
“dying man.”  He  seems  to  have  been  j)erinitted  to  pray  a  litth? 
in  ]>eace  :  such  sentences  as  the  following,  fell  from  him,  r(*corde<l 
ky  Sykes:  “Bring  us,  G  Lord,  into  the  true  mystical  Sabbath, 
“that  we  may  cease  from  our  ow'ii  works ;  rest  from  our  own  la- 
“feurs,  and  become  a  meet  habitation  of  Thy  Sjiirit,”  Sic.y  Siv. 
His  last  words  were,  “Father,  glorify  thy  servant  in  the  sight, 
“of  men,  that  he  may  glorify  Thee,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
“  to  Thee,  and  to  his  countr}\”  ’fhereupon,  he  stretched  out,  his 
arms,  in  an  instant,  swift  fell  the  stroke,  and  the  head  of  one  of 
the  greatest  and  ])urest  beings  that  eyer  adoriu'd  our  world, 
rolled  on  the  scaffold  !  Old  Fepys  was  there,  and  in  th.'it  asiniiu' 
hook  of  his,  he  tells  us  how  he  had  a  room  on  Tower  Hill,  that 
he  might  see  the  whole  affair.  ’Tliat  poor  ass  testifies,  and  lie 
in  a  Government  oflice  at  the  time,  as  we  know,  that  “  lui 
“changed  not  his  colour  nor  spirit  to  the  last  ;  spoki’  vc'ry  confi¬ 
dently  of  his  being  presently  at  the  right  liand  of  Glirist,  and, 
*in  all  things,  appeared  the  most  resolved  man  that  ever  died  in 
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“  that  inaiinor,  and  nhowod  inoreol  lieat  than  of  cowardice,  but, 
“  vet  withal,  humility  and  ^i^ravit y  ; and  the  testimony  from  an 
iml)ecilc  time-server,  like  Pepys,  has  a  little  measures  ot  histori¬ 
cal  worth  in  it.  So  Sir  Harry  went  away  in  his  chariot  to 
lu‘av(‘n,  and  IVpys  tells  us  how  he  “went  away  to  dinner  A 
(lav  or  two  after  he  tells  us  how  “the  talk  was  that  Sir  Harry 
“  \’ane  must  he  j^one  to  heaven,  and  that  the  Kin^  had  lost  inorc^ 
“  hy  that  man’s  (Icath  than  he  will  gain  again  a  jxood  while.” 
Syk(\s  iK'autifully  and  patheti(‘ally  says,  “  CromwcU’s  victories 
“are  swallowed  up  of  death  ;  Vane  has  swallowed  up  death  itsi'lf 
“  in  victory.  He  let  lall  his  mantle,  left  his  body  behind  him, 
“  that  he  had  worn  for  nine  and  forty  years,  and  has  gone  to  keej> 
“  his  (‘verlasting  jubih'e  in  Hod’s  everlasting  rest.  Jt  is  all  (hiy 
“  with  him  now,  no  night  nor  sorrow  more,  no  prison  nor  death  !” 
Huriu'tt  testities,  and  Pc]>ys  also  implies  it,  that  his  death  made 
the  Ibiindations  of  the  thnme  thrill,  and  almost  shook  it  from 
its  .sti‘adfastne.ss.  ’fhe  publication  of  the  little  j)amphlct  of  his 
trial,  which  was  exteiisivcdy  circulated,  and  his  most  remarkable 
biography  by  Sykes,  set  him  a-talking,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
in  m(‘n’s  consciences,  after  his  death.  February  llth,  1()(>3, 
IV‘|)ys  testitii's,  “At  night  my  wife  read  Sir  II.  Acme’s  trial  to 
“  nn*,  and  I  tind  it  a  very  (‘xcellent  thing,  worth  reading,  and  him 
“  to  have  luvn  a  very  wise  man.”  Also  N’ane’s  pamphlets,  his 
I/ttilimj  his  Halttncc  of  (iorrnnnrnf,  and  the  others, 

wc'H'  being  read  in  private  meetings;  and  his  spirit  was  at  work, 
although  his  body  was  in  the  tomb.  He  was  beh('ad('d,  hut  we 
may  belit'vt*  that  the  nu'iuory  of  his  execution,  joiiu'd  to  the  re¬ 
collection  of  his  singularly  noble  and  pure  career,  did  something 
towards  swee])ing  linally,  and  for  ever,  the  execrable,  execrated, 
and  detested  Stuarts  from  the  throne,  (’larendon  makes  it  an 
article  against  Vane,  that  he  was  “  a  man  independent  of  all 
“  parties  ;  ”  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  since  his  death.  Vane  has 
ree(‘iv('d  far  less  justice,  both  at  the  hands  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  posti'rity,  than  most  of  the  great  characters  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  period  of  our  history.  Although  he  was  of  the  !Noncon- 
tormists,  he  was  too  broad,  and  too  high  in  his  views  to  give 
them  much  satisfaction.  If  he  opposed  the  Hishops  and  forfeited 
tlu'ir  favour,  he  would  not  persecute  ^Irs.  Anne  Ifutchinson,  and 
h('  .saeritietnl  the  favour  ot  the  sectaries  ;  religiously,  while  wc 
have  indieatc'd  tlu'  tVeipiout  iiivstieism  of  his  views,  he  was  ini- 
nu'asurahlv  in  advanei*  ot’  his  a'^c'.  W('  love  Pichard  l»axt(T, 

hut  his  a(‘e«uint  of  \  ane  is  singularlv  characteristic  (»f  the  Ire- 
(pamt  narrowne>s  and  hall-malignant  (piendousness  of  the  dear 
(dd  latlu'r.  .Vs  he  was  bel'ore  his  age  in  religion — a  matter  very 
greatly  to  himself — so  also  he  was  before  his  age  in  politics.  c 
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admire  and  reverence  him,  but  for  the  interests  of  peace  and  for 
the  well-ordering  of  the  State,  we  are  compelled  to  side  with 
Cromwell.  Hut  Vane’s  life  is,  altogether,  one  that  does  one 
good  to  read,  or  to  compile.  There  was  not  a  shred  nor  thread 
of  littleness  in  any  part  of  his  character;  its  only  fault  is  its 
lofty  ideality.  ]Not  one  of  his  numerous  assailants  or  adversaries 
has  ever  been  able,  by  a  breath,  to  touch  or  tarnish  the  pure  mir¬ 
ror  of  that  excellence.  The  only  possible,  doubtful  circumstance, 
is  the  possession  of  that  paper  from  the  red  velvet  case,  which 
Ix'came  evidence  leading  to  the  death  of  Stratford.  We  think 
it  cannot  be  doubtful  what  any  of  our  readers,  in  such  a  (*ast', 
would  have  done ;  a  movement  of  Providence  seemed  to  guide 
his  hands  to  that  fatal  case,  and  once  ])ossessed  of  its  informa¬ 
tion,  how  could  he  do  other  than  reveal  it  to  his  country  Al¬ 
together  the  whole  character  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  stands  in  its 
lucid  and  transparent  satisfaetoriness  by  the  side  of  the  h'w 
most  really  elevated  men  of  the  time.  He  re])resents,  in  full- 
orbed  completeness,  those  principles  in  living  embodiment  which 
adorn  the  political  pages  of  ^lilton,  which  shine  also  in  the 
career  of  Marvel.  lie  had  the  political  righteousness,  which 
makes  IVni  and  Hampden  so  venerable.  While,  he  seems  to 
have  combined,  in  a  rare  manner,  that  patient  Hihlical  research, 
that  life  of  devout  thought  and  impiisition  which  ilames  over  the 
pages  of  Howe;  the  rarity  of  his  character  being,  that  beyond 
almost  any  other  mighty  ])olitician  to  whom  we  can  refer,  lie 
united  the  attributes  of  aedion,  whicli  made  him  powerful  in 
Whitehall,  with  the  attributes  of  contcanplatlon,  wliieh,  as  tlnw 
solaced  his  own  spirit  among  the  woods  of  Rahy,  the  retirenu'iits 
ot  Relleau,  or  the  dungeons  of  S(*illy,  ])rove  even  now  attractive 
to  those  who  begin  to  peruse  his  little  known,  but  animating 
pages.  * 


*  A  very  able  and  interesting  pa]){‘r,  entitled,  “Sir  Henry  Vane  the 
^o^ngcr,”  apjieared  in  the  Fclcctic  lirricir,  twenty-six  years  sinre— .Inne, 
1840.  We  have  no  knowledge  to  guide  us  to  tlie  autliorsliij) :  its  author 
was  enthusiastic  in  defence  of  V^ane;  but  we  liad  not  then  received  that 
measure  of  knowledge  whicli  could  make  him  just  to  Cromwell.  Our 
paper  is  so  tlioroughly  and  substantially  dilfercnt,  especially  in  dealing 
with  the  topic  of  Vane’s  literary  eharaeter,  (piito  untouchi'd  by  that 
J'riter,  that  we  have  had  no  hesitation  in  bringing  a  too  much  neglected 
hero  beneath  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
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TIIK  KSSAY  CONSTDKUED  AS  TENTATIVE.* 

\\^E  have  united  tliese  volumes  because  their  real  naturalness 
'  ’  may  ^ive  to  tliem  the  claim  ot*  relationship,  ditlerent  as 
art^  tlio  topics  they  treat,  and  their  mode  of  treating  them.  Mr. 
Matthew  Hrownc  writes  like  a  man  who  knows  the  world  pretlv 
well — the  worst  of  it  has  not  spoiled  his  goodness,  geniality, 
and  faith  in  something  better;  and  the  best  of  it  has  not  iiulis- 
]nised  him  trom  taking  a  shrewd  glance  at  the  reality  of  things. 
I'ht'  ecunpanion  volume  seems  to  be  written  by  cpiite  a  dilfen'iit 
g(*nius.  It  has  only  just  reached  us,  in  its  second  edition,  but  it 
hasw(*  believe  been  some  time  before  the  ])ublie,  and  we  sliould 
think  it  is  likely  long  to  retain  the  place  of  a  (piiet  and  most  re- 
fn‘shing  favorite.  What  does  Miss  Parr  mean  by  In  the  Silver 
Atje't  We  have  not  Ix'en  able  to  discover  very  distinctly  that 
slu'  .says  what  she  means,  but  we  take  it  to  imply  that  view  ot 
lile,  and  of  all  things,  llowers,  trees,  rivers,  cities,  men,  and 
women,  which  comes  or  ought  to  come  beneatli  the  softening 
inllui'iiee  of  wise  and  maturing  years.  We  do  not  know  the  age 
td‘  the  amiable  and  accomplished  authoress,  but  here  are  j)agos 
full  of  kindness  and  wisdom  ;  and  if,  as  some  of  tliem  seem  to 
imply,  by  the  paper  called  “  (.'row’s  Eeet,^’  tliere  are  silver  lines 
among  the  locks  of  hair,  no  one  could  very  well  regret  the  years, 
bringing  with  them  such  revenues  of  chastened,  yet  elevated,  de¬ 
lightful,  and  cheerful,  yet  pensive  appreciations  of  life.  In  truth, 
we  have  a  pair  of  most  pleasant  and  readable  volumes  of  essays ; 
as  unlike  each  other  as  essays  can  well  be,  yet  both  healthful  and 
earnest.  Holme  Ece’s  volume  is  full  of  delicate  sentiment,  with¬ 
out  ever  becoming  sentimental ;  ^Ir.  Browne^s  is  full  of  strongly 
expr  esst'd  egi>tisms,  which  seldom  irritate,  and  almost  always 
lurnish  some  intellectual,  perhaps  even  new,  aspect  of  the  matter 
he  has  in  hand.  He  calls  his  essays,  deriving  the  term  we  be¬ 
lieve  from  John  Henry  Newman,  ‘‘  viewy”  AVe  never  liked  the 
Word  much,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  accepted  with  the  feeling  that 
ti>r  the  purpose  our  language  does  not  supply  a  better — anotlior 
wiu'd  does,  however,  jK'rhaps,  better  express  what  Air.  Browne 

*1.  I  tews  and  Opnnons,  By  Matthew  Erownc.  Strahan.  ^ 

‘J.  In  the  Stlrcr  Age:  Essays — “  'Iliat  is,  Dispersed  Meditations^ 
by  liolmo  Lee.  Now  Edition.  {Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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tiling;  charactoristic  of  wit,  a  sprightly  sally,  a  flash  of  unox- 
ptctcKl  light,  the  thrill  and  panic  of  a  ])leasant  little  battery-^ 
hence  the  charm  of  anecdott*,  and  Mr.  Jlrowne  tells  inanv  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  tells  them  very  well  ;  some,  i)erhaps,  are  old*  or  are 
elaborated  a  little  needlessly,  but  in  general  they  have  theetUrt 
of  suddenness,  and  viewiness  ;  his  apology  for  the  ncrri\s  is,  in 
this  way,  a  delightful  jnece  of  banter;  he  vindicates  in  the  essay¬ 
ists*  true,  one-sided  fashion,  the  nerves  against  the  muscles,  and 
thin  people  against  fat  ones. 

Such  is  the  triumph  of  the  nervous  element  over  the  phlo^malic 
element  in  human  atlairs.  And,  it  it  sometimes  gets  the  worst  ut  it, 
what  thony  “  Von  young  rascal,”  said  the  old  gentleman  to  the  rash 
little  hoy  in  the  street,  “if  that  cab  had  run  over  you,  wher(‘ would 
you  have  he(‘n  then  ?  ”  and  the  hoy  answered,  “  Up  behind,  a-takin’  of 
ids  number!”  Just  so;  when  vulgar  brute  force  runs  ov(t  Nerve, 
when'  is^N’erve  immediately?  M’hy,  **  Up  beldnd,  a-takiiig  of  his 
numbiT  I”  It  is  a  glorious  mission. 

It  is  of  course  of  the  nature  of  this  egotistic,  intensely  an¬ 
gular,  and  ‘‘  viewv  ”  way  of  looking  at  things  that  it  sometimes 
becomes  very  unjust,  even  unphiloso])hical.  NVe  admire  tlie 
honesty  of  Mr.  llrowne  in  his  essay  “  On  Giving  AVav,”  andeer- 
tainly  when  one  listens  to  a  practised  banterer  talking  wc  are 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  man  be  in  jest  or  in 
earnest.  This  severe  lashing  of  poor  Dr.  AVatts  in  the  following 
criticism  seem  to  us  a  remarkable  piece  of  tentativeness  : — 

Now,  what  can  be  a  more  eontemptible  object  than  a  man  who,  when 
his  goblet  of  joy  is  emj»ty,  cannot  keephip  a  rceollcetion  of  its  fornicr 
fulness,  but  begins  to  grumble  ut  what  it  cost  him  !  Yci  the  sight  is 
common,  and  then  you  have  forgetful  fifty  legislating  for  joyous  twenty 
in  cold  blood.  The  man  may  be  simply  a  commonplace  fool,  or  a  cynic, 
or  an  ascetic,  with  a  gospel  like  this  : — 

“  How  vain  are  all  things  here  below, 

How  false,  and  yet  how  fair! 

Kach  pleasure  hath  its  |>oisoQ  too, 

And  every  sweet  a  snare. 

“  The  brightest  things  below  the  sky 
Oive  but  a  llattering  light ; 

We  should  suspect  some  danger  nigh. 

Where  we  receive  delight.” 

This  degraded  rubbish  is  positively'  a  creed  with  thousands  of  people — 
<  reutures  who  actually  live  in  a  world  in  which  there  are  roses,  and 
lilies,  and  rhododendrons,  and  sunsets,  and  wine,  [and  music,  and 
children,  and  women,  and  running  rivers.  They'  cannot,  perhaps,  easily 
help  themse  lves,  any  more  than  a  man  who  is  born  without  hands  can 
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*  Respect  the  Burden,  Madam.'' 

perform  manual  labour.  Their  Enjoying  Faculty  lias  no  Memory, 
you  see. 

Boldly  and  emphatically,  I  am  a  stranger  to  all  experience  of  this 
kind ;  and  if  such  experience  ever  threatened  me,  I  would  either  crush 
it — or  ravsclf. 

All  very  fine  ]Mr.  llrowne,  and  if  we  heard  an  ordinary  man  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  in  this  way,  we  should  just  mutter  to  ourselves, 
“  the  creature  is  either  a  fool  or  a  stone, and  so  have  done 
with  it;  hut  Mr.  Browne  is  not  only  a  very  sensible  man,  hut 
he  evidently  has  a  lieart  with  very  noble  issues,  and  thereloi  (‘ 
we  say,  we  doif  t  believe  him  on  that  point ;  he  has  never  hemi 
truxl.  Burke  and  (loot he  were  made  of  very  splendid  human 
stuff,  and  they  both  broke  down  when  the  adiupiate  hour 
of  grief  came  upon  them.  ‘‘^lake  up  your  mind,”  says  our 
writer,  in  your  best  moments,  and  keep  on  remembering  that, 
you  made  it  up.”  Good  again,  a  very  admirable  piece  of  advici' ; 
but  making  up  your  mind  it  is  a  fine  day  when  the  sun  Hoods 
the  forests  and  mountains  with  golden  light,  can  no  more  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  getting  soaked  to  the  skin  when  the  rain  comes  on, 
than  the  memory  of  years  of  joy  can  avail  to  bind  up  a  broken 
heart.  But  this  is  not  the  mood  in  which  we  lay  down,  or 
commend  to  our  readers,  ^Ir.  Browne’s  hook.  There  is  a  kindli¬ 
ness  generally  about  it ;  even  a  poor  street  preacher  wins  respect 
and  attention  from  him,  and  he  can  listen  to  “  Cntnhrook  "  and 
feel  a  disposition  rather  to  worship  than  contempt  ;  he  acts  on 
the  sj)irit  of  his  anecdote,  and  respects  the  burden  borne  by  the 
sutlering  children  of  the  race  everywhere.  This  is  his  concej)- 
tion,  and  it  is  a  very  wise  one,  of  the  highest  courtesy  of  lite  ; 
the  following  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  its  generous  humanity  : — 

you  may  sec  the  same  kind  of  thing  going  on  almost  (wery  day. 
Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  was  once  walking  with  a  lady,  when  a  man 
came  up  with  a  load  on  his  back.  The  lady  kci)t  her  side  of  the  jtatli, 
and  was  ready  to  assert  her  precedence  of  sex;  but  Napoleon  gently 
her  on  one  side,  saying,  “  llespee.t  the  burden,  madam.”  ^  on 
constantly  sec  men  and  women  behave  to  each  other  in  a  wmy  which 
jhows  that  they  do  7iot  “  respect  the  burden  ” — whatever  the  burden 
Sometimes  the  burden  is  an  actual,  visible  load, — sometimes  it  is 
cold  and  raggedness, — sometimes  it  is  hunger, — sometimes  it  is  grict  or 
nlnesB.  H  ]  get  ijjto  a  little  contlict  (suppose  I  jostle,  or  am  jostled) 
l^tthahalt-clad,  hungry-looking  fellow  in  the  street  on  a  winter  morning, 

1  am  surely  bound  to  be  lenient  in  my  constructions.  I  expect  him  to  lx* 
narsh,  rude,  loud,  unforgiving ;  and  his  burden  (of  privation)  entitles  him 
indulgence.  Again,  a  man  wdtli  a  bad  headache  is  almost  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  agent,  so  far  as  common  amenities  go; — I  am  a  brute  it  I 
^piarrol  with  him  for  a  wry  word,  or  an  ungracious  act.  And  how  tar, 
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pray,  are  we  to  push  the  kind  of  chivulr}^  which  respects  the  burden  r” 
As  far  us  the  love  of  God  will  go  with  us.  A  great  distance — it  is  a 
long  way  to  the  foot  of  the  rainbow. 

A  point  of  good  everywhere  w'ould  seem  to  bo  the  writer’s 
faith  ;  he  has  hopes  even,  or  something  that  would  bear  such 
an  interpretation,  of  William  rainier  : — 

I  mention  rainier,  because  he  died  impenitent,  or  at  least  unconfossed. 
“  liord  Campbell  summed  up  for  strychnine^'''  was  liis  evasive  re]>ly  to 
the  last  aj)peal ;  from  w’hicli  it  has  been  sup])Osed  tliat  the  murdered 
man  w’as  poisoned  w  ith  antimony,  rainier  then  asked  the  chaplain  if 
an  unconfessed  sinner  might  hope  for  pardon.  The  answ’er  was,  “  it  is 
nut  for  me  tt)  limit  the  mercy  of  God,” — and  then  a  (luotatiou  from  Kcv. 
xxi.  127.  rainier  was  silent;  but  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

lie  ought  to  be  a  beautiful  person  to  live  witli,  who  knows  so 
well  the  nature  of  his  “  ow'ii  eoeoon,”  and  never  laughs  at  the 
absurdity  of  that  wliieli  is  spun  by  bis  neighbour ;  who  seems 
always  prepared  to  give  way,  and  to  forgive  all  little  sins. 

.\t  (I  think)  an  Episcopal  dinner  at  Durham,  a  north-country  farmer 
got  hold  of  a  dish  of  dotterels,  and  made  aw’ful  havoc  with  them.  K 
bulging  neighbour,  s(‘eing  the  little  delicacies  disajipearing  fast,  tried  to 
tiunpt  the  fanner  willi  another  dish.  “  Will  you  try  a  slice  of  this,  Mr. 
(’loviTseeil  r  "  said  he.  “  Na,  na,  thankt'C,’’  replied  the  devoted  fanner, 
“  I’ll  stick  to  t’  little  birds.”  It  is  a  golden,  greedy  story.  Them 
ought  tt)  liave  been  more  of  the  little  birds  at  table  ;  but  I  know  a 
fairy  that  can  turn  a  toadstool  into  a  dotterel. 

T’lio  tentative  in  The  Silver  Aye  is  of  a  ditfcreiit  kind,  it 
is  really  a  book  which  might  have  been  W’ritteii  by  some  sa  ur 
de  char  ltd  in  the  stray  moments  wdicn  the  mind  and  heart  looked 
out  for  cheerful  pictures  to  relieve  the  darkness  of  daily  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  also  an  eminently  **  view’y^’  book  ;  sailing  down  the 
libiiio;  resting  in  St.  Goar  or  Heidelberg;  loitering  in  the 
Hotel  de  (-Tuny;  a  sudden  turn  of  thought  seizes  and  eotnpels 
tin*  mind  and  heart  to  reverie.  15y  the  sea-shore ;  through  the 
autuniu  wo(h1s  and  shadow’s;  or  in  the  night ;  in  the  rain  or  in 
the  sleet ;  visiting  a  poor  neighbour  ;  sitting  wdth  little  Georgio, 
the  |M>or  bo<l-ridden  boy,  or  with  Fanny  Marshalfs  twins;  a 
s]u  igol  borage,  or  the  death  of  a  friend,  alike  boeonie  to  her  the 
ser4l-plant  ol  some  lender  turn  of  thought,  conveyed  in  her  own 
sw(‘et,  modest,  winning  (*x[)ression,  leaving  upon  the  lieart 
tin*  reader  an  intiiu'iiee  like  that  of  the  boughs  of  tret'S  in  t\'i" 
light,  or  the  gentle,  pensive  music  of  winds  on  ])lains,  m*  niooii- 
lH‘anis  among  graves.  It  is  a  book  of  pictures;  it  might  ho 
copiously  illustrated ;  it  is  a  book  to  put  into  a  portmanteau, 


and  to  take  upon  travel  when  books  must  be  few;  it  has  an 
eminent  liiculty  of  setting  the  mind  olf  upon  journeys,  recalling 
back  to  the  memory  lost  and  forgotten  pictures.  In  a  few  lines 
she  touches  the  memory  with  graphic  recollection,  and  coin- 
pcllwl  herself  to  sit  alone,  as  in  that  j)aper  called  Ihiin  in 
Summer,'"  she  easily  makes  a  way  for  the  reader’s  mind  to  all 
rt'fresliing  thoughts;  her  words  run  in  their  directions  like 
rivulets,  rivers,  or  brooks  ;  certainly  there  is  nothing  exliaustive 
in  anyone  of  these  papers  ;  but  they  hold  you,  with  a  whispered, 
impressive  word,  and  a  strong  touch,  aspring,  moving  to  reveal 
one  thought,  and  that,  most  likely,  not  a  very  new  one,  but  full 
of  the  truth  of  humanity,  and  the  beauty  of  beauty.  Thus, 
“Gatliered  and  Garnered,"  suggests  tlic  following  : — 

But  oh,  this  mysterious  Death  !  This  God’s  doom  on  Sin  !  1  have* 

never  Been  its  a])proacli  before,  and  though  it  comes  tenderly  as  Mercy’s 
self,  on  the  mortal  face  there  is,  there  is  the  seal  of  i)unisliment,  ot 
vague  regret,  of  mute,  lielpless  resignation.  The  lips  murmur,  “Thy 
will  he  done  but  the  soul  receives  its  warning  ot‘  change  with  trt*- 
mulous  awe — and  it  is  not  most  meet  ?  The  sj)irit  bows  to  the  stmai, 
just  sentence,  but  the  body  cannot  rejoice  in  sulfcring  its  dire  penality. 

M’hat  visions  are  revealed  to  the  (‘ves  of  the  dying  ?  AVhat  voices 
sound  in  their  cars  unheard  of  us,  still  tar  from  the  sliorcs  eternal  ? 
What  mean  those  heckonings  in  tlu'  air?  Who  c.alls  when  my  mollu-r 
answers  so  (piiek  and  clear,  “  )>.v,  /’?/i  eominfj  Arc  those  who  have; 
gone  before  sent  back  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  to 
hear  her  company  by  what  wc  have  been  used  to  think  Ji  dark  ami 
lonely  way  ?  Will  that  way  be  dark  ?  Will  it  be  lonely  at  all?  or 
cheered  by  the  greeting  of  old  friends  and  kinsfolk  gathered  to  welcome 
anew  comer  to  Christ’s  kingdom  as  to  a  Christmas  festival? 

The  following,  from  the  same  paper — a  death-bed  and  funeral, 
—seems  to  us  very  beautiful : — 

“Married  life  lias  many  cares,  but  single  life  has  no  joys,”  she  says 
presently,  and  then  wanders  through  an  old  story  that  I  have  heard 
often  before  of  love  denied  and  hope  deferred,  and  others’  selfishness 
indulged,  all  ending  in  too  late — too  late  !  Alter  that  she  tidls  totalk- 
ot  ourselves  as  children,  tells  me  reminiscences  of  iny  father  and 
mother,  and  little  anecdotes  of  niv  early  self;  and  when  I  must  go,  she 
urgently  bids  me  come  again  soon — verji  soon  ;  and  I  sec  her  wan  lacci 
strain  after  me  with  a  ])lantive  smile  as  I  go  out  at  tlui  door — m!V(T  to 
ontcr  it  again  until  she  lies  in  her  coiliii,  looking  so  ])lacid  in  her  grave- 
gcar  that  1  could  half  envy  her  who  has  got  the  loneliness  and  wcari- 
m*sa  of  living  well  over. 

It  is  all  in  keeping  with  foregone  events,  that  on  tin;  morning  of  lua* 
uneral  the  rain  should  come  down  with  a  dree,  pertinacity,  that  the 
1‘arly  lallen  leaves  arc  whirling  in  drifts  over  the  sodden  ground,  and 

^t  all  nature  wears  a  forlorn  and  desolate  aspect.  And  it  is  some- 
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how  a  consolation  to  myself  to  tramp  the  longest  way  round  by  the 
river  and  the  miry  lanes,  and  to  stand  by  in  the  j)itile8s  storm  whilo 
she  is  laid  in  her  grave.  Over  beyond  is  my  mother’s  with  a  new 
headstone,  and  already  a  rose  or  two  blooming  above  it,  and  green  violet 
leaves  that  will  be  sweet  in  spring.  This  is  a  perplexed  world,  and 
they  tw’o  have  done  with  it !  I  am  not  the  only  uninvited  mourner  at 
th(:  Old  Maid’s  Funeral.  With  white  hair  uncovered  there  stands  just 
within  earshot,  but  aj)art  from  the  company  like  myself,  a  genlleinun 
whose  face  1  remember  perfectly  since  the  early  days  when  the  good 
old  lady  of  the  tower-cap  w’as  alive  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  service  is  over, 
and  the  others  have  retired,  he  recognizes  me  by  the  pot  name  I  used 
to  hear  in  those  long  ago  holiday-afternoons,  though  his  name  1  havt* 
<|uite  forgott(‘n  ;  mid  after  a  last  look  into  the  grave  we  walk  away 
together  under  the  dripping  trees,  avowing  our  mutual  ntfectiou  and 
respect  for  the  friend  of  a  lifetime  who  has  fared  safely  through  care 
many  stages  of  a  troublesome  journey,  and  is  at  rest  now  from  all  the 
aiul  toil  lor  ever  and  ever. 

“  Death  as  it  is  universal  cannot  be  an  evil,”  has  said  some  philo- 
sopher,  and  doubtless  there  is  purpose  and  mercy  in  every  seeming  ran¬ 
dom  stroke  of  the  scythe.  AVhen  the  corn  falls  1‘iilly  ripe  no  lu  art-ciy 
is  very  bitter,  but  what  feel  we  when  little  (loldeii  hair  drops  away 
from  the  sun  after  nine  short  years  of  innocent  delight?  It  is  God’s 
will — let  it  be  done  I  her  mother  has  children  still  left  for  earth,  and 
one  angel  saved  for  heaven.  And  what  when  the  reaper  cuts  down  the 
tall  green  blade  uj)-grown  but  fruitless?  Still  only,  it  is  God’s  will 
— l(‘t  him  do  what  siemeth  Him  bt'st.  IVrchanee  there  was  some 
blight  on  the  leaf,  some  canker  at  the  root  that  would  have  spread  and 
eaten  all,  had  not  lie  taken  it  in  its  greenness  from  the  slow  decay. 


There  is  not  ii  eynieal  w'ord  in  the  voliinie.  How  truly  the 
w'rit(‘r  says,  “  A  hard,  ugly,  eynieal  view'  may  be  taken  of  each 
act  and  utteranee  of  tlie  wisest  man  ;  and  it  is  possible  so  to  hH)k 
at  tlie  grandest  aehievements  and  noblest  saeritiees,  that  they 
shall  ajipear  distorted,  mean,  and  false.”  F'ar  from  this  is  her 
way;  rather  all  the  humblest  and  lowest  actions  of  life  are  glo¬ 
rified  to  her.  Here  is  a  dear  little  picture;  a  very  Kuysdael  or 
Tiedemann,  of  a  poor  man's  return  to  his  cottage  home  at 


evening : — 


^"ight  is  creeping  now  with  mulllcd  foot-fall  from  out  the  ranks  of 
trees ;  gliding  over  field  and  hollow  glen  and  steep  hill-side;  shrouding 
tin*  world  in  its  gradual  purple  gloom.  As  1  draw’  near  the  village, 
luTe  .and  there  the  glow-worm  spark  of  a  candle  Ix  gins  to  glimnur 
from  cottage  windows,  and  the  radiance  of  the  fireside  shines  through 
an  open  door,  w’here  the  house-mother,  w  ith  tw’o  little  ones  hanging 
her  gown,  watches  for  her  goodman’s  coming  home.  lb'  comes  with 
heavy,  find  tread,  and  a  faggot  of  sticks  on  his  back  ;  but  casting  his 
biirtlu'n  down  on  the  wood-heap  near-by  the  gate,  he  snatches  np  his 
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Tounpeit  chiM  whii'li  loildli-s  to  inoet  him,  ;iml  rariirs  it  in  his  arms  lo 
his  wife  at  tho  door.  As  they  <^o  in  and  shut  it,  dark  seems  to  tail 
giuMenly  round  about  tlie  linmblc  roof,  and  the  wind  whirls  n  shower 
of  iindistinguishable  leaves  across  the  narrow  footpath.  In  the  elms  of 
the  lane  it  is  pipinp:  up  shrill  and  stormy,  and  as  I  cross  my  threshold 
the  first  lonj;  swelling  gust  rolls  down  the  from  the  hills,  scout  of  a 
wild  battalion  which  will  make  tempestuous  work  through  the  drear  mid¬ 
night  both  by  land  and  sea;  but  within  is  warmth,  light,  and  shelter,  as 
witliiu  the  ark  of  Christian  hope  there  is  warmth,  light,  and  shell t'r 
against  all  the  despites  of  fortune  and  all  the  adverse  gules  of  fate. 

How  good  is  the  following:  ‘‘ Why  sneer  at  the  poor  little 
failure  of  the  weak,  the  half-done  endeavour  of  tlie  eripph'd 
They  are  the  best  they  can  do — the  best  (lod  1ms  given  tbeui 
strength  and  opportunity  to  do ;  and  all  doing  goes  by  eonipari- 
son.  Cerbaps  your  lofty  acbicveinent  is  but  a  })oor  little  failure, 
a  half-done  endeavour  in  the  eyes  of  somebody  else.  In  its 
feeblest,  most  pitiful,  or  most  laborious  ellorts,  life  is  too  per¬ 
plexed,  too  sad,  too  real  a  thing  for  men  to  mock  at.  I^lverv 
one  is  in  earnest  for  himself.  Who  jests  at  Ids  own  anguish  ? 
Scoffs  at  bis  own  bard  struggle  ^  I^llsewben'  she  says,  “  We 
make  our  disappointments  by  being  too  exacting.’'  Thus  our 
readers  may  perceive  that  there  is  a  noble  j)bilosopby  in  this 
beautiful  book  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  following,  a  music  like  that 
of  Mrs.  Harbauld’s  hymns  : — 

The  birds  are  silent  all,  neither  is  there  an)"  stir  of  insect  life  ;  tlu* 
solemn  hush  of  rest  after  labour  is  over  the  earth.  By  and  by  the  sky 
fades  from  its  brightness  through  rosy  blendings  of  cloud,  until  abo\  e 
the  downs  it  is  a  clear,  uniform  gray.  As  soon  as  the  sun  is  gone  the 
air  breathes  sharp  and  cold,  and  the  October  twilight  advances  fast. 

And  pervaded  throughout  by  Christian  trutli  and  faith.  “  Ah,” 
she  exclaims,  “  it  consoles  one  for  many  things  unalterable  and 
inexplicable  to  stick  by  that  old-fusldoned  prcce])t  of  ( ■hristian 
philosophy,  that  whatever  cross  wc  carry  is  rough  hewn  iu 
heaven.”  " 

We  have  generally  thought  that  it  is  an  admirable  character¬ 
istic  of  the  true  essay  that  it  begins  anywhere,  and  travels  every¬ 
where  ;  it  is  a  thought  taking  the  reader  up,  and  holding  him 
neither  too  long  nor  too  vigorously  ;  as  Mr  Browne  says  truly, 
'Something  between  a  homily  ami  a  lyric;”  and  this  is  the 
effect  of  these  two  hooks — they  may  mingh^  together  in  the  same 
readings,  in  the  same  household  room.  Perha])s  Mr.  Brownes 
k)oks  most  like  a  book  for  nuui  ;  ///  tho  Sdrer  .///c,  a  hook  lor 
women  ;  but  for  llie  most  jiart  they  aie  so  cIkmu  IuI,  and  have  in 
lliem  such  a  tone  of  truth,  that  they  may  change  this  relation 


of  readers  with  great  imAii ;  and  Holme  Lee  will  give  to  men 
underviews  of  life  and  things,  they  are  not  always  disposed  to 
take;  and  .Mr.  llrowne  will  show  the  most  tinn-footed  lady  that 
there  is  something  to  he  said  on  the  other  side.  Two  better 
books  for  reading  aloud,  and  talking  about  in  the  fainily,  we 
liave  not  fur  a  long  time  seen. 


iMOUL  TllorOIITSUX  SACUlFlCi:.— lUISlLNKLL  A.M) 

YOUAG.^ 

^rilAT  the  exaet  nature  and  import  of  the  Gliristian  Saerifiee  is 
^  the  most  important  moral  problem  of  the  day,  must  he  un¬ 
hesitatingly  admittiHl,  if,  with  Paul,  we  believe  that  “  theGospd 
“  of  Ghrist,”  rightly  understood,  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
“  vation.’* 

NVe  use  the  qualifying  words  ‘‘rightly  underslood,’’  for, 
although  ready  Ui  allow  that  the  culture  of  the  conscience,  by 
submission  to  its  dictates,  will  go  far  to  prevent  the  personal 
conse(piences  of  intellectual  error;  still,  any  inaccuracy  in  th(5 
])uhlie  teaching  of  Christianity’s  vital  doctrines  cannot  fail  to 
lessen  its  aggregate  moral  results. 

\\  e  have  accordingly])eruse(l  with  regret  Dr.  Ihishnell’svoliunc 
referred  to  at  the  foot  of  this  t)age.  True,  it  is  not  an  emanation 
trom  and  the  school  which  denies  thcDivine  origin  of  Ghristianitv, 
thedt  ‘grades  it  to  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  excellent  morality, 
wild  1  anaticism,  jind  debasing  superstition.  The  divinity  of  the 
Saviour  is  not  disputed.  His  resurrection  and  ascension  are 
historic  tacts,  allow'ed  to  be  proved.  J)r.  llushnell,  if  not  in  our 
view  quite  orthodox,  is  neither  a  Deist  nor  a  Socinian  :  we  may 
even  go  lurther,  and  say  that  he  is  within  a  few  degrees  oi 
rthodoxy.  His  book  is  enriched  with  many  profound  and 
beaut  it  ul  thoughts  ;  and,  in  some  of  his  arguments  against  the 

*  1.  Tht  }  icdTiout  Sttcrijice  grounded  ou  I^ytiicipla  of 
Obligation.  By  Horace  Bnshueil,  D.D. 

2.  jhe  Lff  and  Lijht  of  Men.  Au  Essay.  By  Jolm  Young,  LL.B? 
Edinburgh. 
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scholastic  theology  of  dry  Ibriiuilas,  and  drier  deiinitions,  ho 
has  done  the  cause  ot*  Scriptural  evangelism  much  good  service, 
hut  with  all  these  things  in  his  favour,  ho  is  far  from  being  a 
safe  "uide  :  perhaps  the  less  safe,  because  his  gener^d  tone  is  not 
uulikclv  to  win  the  conlidencc  of  the  unwary.  We  shall  pnj- 
cccd  therefore  with  all  frankness  to  show  how  and  why,  in  his 
explanation  of  Christianity's  central  dogma,  we  think  him 


wrong. 


Hut,  before  indicating  our  differences,  let  us  consider  how  far 
wo  are  agreed.  AVe  agree  with  him,  then,  in  reprobat ing  such 
representations  of  tho  work  of  Christ  as  give  it  an  artificial,  and 
therefore  often  a  grotesque  character.  Adopting  the  language 
of  Dr.  Dushncirs  title-page,  we  assert,  as  strongly  as  he  does, 
that  the  Vicarious  Sacritice,  is  “  grounded  on  principles  of  uni¬ 
versal  obligation."  For,  although  the  actual  life  and  death  of 
the  Saviour  arc  events  of  history,  and  even  (>f  modern  history, 

the  doctrine  they  clothe  was  cognized  ere  history  began.  1  he 

whole  scheme  existed  in  embryo  “before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  "  as  the  a])ostolic  writings  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
declare.  Now,  what  in  its  conce])tion  was  before  time,  must  b(' 
an  original  and  essential  part  of  the  world  s  moral  order.^  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  facts  of  Christianity  are  moral  facts,  that  is,  facts 
involving  moral  truth,  just  as  much  as  the  intuitions  of  con¬ 
science  are  moral  facts;  and  the  unwise  attempt,  made  ly 
scholastic  theologians,  artificially  to  sever  Christian  doctrine 
from  Christian  morals,  has,  by  dislocating  the  system,  done  t  le 
cause  they  love  most  serious  injury.  Dr.  Hushnell  protests  tigains  . 
such  severance.  So  do  we.  Christianity,  left  free,  com  mies 
naturally  with  practical  morals  into  one  grand,  heaven-  loi  n 
scheme,  not  the  less  rational  because  it  is  in  agreement  ^vlt  i 
revelation,  and  not  the  less  simple  because,  IniMiig  spoiila 
neously  assumed  a  scientific  arrangement,  it-  is  eiitit  c(  o 

be  ranked  as  a  philosophy.  r  v 

But  now  we  come  to  the  point  of  divergence.  'V  h}^  (  nerge  . 

AVhy  not  go  on  together  to  the  end  ?  .  ,  i  n  • 

One  reason  why  we  cannot  go  on  further  with  Dr.  us  me  ,  is, 
that  he  pursues  his  investigation,  if  investigation  it  ^  » 

after  a  wrong  method.  Instead  of  laying  down  his  facts  and 
then,  bv  the  inductive  process,  framing  his  theory  in  accordance 
with,  and  so  as  to  embrace  and  harmonizi',  his  facts,  le  propouiK  s 
his  hypothesis  speculatively.  Devising  it  as  a  full-blown  specu¬ 
lative  iiroduct,  he  states  it  and  re-states  it,  argues  towanl  it  and 
from  it,  and  sometimes  in  this  way  elicits  thoughts  o  value;  bu 
the  inquiry,  as  a  whole,  is  wanting  in  both  completeness  and 

conclusiveness. 
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To  8oinc  extent  this  iniscliief  would  have  been  avoided  had 
our  author  analysed  his  theory.  AVe  nnhdit,  then,  have  exaniiiud 
its  separate  principles  lor  ourselves,  and  considered  whether  or 
not  they  were  supj>orttHl  by  moral  facts.  Jbit  even  this  assistance 
he  has  not  rendered  us.  He  traces  the  action  of  a  Hein*;,  in  wliom 
justice  and  mercy  co-operate,  each  in  absolute  perfection  ;  and 
he  arn^ues,  witli  f^reat  force,  that  the  result  of  sucli  a  co-operation 
is  to  adjust  the  claims  of  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  out- 
i^oinp  of  mercy  on  the  other,  so  that  the  two  How  in  one 
continuous  stream  of  righteousness.  All  this  is  exceedinirlv 
-ood.  We  go  thoroughly  along  with  him  when  he  concludes 
that  God  is  as  righteous  in  the  highest  exercise  of  mercv  as  in 
the  severest  infliction  of  justice.  Hut  this  wide  truth  needs  to 
be  analysed.  It  displays  the  combined  operation  of  com])()sito 
forces,  just  as  tlio  combined  operation  of  tlie  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  are  seen  in  the  planets’  actual  orbits?  This 
would  not  be  enougli  for  the  astronomer.  He  must  liavc  cjieh 
force  measured  separately.  8o  in  theology.  The  tendenev  of 
justice  must  be  contemplated  separately.  The  effect  upoirthe 
conscience  of  tliat  separate  contemplation  must  be  measured  by 
Itself.  And  so  of  otlier  elements.  Our  mental  processes  arc 
progressive.  No  mind,  when  it  first  apprehends  the  Gospel, 
grasps  the  \\  Inde  at  once.  Generally,  there  is  first  tlie  inspiration 
ot  fear,  then  of  joy,  then  their  mixed  and  continuous  excitation. 
Hut  the  absence  from  I  )r.  Hushnell’s  pages  of  any  analysis  of  his 
theory,  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  compare  the  fixed  theory 
with  the  progressive  fact.  AVe  know  theVact.  We  want  the 
theory  to  compare  with  it.  The  fact  is  multiple.  So  is  the 
theory.  To  compare  multiples  is  impracticable.  Hoth  must  he 
iinaKsed,  se\er(‘d  into  their  elements,  and  f/fcii  coni])ar('d. 

Again  .  there  is  a  third  defect  in  Dr.  Hushneirs  method  more 
pci  nil  lous  still.  1 1  is  volume  abounds  with  facts  of  moral  feeling 
.ind  expel ience.^  A\  e  thank  him  for  this  because  they  arc  to 
l(»rm  the  basis  ol  our  argument,  and,  finding  them  admitted,  it 
will  not  become  a  question  whether  they  are  facts  or  not.  Hut, 
a  t  lough  admitting  the  facts  as  facts  of  consciousness,  he  gives 
t  uin  no  objective  significance.  In  dealing  with  jdiysical 
o  ijt'cts,  our  perception  of  them  is  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of 
t.ieir  objective  reality;  thus,  I  believe  the  pen  1  hold  in  my 
ingti.N  to  be  a  real  jieii  outside  of  me,  and  not  a  mere  mental 
imagt  .  And  ^^e  put  in  the  same  claim  with  regard  to  our  moral 
1  oiij-c iousnes.s.  Our  intuitive  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is 
.  u  Kunt  to  pro\e  that  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
i''  an  o  »)ivti>e  reality.  Our  intuitive  apprehension  of  justice 
1  iiuous  rates  the  reality  of  justice  objectively,  as  well  as  sub- 
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jcctivcly.  It  wc  four  (ukUs  aiigi'r,  it  is  Ix'causc  aii^i'r  in  Clod  is 
a  reality  ;  and  it’,  having  so  loaml,  tlioro  iollow  a  consciousness 
of  reconciliation  with  God,  we  accept  that  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  sometliinu:  real  has  occurred  within  tlie  ranine  of  our 
intuitive  a|)[)rchension,  whereby  God  and  the  conscience  have 
bi'en  placed  as  onk.  Dr.  lUishnell  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  how 
far  he  goes  along  with  us  in  these  conclusions.  If  it  be  not  as 
we  have  said  it  is,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  either  his 
theory,  or  any  other  moral  theory  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  can  bo 
made  to  rest  “  on  princij)les  of  universal  obligation.’’  The  whole 
would,  in  that  case,  become  idealistic  only,  and,  consequently, 
artiticial  and  unreal  ;  and  we  should  be  relegated  to  the  region 
of  fanciful  theories  and  baseless  hypotheses,  out  of  which  we  are 
desirous  to  escape. 

Having  thus  explained  our  objections  to  Dr.  Hushneirs  method 
of  inquiry,  and  tlie  consequent  difliculty  we  have  in  (‘ilher  going 
along  with  him,  or  in  meeting  him  face  to  face,  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  according  to  our  own  met  hod — that  of  applying  the  test  of 
moral  facts — to  examine  Dr.  Bushnell’s  theory,  overcoming  the 
(litliculties  we  have  mentioned  as  best  we  can. 

His  first  brief  statement  of  his  theory  is  in  these  words  : — 

The  true  conception  is,  that  Clirist,  in  what  is  called  TIis  Vicarious 
Sacrifice,  simply  engages,  at  the  expense  of  great  sutfering,  ami  oven  of 
death  itself,  to  bring  us  out  of  our  sins  themselves,  and  so  oiit  of  their 
penalties;  being  Himself  profoundly  identitied  with  us  in  our  laHcn 
state,  ami  burdened  in  feeling  with  our  evils. 

AVe  should  see  no  cause  to  find  fault  witli  these  words,  if  they 
were  intended  by  their  author  to  mean  all  that  they  might  bo 
understood  to  mean.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  AV  hat  Christ 
docs  “  to  bring  us  out  of  our  sins”  is  afterwards  oxplain(‘d  by 
Dr.  Bushnell  as  referring  exclusively  to  what  lie  do(‘s  amongst 
men  as  a  groat  moral  power.  What  lie  docs  towards  (lod  is 
taken  no  account  of.  Thus,  instead  of  having  a  s])here  of  truth 
presented  to  us,  it  is  only  a  hemisjdiere.  Dr.  Ihisliiudl  s  tlu'ory, 
like  the  moon,  shows  only  an  earth-ward  side.  Hut  although 
we  cannot  see  the  moon’s  heaven-ward  side,  it  has  one.  So  has 
Christ’s  sacrifice.  And  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  W(*  can 
conceive  the  heaven- ward  side,  although  we  cannot  sec^  it.  ^"ay, 
it  is  not  only  conceivable,  but  if  we  believ(‘  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  world  as  a  whole,  throughout  its  (uitire 
history,  lay  before  the  mind  of  (*od  ere  time  began,  and  that 
the  Christ -righteousness  in  it  attracted  to  it  the  Divine  regards, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  avei  ted  from  it.  In  that  view' 
the  word  vicarious  ”  has  a  meaning  other  than  tho  one  which 
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Dr.  has  attached  to  it.  And  that  it  must  liavo  yet  a 

third  meaning  p^iven  to  it,  follows  irom  this  further  considera¬ 
tion : — If  natural  evil  be  the  punishment  of  moral  evil,  and  if 
t'hrist,  being  inno<'ent,  came  into  this  guilty  world  and  shared 
its  punishment,  must  not  the  natural  evil  which  he  endunHl 
though  His  dwelling  in  the  world  have  been  vicarious— tliat  is 
to  say,  vicarious  in  the  sense  of  an  innocent  being  sharing  the 
curse*  of  the  guilty.  Let  then  these  two  further  senses  of  the 
word  Ik)  added  to  that  given  by  Dr.  Dushncll,  and  wo  have  its 
full  SiTiptural  meaning;  but  not  otherwise. 

In  accordance  with  his  abnegation  of  the  heaven-ward  aspect 
of  the  Saviour’s  sacrifice.  Dr.  Dushnell  denies  to  Him  tlio 
ciiaracter  of  a  nu'diator,  or  even  of  an  intercessor — excoid 
“  in  the  sense  that,  as  being  in  humanity.  He  is  a  mediiuii 
of  (muI  to  us,”  and  except  that  His  ‘‘intercession  is  with  us  and 
in  our  heart’s  feeling.”  Hut  there  is  no  instinct  of  humanity 
mor('  thorough  and  universal  than  that  which  recognizes  the 
])ossibility  of  one  or  a  few  of  the  race  winning,  by  tlieir  deserts 
in  the  })r(*sence  of  the  Suj)reme,  blessings  on  all.  Scriptural 
instances  are  I’napient — as  in  the  case  of  Sodom  where  ten 
righteous  m(‘n,  if  existent,  would  have  saved  the  city.  Hut  apart 
from  Script urt\  good  men  arc  everywhere  felt  to  be  Hc'aven’s 
special  favourites,  and  are  put  forth  in  seasons  of  calamity  as  liloly 
to  have  ]>ower  with  (iikI.  This  is  not  superstition.  It  is  a 
healthy  natural  feeling,  a  fact  of  consciousness  which  every 
e»»mj>lete  theory  must  embrace;  and  because  not.  embraced  by 
Dr.  Hushucll,  his  theory  is  obviously  incomplete. 

Or  to  put  the  .same  ]M)int  ditferently  : — Although  Dr.  Husli- 
nell  makes  frccpient  references  to  the  moral  unity  of  humanity 
in  its  relation  to  (iod  and  the  world’s  desert,  this  relation  is  with 
singular  inaj)tne.ss  omitted  to  be  interpolated  where  its  ])resence 
is  most  imperatively  demanded.  The  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Tsew 
Tc.stament  was  not  only  an  anthropomorphic  revelation  of  God, 
but  in  everv  sense  and  relation  a  man.  ’fo  lose  siirht  of  the 
humanitv  of  (  hrist  would  give  as  fatal  a  blow  to  the  diristian 
system  as  to  lose  .sight  of  His  Godhead.  Now  if  the  race  be 
one,  we  may  reason  upon  its  relations  as  a  unit,  although  separ¬ 
able  into  individuals,  in  the  .same  way  as  we  reason  upon  the 
relations  of  the  individual  as  a  unit,  although  separable  into 
Ivxly  and  sold.  AVe  do  so  instinct ivelv  when  we  feel  tliat  good 
men  place  the  world  or  entire  humanity  on  better  terms  with 
Heaven.  Hut  if  ordinary  goodness  have  such  influence  in  the 
courts  above,  what  .diall  be  said  of  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
(dirisf:^  Has  it  no  intlnencc  ?  Either  one  or  the  other  of  two 
alternatives  must  be  accepted.  Either  the  moral  unity  of 
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humanity  IS  ii  tiction,  orC’hrist  as  an  integral  portion  of  Innnan- 
itv  raised  the  whole  to  a  higher  ])osition  in  the  Divine  regards. 
But  Dr.  Bushnell  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  humanity’s 
unity,  since  it  lies  at  the  root  of  his  tlioory.  How  can  tlie  jdii- 
lanthropist  become  ‘'profoundly  indent itied  ”  witli  humanity, 
and  ‘'burdened  in  feeling  with  its  evils,’’  unless  there  be  oim- 
ness  Indeed  “  identity  ”  and  “  oneness,”  or  “  unity  ”  are 
8\Tionymous  words.  Since  then  Dr.  Bushnell  is,  by  his  own 
system,  and  even  by  liis  own  phraseology,  shut  up  to  the  unity 
of  humanity,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  select  sucli  consecpiences 
as  he  cliooses  and  reject  others,  but  must  be  content  to  carry 
through  the  principle  to  all  its  inevitable  results,  one  of  which  is 
that  which  we  have  indicated,  namely,  that  the  perlect  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  man  Christ  has  won  tor  the  wliohi  race,  and  tlu^ 
world  they  dwell  in.  Heaven’s  special  regards. 

But  these  principles  are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with¬ 
out  further  development ;  in  order  to  which  we  will  <piote 
another  of  Dr.  Bushneirs  expositions  of  his  theory  : — 

Christ  bearin';  our  sins  means  that  lie  boro  them  on  1 1  is  I'eelinj;, 
became  inserted  into  their  bad  lot  by  His  sympathy  as  a  friend.  .  .  . 

Understand  that  love  itself  is  an  essentially  vicarious  princijdo  .  .  . 

See  how  it  is  with  love  in  the  case  of  a  mother.  She  loves  her  child, 
and  it  comes  out  in  that  fact,  or  from  it,  that  she  watches  for  the  child, 
bears  all  its  pains  and  sickness  on  her  own  feeliii';,  and  wlnai  it  is 
wronged,  is  stung  herself,  by  the  wrong  put  upon  it,  more  bitterly  far 
than  the  child  ...  In  the  same  manner  a  lihuid  that  is  real  ami 
true  takes  all  the  sutferings,  losses,  wrongs,  indignities  of  a  frieml  on 
his  own  feelings,  and  will  sometimes  sutler  even  more;  for  him  than  he, 
does  for  himself.  So  also  with  the  patriot  or  citizen  who  truly  lovc's  his 
country  .  .  .  AVhat  burden  it  does  lay  on  his  concern,  by  day 

and  by  night,  when  that  country,  so  dear  to  him,  is  being  torn  by  tac¬ 
tion,  and  the  fate  of  its  laws  and  liberties  is  thrown  uj)on  the  chances 
of  an  armed  rebellion  .  .  .  Thus  it  is  that  evcTy  sort  of  love  is 

found  twining  its  feelings  always  into  the  feelings,  and  loss,  and  want, 
and  woe  of  whatever  people,  or  person,  or  enemy  it  loves;  thus  that 
(iod  Himself  took  our  sinning  enmity  upon  His  heart,  paintully  bur¬ 
dened  by  our  broken  state  and  travailing  in  all  the  deepest  feelings  of  J I  is 
nature,  to  recover  us  to  Himself.  And  this  it  is  which  the  cross  and 
^  icarious  Sacrifice  of  Jesus  signify  to  us  .  . '  .  There  is  a  Gctlisc- 

niane  liid  in  all  love,  and  when  the  fit  occasion  comes,  no  matter  liow 
great  and  high  the  subject  may  be,  its  licavy  groaning  will  be  beard — 
even  as  it  was  in  Christ. 

All  this  is  very  beautiful,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  goes,  correct ; 
hut  it  is  not  exhaustive.  The  sorrows  of  the  alllictcd  child,  ot 
the  suffering  friend,  of  the  distracted  country,  have  had  a  moral 
origin — have  they  not  ?  That  origin  was  not  the  personal  sins 
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have  their  riglitooiissing  in  God . Nothing  will  suffice  but  to  come 

back,  Bnitoto  Infinite,  creature  to  Creator,  and  take  derivatively  what,  in 
its  nature,  must  be  derivative,  viz.,  the  righteousness  that  was  normally 
and  for  ever  to  be  unto  and  upon  all  them  that  believe. 

Here  the  ground  of  trust  is  supposed  to  be  a  subjective 
righteousness,  not  indeed  inherent  but  derived.  Yet,  is  not  all 
subjective  righteousness  imperfect,  even  tliougli  derived?  Does 
it  not  even  seem  to  the  Christian  consciousness  to  become  more 
and  more  imperfect  in  proportion  as  our  moral  nature  advances 
ill  culture,  as  our  standard  rises  liigher,  and  as  our  moral  per¬ 
ceptions  become  more  refined?  Dr.  Ihishnell  admits  that  men 
are  self-condemned  when  they  are  trying  most  to  justity  them¬ 
selves,”  but  he  limits  this  result  to  cases  in  which  tlu'v  trv  to 
justify  theinselvcs  by^  what  he  calls  “  their  own  w'orks.”  lien', 
liowever,  he  falls  into  error.  AVhen  men  have  no  retei'once  to 
the  grace  of  God,  but  rely  altogether  upon  their  own  natural 
ellorts  for  attaining  moral  purity,  the  result  is,  not  to  increase 
their  self-condemnation,  Imt  to  jiiilf  them  up  with  Pharasaic 
pride.  The  increase  of  liumility  and  self-condemnation  occurs 
only  wlien  their  moral  progress  is  real,  and  that  hapiiens  only 
when  they  seek  strength  from  God,  and  become  “derivatively 
righteous.”  The  question  therefore  returns — can  a  derived  but 
subjective  righteousness  form  a  solid  basis  for  conscientious 
quiet?  We  say  most  emphatically  that  it  cannot.  If  then? 
were  no  other  reason,  this  is  sutlicient — the  purer  and  mon' 
Godlike  the  conscience  the  less  do  we  value  our  righteousness. 
How  can  that  form  a  basis  for  conscientious  (piiet,  which,  as  a 
basis,  becomes  narrower  and  narrower  to  our  consciousness  tlu^ 
greater  its  real  worth  ! 

Since  then  subjective  righteousness,  though  derived  and  real, 
cannot  become  the  foundation  on  which  the  conscicuice  ix'sts  for 
peace,  we  are  driven  to  seek  a  foundation  out  of  oursi'lvcs.  '1  lu? 
conscience  of  necessity,  not  of  choice,  looks  abroad  Ibr  an 
objective  basis,  and  Dr.  Bushnell  agrees  with  us  in  aflirniirig 
that  no  basis  will  avail  unless  it  be  a  basis  of  righteousiu'ss.  He 
agrees  with  us  also  in  finding  such  a  basis  in  Christ.  Dear  Dr. 
bu-shneU’s  own  words  : — 

Tbe  real  faith  is  this — the  trusting  of  oiufs  self  over,  sinner  to 
Saviour,  to  bo  in  Him,  and  of  lliiii,  and  new  charactered  by  Him, 
because  it  is  only  in  that  way  that  the  power  of  (Mirist  gets  opportunity 
to  work.  So  the  sinner  is  justitied,  and  the  justilh^ation  is  a  most  vital 
alFuir,  “  the  justification  of  life.”  Tlie  true  .aceount  ol  it  is  that  .Jcstj«, 


“Hair,  ‘  the  justification  of  life.”  Tlie  true  .aceount  ol  it  is  that  #J<“s 
coming  into  the  w’orld,  with  all  God’s  rigliteousness  upon  Hi 
declaring  it  to  guilty  souls  in  all  the  manifold  evidence^  of  his  l.f  *  a 


im, 
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passion,  wins  tlieir  faith,  and  by  that  faith  they  are  connected  again 
w  ilh  the  life  of  God,  and  tilled  and  overspread  with  his  rlghteoimmH. 

W(»  say  ot‘  llieso  words  wliat  wo  said  of  a  former  quotation, 
that  tlu‘y  admit  of  being;  understood  in  a  sound  ortliodox  sense, 
but  that" we  do  not  think  Dr.  Bushnell  intended  them  to  be  so 
understood.  The  ri^liteousness  of  whieli  he  is  speaking;  here  and 
t!iroug;hout  is  a  subjective  righteousness,  whereas,  to  make  the 
pass;ig;e  ortliodox,  the  rigliteousness  must  be  objective.  And 
lier(‘in  orthodoxy  does  no  more,  we  repeat,  tliaii  put  forward  a 
fact  of  consciousness,  a  fact,  be  it  observc^l,  wliich  Dr.  Duslinell 
will,  in  our  next  quotation,  be  seen  to  admit,  namely,  that  the 
earnest  conscience,  in  its  (piest  after  peace,  escapes  out  of  sell’. 
The  rij^htcousness  it  cling;s  to  must  be  an  objective  righteousness, 
'fhis,  we  say.  Dr.  lJushnell  admits.  He  does  so  olten,  but 
espi'cially  in  the  following  passage  which  we  feel  compelled  to 
(piote  in  order  to  supjiort  our  assertion,  although  we  do  so  with 
reluetance,  inasmuch  as  some  may  think  it  to  justiiy  a  charge 
against  (Uir  author  of  encouraging  untruthfulness.  It  is  not, 
hoNvi'ver,  in  that  aspi'ct  that  we  regard  his  words.  They  app(‘ar 
to  us  to  exhibit  a  mind  ])laced  in  a  dilemna.  On  one  sidi‘  is 
th(‘  theory  to  which  Dr.  Dushnell  has  publicly  committed  hini- 
stdl',  and  which  lu‘,  at  all  hazards,  feels  bound  in  honour  to 
maintain.  (Jn  the  other  side  are  facts  of  consciousness  broudit 
prominently  before  him  as  a  ])ublic  teacher,  which  he  is  loo 
lionest  tosu]>press;  and  yet  he  feels  that  his  theory  is  not  in 
harmony  with  them.  •  Under  the  pressure  of  this  collision,  he  is 
bold  emmgh  to  fancy  that  God  has  contrived,  for  practical 
purposes,  a  form  of  thought,  idealistic  thought,  which  has  no 
reality  in  the  outer  world;  and  this  form  of  thought  ho  advises 
to  be  preached,  but  in  a  ii on-natural  sense,  implicitly  assigning 
as  his  reason  for  such  advice  that  his  owm  theory,  though  by  him 
pronounced  the  true  one,  is  not  fitted  to  strike  the  conscience 
unless  dressed  up  in  the  garb  of  the  orthodox  theory.  The  whole 
of  this  singular  suggestion  deserves  for  many  reasons  attentive 
consideration,  but  chiefly  for  the  reason  wc  have  in  quoting  it 
— its  admission  of  moral  facts  : — 

Iksides  the  outward  figure  of  the  facts  of  Christianity  occurring 
under  conditions  of  space  and  time,  and  signiticant  to  human  feeling  in 
that  inuunor,  God  has  contrived  a  thought-form,  to  assist  us  in  that 
kind  of  usi'  which  may  conduct  us  into  the  desired  state  of  jiractical 
rt‘conciliation  with  Himself.  In  the  facts,  outw’ardly  regarded,  theoi 
is  no  sacritioe,  or  oblation,  or  atonement,  or  propitiation,  bat  simply  a 

living  and  dying  thus  and  thus . Tlainly  there  is  a  want  here, 

and  tliis  want  is  met  by  giving  a  thought-form  to  the  facts  which  is 
uotpu  the  facts  themselves. 


Is  Christ  only  a  Thouyht  Form  / 


(Dr.  Busliiicll  should  have  suid — ‘‘  which  is  uot  iu  his  theory 
of  them.'') 

They  are  put  directly  into  the  moulds  of  the  altar,  and  wo  are  ealled 
to  accept  the  crucitied  (lod-maii  as  our  sacrilice,  an  olleriiig  or  oblation 

for  us,  our  propitiation . Ihit  the  principal  reason  for  setting; 

forth  the  matter  of  Christ’s  life  and  death  as  an  oblation  remains  to  bi‘ 
stated;  viz.,  the  necessity  of  somehow  preventing  an  over-consviom  state 

in  the  receiver . hy  putting  us  into  a  use  of  the  Gospel  so  entirely 

objective^  as  to  scarcely  suffer  a  recoil  on  our  consciousness  at  all.  ’The 
sacrificial  otferiiig  was  in  form  an  offering  wholly  to  (Jod,  even  as  tln^ 
smoke  rolls  up  from  the  altar  and  comes  not  back  ....  So,  when  1 
conceive  that  Christ  is  my  offering  before  God,  my  own  choice  Lamb 
and  God’s,  brought  to  the  slaying,  and  that  for  my  sin,  my  thought, 
moves  wholly  outward  and  upward,  bathing  itself  in  tlie  goodness  and 
grace  of  the  sacnfice  ....  In  this  manner  coming  unto  ('lirist,  or  to 
God  through  Christ,  in  the  symbols  of  sacrilice,  we  make  an  escape,  as 
it  were,  from  ourselves  and  that  state  of  consciousness  which  is  the  (nine 

of  religion . Oppressed  with  guilt,  we  siionbl  turn  oursidvt's 

joyfully  to  Christ  as  tlie  propitiation  for  our  sins,  (Mirist,  who  liath 
borne  the  curse  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  (hsl 
in  Him.  We  should  cry  in  our  ]U’ayers ; — “()  J^ainb  of  God  that 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  take  away  our  sins;  ”  or,  thinking  of 
that  sacred  blood,  by  whose  drops  that  lidl  as  louchi's  of  lifejon  llu* 
world’sgrand  altar,  ('ulvary,  we  should  ery — Wash  us,  O  (’hrisi,  in  the 
blood  of  Thy  cross  and  inak<^  us  clean;”  or  wanting,  in  despair  of 
ourselves,  some  helper  and  lihmd  to  hear  tho  sins  we  cannot  hear 
ourselves,  we  should  take  up  h'liderly  the  words  of  tiie  ])oct,  if  not  in 
his  meaning,  yet  iu  the  meaning  which  they  ought  to  have: —  ^ 

“  My  soul  looks  back  to  see 
T'he  burdens  Thou  didst  bear. 

When  hanging  on  the  accursed  tree. 

And  hopes  her  guilt  W’as  there. 

We  want,  in  short,  to  use  these  altar- tc'rnis,  just  as  freely  as  they  are 
used  by  those  who  accept  the  formula  of  expiation,  or  judicial  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  sin;  in  just  their  manner  too,  when  they  are  using  the  most 
practically.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  enviable  advantages  of  their 
scheme  that  they  are  able  to  use  them  freely.” 

It  would  bo  easy  to  multijdy  quotations  and  crilic'i.sins  such 
its  wo  have  already  presented  to  our  readiu's ;  but  il‘what  we 
have  said  has  not  made  clear  the  detects  in  Dr,  Ilushneirs 
system,  wc  despair  of  making  them  clearer  liy  turllier  discussion, 
^^e  should  oecupy  space  without  corresponding  advantage*,  wau’e^ 
"0  to  follow'  bis  reasonings  tlirougli  their  more  intricate 
windings.  It  is  enough  that  we  expose  bis  hmding  errors. 

e  should  not  have  been  indisposed  to  join  Dr.  Dushiiell  in  his 
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sovore  ccnsuro  of  scholastic  theologians,  had  our  present  pur- 
]>()se  lain  in  that  direction.  Their  peddling,  narrow-iuindoil 
treatment  of  the  grand  (jospel  scheme,  and  their  silly  fears  of 
a  discussion  which,  if  wisely  conducted,  could  not  fail  U)  end  in 
the  furtherance  of  truth,  have,  no  doubt,  been  a  great  hinderance 
thereto.  And  here  it  is  that  one  perceives  the  disadvantage  of 
vast  connexional  communities,  bound  both  morally  and  legallv 
by  tixed  articles.  They  have  among  them  no  freedom  of  iii- 
(juir\ 

(learl 
frtH*  1 

way  tluTcfore,  as  they  are  now  doing,  to  a  higher  style  of  reli¬ 
gious  thought  and  diction. 

As  public  journalists,  however,  it  is  our  duty  to  lx*  upon  our 
wateh-tow('r,  and  give  warning  if  while  })ni(lent  friends  art* 
labouring  about  the  walls,  an  enemy  ap})(‘ar.  Some  eager 
speculatists  would  mar  the  (iosju*!  in  their  attempts  to  siniplifv 
it.  Tliey  advance  far  beyond  the  line  which,  having  reference 
to  human  intirmity,  one  might  permit  them  to  overstej)  a  litth*, 
in  free  discussion.  Hut  how  excellent  soever  their  motives,  any 
wide  departure  from  evangelical  truth  ought  not  to  j)ass  un- 
ctUTcctt'd.  It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  while  we 
see  our  foes  in  rank  before  us,  and  notice  with  what  alertness 
and  energy  they  muster,  that  we  keep  our  forces  marshalled 
and  well  in  hand.  J)r.  Hushneirs  scheme  is  not  one  with  which 
we  could  engage  to  tight  a  successful  battle  for  evangelical 
truth.  It  leaves  undefended  some  of  ( liristianity’s  strongest 
positions.  We  would  rather  trust  ourselves  to  the  command  of 
an  old  Ihiritan  general  than  to  one  of  J)r.  Hushnell’s  stamp.  Vet 
his  book  has  gained  great  commendation,  and  been  wid(‘ly  cir¬ 
culated.  It  even  passes  among  many  of  the  bc'tter-educatcd 
members  of  our  evangelical  churches  as  a  polished  edition  of  a 
vulgar  creed.  In  this  we  detect  cause  to  fear  that,  while  in 
iiUHiern  days  the  tide  of  religious  knowh'dge  has  spread  over  an 
extensive  area,  it  is  verv  shallow.  Theologv  is  not  studied  as 
a  science,  as  it  ought  to  be.  Nor  can  we  anticipate  that  it  ever 
will  be  so  studied,  until  C’hristian  teachers  betake  themselves 
to  the  task  of  probing  more  deeply  the  human  heart,  collecting 
the  facts  which  every  such  examination  will  expose  to  view, 
and  making  those  facts,  ^n  combination  with  the  Scriptural 
prinei]des  they  illustrate,  the  foundation  of  public  discourse. 

Turning  frvun  Dr.  Hushnell,  no  one  can  rise  up  from  the 
perusiil  ot  Dr.  ^  oung’s  volume,  without  a  deep  impression  that 
its  author  is  under  the  influence  of  strong  religious  feelings,  as 
well  as  endowed  with  vast  intellectual  power.  11  is  severance  fri>in 


'  and,  lor  want  ot  this,  tlieir  connexional  advantages  are 
y  j)urchased.  The  (’ongregational  C'hurches  are  liappilv 
rom  such  thraldom,  and  thev  niav  be  ex])ected  to  lead  the 
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the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Christian  church  is,  for  that  reason, 
an  event  much  to  be  deplored;  for  in  these  days  of  scepticism 
and  strife,  the  cause  of  truth  requires  the  combination  of  ditfercut 
classes  of  mind  and  shades  of  thought,  as  greatly  as  it  needs 
unity  and  strength. 

The  dissonance  between  the  creed  Dr.  Young  held  once  and 
the  creed  he  holds  now,  between  his  present  views  and  the  views 
he  attributes  to  his  former  associates,  is  not  however  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  intend  to  consider.  J  to  may  have  formerly  gone  as 
much  too  far  in  one  direction  as  he  now  goes  in  the  contrarv 
direction,  and  the  oscillating  pendulum  may  have  yet  to  seek  a 
midway  position  before  it  attains  i)erfect  rest. 

The  doctrine  of  Atonement — meaning  thereby  (^hrist\s  sacri- 
ticc  contemplated  as  the  common  ground  upon  which  (Jod  and 
man  meet  on  terms  of  righteous  reconciliation — is,  in  our  view, 
the  crucial  doctrine  of  the  Christian  system.  Our  author’s  pre¬ 
sent  views  on  this  great  doctrine  are,  we  think,  imperfect,  lb* 
deals  with  only  one  section  of  it.  AVhetlier  with  that  section  Ik* 
deals  accurately,  we  shall  not  stay  to  consider.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  article,  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  he  does.  Our 
exclusive  business  is  to  supply  what  lie  omits. 

According  to  Dr.  Young,  the  import  of  the  ( 'liristian  sacritlce 
is  exhausted  in  the  fact  that  Clod  in  (^lirist  tabernacled  iqxui 
earth  and,  fashioned  as  a  man,  laboured  for  man’s  spiritual  ri*- 
novation,  sacriticing  dignity  and  ease,  and  submitting  to  peiiuiy, 
toil,  rejection,  bodily  and  mental  sulfering,  even  a  martyr’s  deatli, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  philanthropic  enterprize. 


Iho  entire  life  of  Christ  on  earth  was  sacriticial,  substitutionary,  ami 
vicarious;  its  deep  and  sole  j!;round  was  love  of  man,  based  on  the  lar  t, 
ot  man’s  sin,  which  created  the  need  of  redemption.  All  iu  all,  Clirist 
was  a  mere,  pure  sacritice,  and  notbiiip:  but  a  sacrifice* — a  sa(‘rili<  <*  to 
Ood  ;  but  more  truly  still,  and  iu  the  highest  se'iise  of  all,  a  saei  itiecj 
made  by  God  for  men.  Christ  lived,  emphatically  ho  died,  wholly  and 
solely  for  men  and  for  sin  ;  to  put  away  sin,  to  redeem  the  human  soul 
from  sin — not  so  much  from  punishment,  which  was  only  a  secondary 
result,  but  from  sin. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  human  in  our  great  Kcdecmer  was  not  a 
ntere  passive  instrument,  but  a  perfectly  voluntary  agent.  The  human 
^ill,  not  passively,  but  freely  and  gladly  harmonized  with  the  Divine, 
and  when  death  was  inevitable  Jesus  voluntarily  and  wholly  gave  bini- 
8^'lt  up  to  God,  for  the  accomplishment  of  God’s  purposes,  an  offering 
and  a  sacriGce  of  a  sweet  smelling  savour.  Ibit  it  abides  none  the  less 
true,  that’in  the  biglicst  sense  the  sacrifice  lor  men  was  made  by  (lod. 
Christ  was  God’s,  Christ  was  God,  God  in  the  form  of  man,  God  ex¬ 
pressed  and  pronounced,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  created  medium 
to  give  forth  the  uncreated  reality.  The  infinite  Father,  in  boundless 
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])ity,  lookt  (1  down  on  Ilis  undutiful  cliildren,  and  yearned  to  rescue 
them,  hy  regaininj»  their  liearts,  and  drawing  them  hack  to  allegiaiu  f 
and  to  ]>eaco.  A\  ith  god-like  mercy,  lie  unveiled  all  which  was  possi¬ 
ble  of  Divine  purity,  and  truth,  and  beauty,  and  sweetness,  and  loving- 
ness,  and  compassion — He  humbled  Himself,  descended  to  the  level  of 
Ilis  creatures,  walked  among  them,  spoke  with  them  face  to  face,  and 
appealed  as  He  still  continues  to  ap})eal  to  tluar  hearts,  through  the 
g(*ntleness,  the  tenderness,  the  wisdom,  the  meekness,  the  patience,  the 
sufferings,  the  tears,  the  blood,  and  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  The 
sacrifice  was  not  offenal  up  by  men  at  all,  or  by  a  substitute  in  their 
room.  .  .  .  I'he  sacrifice  was  not  offered  by  men  to  (lod,  but  was  made 
by  Hod  for  men,  wholly  and  solely  made  by  Hod  for  men,  and  for 
SMI,  in  order  that  sin  might  bo  for  ever  put  down,  and  rooted  out  of 
human  nature. 

In  those  passages  we  liave  a  ooniplcte  devclojmiciit  of  Dr. 
Young’s  scIk'hk',  and  admitting  for  the  ])ur])ose  of  tlio  ])ieseiit 
flisciissicui  that  his  selienio  portrays  truly  the  making  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  tlu*  sacrifice,  W(‘  naturally  ask — wliat  follows?  Dots 
t’lod  b‘av(*  His  w(U'k  witliout  contem])lating  its  results?  AVlum 
the  ( ’rcator  called  the  physical  universe  into  existence,  the  sacred 
narrativ(‘  tells  us  that  He  surveyed  tlic  workmansbif)  of  His 
hands,  after  tlu'  wboh'  had  been  finislied,  and  pronounced  it 
“  gootl.”  ho(‘s  notliing  analogous  take  place  after  finishing  tiie 
work  t»f  red(‘m]>tion  ?  Is  there  nothing  suggestive  in  the  words, 
“ 'I'lu'refon*  ilotli  my  katlier  love  me,^'  “  He  saw  of  the  travail 
of  Ilis  soul  and  was  satisfied,”  “  Cor  the  joy  tliat  was  set  before 
Him,”  v'^c.  ? 

Thest‘  (piestions  would  liave  been  ])ertinent  bad  the  redeem¬ 
ing  work,  like  tlu'  work  of  creation,  been  merely  an  exercise  ol 
the  Divine  will,  and  not  been  complicated  by  the  interposition 
of  man’s  free  agency.  Hut  inasmuch  as  there  was,  by  Dr, 
^  oiing’s  own  admission,  the  human  will  of  Christ  acting  freely, 
that  of  itself  creates  a  relation  between  God  and  Christ’s  sacri¬ 
ficial  work  which  demands  of  us  that  we  press  the  question,  “  In 
what  light  after  the  work  was  done,  did  God  regard  it  ?” 

Hut,  if  the  interposition  of  Christ’s  human  will  give  neces¬ 
sarily  a  reflex  aspecd  to  the  outgoing  of  Divine  love  in  sacrifice, 
the  same  conseipience  further  results  from  the  interposition  of 
the  human  wills  of  all  on  whom  such  outgoing  successfully 
opi  rates.  Sacrifice  is  in  its  initiation,  according  to  Dr.  ^  oung  s 
i«lea  <d  it,  pun'  love  contemjilating  a  moral  victory  ;  in  its  coin- 
|detion,  it  is  victory  achieveil.  Hut  the  achieved  victory  eoin- 
jU’ist's  ylouii'iits  other  than  the  moral  power  that  achieved  it.  It 
comprises  human  wills  voluntarilv  turned  heavenward,  c(»ii- 
struiiu'd,  doubth'ss,  by  Divine  love,  y(‘t  exorcis('d  fri'cly — mans 
free  agt'iicy  moving  in  harmony  with  (’hrist’s  renovating  power. 
^^ow  Christ  s  sacritico  thus  completed,  is  something  very 
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ditlereni  from  its  first  initiation.  The  ourront,  wliicli  at  llrsi 
moved  only  f)'0)n  God,  now  niovos  back  t(*  God.  llcnovatod 
human  hearts  ask  for  tlio  Divine  approval.  God’s  jiidi;inent  has 
to  be  pronounced  upon  tlicni,  and  it  is  to  bo  a  ju(l^mcnt  of 
rigliteoiisncss.  Observe,  also,  that  the  jud^incnt  tlins  cliallenii^tMl 
is  not  limited  to  the  manner  in  which  tlic  immediate  objects  of 
it  have  exercised  their  free  agency.  It  extends  to  tlie  whoh'  of 
that  work  of  sacrifice  whereof  the  foundations  have  been  laid, 
like  the  fouiuhitions  of  a  vast  pyramid,  in  (lod’s  love,  Ghrist’s 
incarnation,  tlie  life  of  the  God-man,  his  tragic  deatli,  and  liis 
life  and  dcatlds  moral  power,  ])iled  up  in  massive  grandeur  and 
crowned  with  their  very  highest  purpose  ” — man  redeemed 
from  tlie  thraldom  of  sin. 

Again,  then,  tluMpiestion  recurs — AVliat  is  (iod’s  reflex  judg¬ 
ment  on  Christ’s  completed  sacrifice*:'  Tlie  answer  to  this 
(jucstion  opens  out  a  vein  of  thouglit  upon  wliich  Dr,  Young’s 
pen  has  not  employed  itself.  Tt  is  a  branch  of  tlie  iiapiiry  which 
appears  wholly  to  have  escaped  liis  attention.  And  yet  tli(‘ 
jMiiiit  is  neither  abstruse  nor  remote,  but  lies  upon  the  surface, 
and  is  even  obtruded  upon  us  by  our  (’hristian  instincts,  f‘nr 
whili'  well  aware  that  all  the  good  tliat  is  in  us  is  tlu'  woi’k  of 
tlie  Spirit  of  God,  our  instincts  tell  us  that,  if  holy,  lie  looks 
upon  us  with  approval,  and  pronounces  a  moral  judgment  on 
Il'oi  own  work. 

It  is  therefore  no  objection  to  what  we  are  about  to  urg(‘,  that, 
sacrifice  being  God’s  spontaneous  act,  any  reflex  judgment  upon 
it  would  be  out  of  place.  AVere  that  so,  then'  could  bi*  no  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  upon  anything  but  evil.  Jle  could  then  jironounce 
no  judgment  upon  holiness,  because  He  is  himselfthe  only  source 
ot  holiness,  and  all  of  it  that  shines  in  heaven  above  or  in  earth 
beneath  is  but  His  light.  Such  a  notion  would  be  at  variance 
with  first  principles ;  and  at  variance  even  with  many  passages 
in  Dr.  \  oung’s  own  book.  He  savs — 

herever,  a  human  being  truly  feels  the  burden  of  inward  evil, 
iind  is  penetrated  and  subdued  by  tin*  thought  of  Divim*  lov(*,  :md 
trusts  ill  pure,  nuTO  mercy,  ho  is  justifie<l,  riglitmied  fwfnw  (io<L  and 
the  very  liighest  purposes  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  bleeding  b:in:b  that 
kuTig  upon  it,  is  to  create  and  secure  this  result. 

flic  objection,  we  anticipati'd,  being  thus  rmnovcjd,  tlu^  words 
“bidoroGod”  admitting  that,  although  the  Ghrist-sacu*ific(*  is 
God’s  spontaneous  aid.  He  may  and  doi's  proiummu*  amoral  judg¬ 
ment  upon  both  the  act  and*  its  results,  hd,  us,  in  order  to  g(d, 
distinctly  at  the  idea,  view  it  in  two  or  three  different  asjiccts 
bidore  we  draw  from  it  any  conclusion. 
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Here  then  we  have  before  us  the  work  of  sacritico.  l)r. 
Youn<^  calls  it  God’s  work  ;  we  call  it  Christ's  work  ;  hut  this 
distinction  it  is  not  needful  further  to  note.  The  theatre  of  its 
exhibition  is  earth,  and  the  ])hysical  destinies  of  the  planet  art‘ 
dependent  upon  the  moral  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Christ’s 
sacrifice  has  rc'deeined  the  world — what  does  that  mean  ^  Dr. 
Younjr  ^^nvs  it  means  that  men  have  been  thereby  redeeiiud 
from  the  j)ower  of  sin.  Hut,  adopting  Dr.  Younj^’s  reply,  if 
the  world’s  po])ulation  have  been  nuleemed  from  the  j)()wer  of 
sin,  has  not  the  world  itself,  like  rejx'utant  Ninevtdi,  been 
thereby  saved  from  destruction?  In  this  sens(‘,  tberi'fon',  if 
tlicre  were  no  otlnu’,  the  sacritico  offered  on  etirth  ascends  up 
with  a  sweet  savour  from  earth  to  heavcui ;  affectinj^  the  Diviiu* 
])urposes,  and  placinii^  earth’s  contiiuu'd  existence,  as  the  arena 
of  ])robation,  and  ])nd)ably  also  as  the  paradise  ol‘  reward,  on 
righteous  grounds.  Now  this  is  an  aspect  of  sacrifice  wliolly 
different  from  that  })res(‘nted  by  Dr.  Young.  According  to  him, 
“  the  sa(‘rifice  was  not  offered  by  men  to  God,  nor  by  a  suh>ti- 
tute  in  their  room,  but  was  made  by  Ciod  for  men  and  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  spontaneous  act  of  Ciod’s  love,  this  may  be  riglit. 
Hut  our  author  has  (juite  forgotten  (lod’s  reflex  judgment 
on  the  (’hrist-sacrifice,  a  judgment  which  regards  the  sacritiee 
as  transacted  on  earth  and  as  sending  up  its  ])lea  to  heaven. 
Here  tlie  ipiestion  of  the  nirritoriousnv.ss  of  the  sacrifice  b  conies 
all  important.  In  tin'  view  just  ])resi'nted,  eartli’s  redemption 
from  (h'striu'tion  is  strictly  jHfrchasrd  bv  (’hrist’s  work — mark  ! 
l)ur('h(ts,il  !  th(‘  v(‘rv  language  of  tlie  old  sciiool. 

Next,  we  ask  Dr.  ^  oung  wlietlu'r,  on  the  assumption  tliat  tin' 
world’s  redemption  has  changed  the  Divine  pui’posi'  in  regard  to 
its  destiny,  such  change*  of  purpose  is  to  be  n'ferred  to  a  juaiod 
b(  fore  historv  or  in  historv,  and  if  in  historv,  whether  to  tin' 
time  <»f  our  liord’s  incarnation,  or  what  other  time?  It  cannot 
be  refi'ired  to  the  final  development  of  the  redeeming  scheme, 
according  to  Dr.  Young’s  interpretation  of  it,  inasmuch  as  that 
would  carry  us  up  to  and  beyond  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
and  the  world’s  historic  destiny  would  thus  anticipate  tlu' 
Divine  resolve  concerning  it,  which  is  impossible.  It  cannot 
bt'  referred  to  the  incarnation,  for  J)r.  Young  conceives,  and 
we  think  rightly,  that  all  dispensations  of  religion  ])rcccding 
f ’hiistianity  stood  relati'd  to  it  as  twilight  to  the  dav,  and  mi'IV 
part  therefore  of  the  redeeming  jirocess.  Thus  an'  we  carried 
back  to  a  p(*riod  In'tore  histoi  v,  to  the  date  of  (iod's  (‘ternal  di’- 
('it'es.  and  we  are  unable  to  escape  the  conclusion  tliat  tin' 
.'eae'i'ifice  of  redemption  existed  in  the  I'ternal  counsels  (d  Go<l 
as  a  righteous  reason  why  the  world’s  destinv  was  adjudged  to 


bo  llial  wliicli  Scripture  proclieutes  and  which,  so  far,  liistory  ro- 
conls.  “  Eternal  voanselfi  r  Another  vestige  of  the  old  theology  ! 

Ihit  narrowing  tlie  illustration  to  an  individual  case,  what 
happens  when  Christ’s  work  induces  the  repentance  and  con¬ 
version  of  any  ono  man  ?  J)r.  Young  will  say  of  him,  that  he 
is  redeemed  Irom  the  power  of  sin  by  Christ’s  self-sacrilicing 
labour  to  promote  that  end.  Well,  but  does  not  his  changed 
character  change  the  relation  in  which  lie  stands  to  Cod  as 
his  moral  governor  and  judge  ?  If  so,  that  which  caused  the 
change  of  character  must  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  change  of 
relation.  Now  wliat  does  this,  change  of  relation  mean 
Does  it  not  mean  that  the  man  who  before  his  moral  re¬ 
newal  was  an  object  of  Cod’s  displeasure  has  since  been 
received  into  liis  favour  ?  Then  on  what  grounds  has  this  change 
in  the  Divine  judgment  taken  jdace?  On  grounds  of  pure 
mercy?  Or  on  righteous  grounds?  I f  on  righteous  grounds, 
you  have  liere  Christ’s  sacritice  operating  meritoriously — (’hrist’s 
merits  displacing  man’s  demerits,  and  turning  away  Cod’s  dis¬ 
pleasure.  AVhat  is  this  but  expiation  ?  Moral  sat  isfac-t ion  ?  Yc't 
“expiation”  and  “  satisfaction  ”  are  words  which  Dr.  Young 
rcj)U(liates. 

Or,  to  put  the  same  general  idea  in  another  foian  :  Cod  and 
man  are  at  variance  and  seek  to  be  reconciled,  d’he  saerilice  of 
(’hrist  is  to  be  the  basis  of  reconciliation.  Two  negotiating 
parties,  although  they  have  one  basis,  look  at  it  from  dilferent 
stand-points  and  in  ditferent  asj)ects.  To  the  Divine  mind  the 
work  of  Christ  recommends  itself  because  of  its  fores(‘en  efliciencv, 
and  all  on  whom  it  is  foreseen  to  be  savingly  oj)erative  Heaven’s 
smile  already  greets.  Hut  on  what  grounds  ?  D‘  moral 
efficiency  be  the  ground  of  approval,  tlu^  Christ-sacrifice  has 
clearly  become  the  basis  of  agreement  heeaase  it  is  a  sacrifice  f)f 
righteousness.  To  the  renewed  heart  it  is  also  a  sacrifice  of 
righteousness  as  having  been  the  sole  operative  cause  of  its 
renewal.  On  neither  side  is  the  initiation  or  completion  of  tlie 
work  looked  at  apart  from  its  j)rogress.  Cod’s  mercy,  pure  and 
f'imple  mercy,  is  not  the  only  thing  looked  at  by  man  ;  nor  is 
the  moral  change  in  tlie  liuman  heart  the  onlf/  thing  look(‘d  at 
by  either  Cod  or  man.  Doth  look  at  th(^  sacrifice  in  its  (‘iitircty  ; 
both  are  influenced  by  considerations  of  righteousiK'ss,  of  mori- 
toriousness,  and  to  neither  is  anv  im'rit  a}>pan*nt  except  in 
Christ. 

Ihetcstimonv  borne  to  this  momeiilous  truth  by  tin'  (  hrisliaii 
consciousness  must  bv  no  means  be  lost  signt  of.  Indeed,  on 
this  single  fact  of  consciousness  wo  are  contiait  to  rest  the  wluih' 
issue.  Does  not  the  Christian  consciousness,  passing  over  its 
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t  lian^e  of  character  as  devoid  of  merit  before  (iod,  instinctively 
refer  its  conscious  acceptance  directly  and  excliisivi'ly  to  tlu* 
meritorious  work  of  (’liristi"  Does  not  every  true  ]H‘nitent  suy 
of  his  repentance, — “  I  wisli  to  repent,  but  am  unable  to  feel  as 
“  penitent  as  1  ought  to  feel ;  if  my  acceptance  with  (lod  depend 
“  upon  the  pe  rfect  ion  of  my  repentance,  1  must  give  u])  in 
“  despair”  ?  Nor  does  he  ever  iind  a  solid  ground  of  ho])(‘  until 
ho  abandons  introvision  and  looks  away  from  himself  to  the 
objective  work  of  Christ.  So  of  the  advanced  (diristian.  lh‘, 
t'ven  more  oblivious  of  himself  than  the  new  convert,  can  lind 
nothing  in  half  a  century’s  self-sacriticing  toil  for  otlnus’  good 
which  can  alibrd  him  a  foundation  for  coniidence.  liVervthing 
in  his  heart  and  life  an',  to  liis  high  standard  and  ndinod 
spiritual  taste,  so  rc'pulsive  that  he  loathes  himself.  lntn>vision 
alarms  him,  and  J'orccs  him  to  Christ  as  liis  last  hope. 

\V('  do  notdoid)t  that  in  giving  utterance  to  tliese  sentiments 
we  shall  cany  along  with  us  Dr.  Young’s  own  Christian  feelings 
and,  witlumt  ('Xception,  the  feelings  of  all  trulv  Christian  men. 
t  hir  dilHeulty  is  not  in  demonstrating  the  truth  of  tin*  fact,  hul 
in  giving  it  signilieance.  Is  this  fact  of  consciousness  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  objective  fact  Y  ( V)nsciousness  tells  us,  that  we  cannot 
stand  befon'  a  holy  (iod  accepted,  unless  we  are  seeking  to  he 
made  morally  like  Him.  Thus  far  Scripture  aliirms  the  objec¬ 
tive  truth.  C’onscioiLsness  further  tells  us  that  idthough  we  may 
be  seeking  afti'r  holiness,  our  attainment  of  it  is  very  slow  and 
very  impt  rtect,  and  that  we  can  liave  no  (daim  to  (iod’s  tavoui* 
on  the  ground  of  personal  merit.  Here  again  Scripture  V(*rili(‘s 
the  obpH'tive  trutli.  ( ’onscience  becomes  uneasy:  Scripturt'  otfi'i’ 
a  lV('e  salvation  and,  intelh'ctually,  I  accept  the  oiler.  Ihit  con¬ 
science  wants  to  be  assured  that  1  am  within  the  terms  of  the 
ollhr.  The  thought  recurs  and  severely  ])resses — that  a  holy 
(iod  cannot  remain  permanently  reconciled  excc'pt  with  holy 
souls;  it  must  be  a  rt'conciliation  on  a  righteous  basis,  and  it  is 
essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  my*  conscience  that  1  feel  it  to  he 
so.  'rile  sacrilice  of  (’hrist  was  an  etllux  from  a  righteous  as 
well  as  a  loving  God,  designed  to  make  me  righteous,  and  was 
therefore  emphatically  righteous  in  its  purpose  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  Hence,  unable  to  tliink  better  of  myself  than  as  simply 
wishing  to  be  righteous,  1  fall  back  upon  God’s  purpose  con¬ 
cerning  me  in  (’hrist,  njion  Christ’s  sacrilice  ;  not  upon  the  sub¬ 
jective  moral  result  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  but  upon  tin'  sacrilice 
Itsell,  not  upon  my  own  merits  but  n])on  (’hrist's. 

•Is  not  this  Chri.Ntianity ‘r  Is  it  not  evangelical  Christianity.'^ 
Is  it  not  a  species  of  evangelicism  whicli  even  Dr.  Young  s 
lormer  associates  might  ])('rmit  to  pass,  although  it  is  not  exactly 
what  they  would  choose  1"  Yet  to  this.  Dr.  Young  sown  scheme 
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necessarily  leads  il‘  carried  tlirou^h  lo  its  results.  Ills  error 
lies  iu  not  carrying  it  through,  hut  in  stopping  short  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  theory.  ^  The  eonseciuenee  is  that  lu‘  assails  the 
views  of  his  opponents  with  arguments  which,  it*  just,  would  tell 
equally  against  himself. 

Of  this  class  arc  all  those  arguments  which  lie  directs  against 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  satisfaction.  Tsh)  doubt,  jis  lield  hy  some, 
it  is  open  to  our  author’s  severest  censures.  lJut  iu  these  cases 
it  is  the  form  of  expression  that  is  to  be  objected  to,  ratlier 
than  the  thing  itself.  In  itself.  Atonement,  lu'coiK'iliation, 
Satisfaction,  Expiation,  is  but  tlie  form  given  in  thought  and 
words,  to  that  fact  of  consciousness  wherein  is  disclosed  the  uttvr 
mihiliitj  of  tlie  Christian  conscience  to  rc'st  upon  subjective 
righteousness  as  tlie  ground  of  accet)tance  with  Cod.  Vet,  a 
base  of  confidence  is  necessary.  The  fullest  persuasion  of  ( lod’s 
infinite  and  eternal  love  will  not,  of  itself,  give  peace  to  any 
troubled  conscience,  in  the  face  of  tlie  fact  that  (lod  receives  to 
His  favours  those  only  who  repent  and  obey  Him.  I  wish  to 
repent,  I  wish  to  obey,  and  in  this  wish  there  is  the  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  a  righteous  foundation,  but  not  the  foundation 
itself.  Where  do  I  find  it?  Here  is  a  felt  want,  a  fact  of  con- 
pciousness,  which,  in  its  evolution,  will  assume  the  Ibrin  of 
dogma.  This  fact,  we  say,  constitutes  the  germ  of  the  doctrine 
of  Atonement,  and  the  different  modes  in  which  diffenuit  minds 
construe  the  fact,  liave,  as  much  as  ditfermit  constructions  of 
Holy  Writ,  originated  the  multiplied  diverse  tlu'orii's  which 
modern  times  have  produced.  Nor  need  we  Icel  surprise  that 
such  diversity  of  opinion  should  exist.  See  how  nuitapliysicians 
ditler  in  their  modes  of  construing  those  tacts  of  consciousness 
which  relate  to  the  mind’s  most  ordinary  operations!  liat 
wonder,  then,  if  similar  differences  exist  witli  regard  to  matters 
of  so  much  higher  import ! 

but,  howsoever  the  fact  be  construed,  we  have  said  enough  to 
convict  J)r.  Young’s  volume  of  the  crime  of  excluding  all  that, 
the  fact  involves.  Dr.  Young  has  limited  liis  investigation  to 
Hod’s  spontaneous  love  in  providing  and  acting  out  the  .sacrifice, 
hut  he  wholly  omits  God’s  reflex  judgment  on  Christ’s  com¬ 
pleted  work.  He,  consequently,  fights  all  his  battles  at,  the 
wrong  place,  and  gains  an  easy  victory.  Hut  let  him  nuKjt  the 
same  foes  in  the  part  of  the  journey  he  has  not  yet  travelled, 
and,  if  not  absolutely  defeated,  lui  would  have;  to  sue  fV)r  j)(*acf^ 
e  have  thus  again  called  our  readers’  attention  to  Dr. 
bushuell’s  volume  fVom  a  sen.se  of  its  j)ressing  and  immense 
importance;  while  the  remarks  W(;  have  mad(^  on  tin'  \olume 
^f  Or.  \oungdo  not  contradict  the  inipre.ssion  w«'  have  some 
^uonths  since  convoved,  on  its  groat  and  admirable  beauties. 
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RITUALISM : 

WHEREWITHAL  SHALL  WE  RE  CLOTHED?" 
ALTMl-LIGHTS  IN  DAY-TIME.* 


^PHESE  writers,  a  sample  only  of  innumerable  others  whose 
■  pamphlets  and  books  we  might  similarly  have  strung  to¬ 
gether,  seem  determined  to  remove  from  our  literature  that  sin¬ 
gular  and  ignominious  desideratum,  eharged  upon  it  in  the  first 
pages  of  Sfirfor  JicaariHs,  Considering,  says  that  remarkable 
pnKluetion,  our  present  advanced  state  of  culture,  and  liow  the 
torch  of  science  has  been  brandislied  and  borne  about,  igniting 
rushlights  and  sulphur  matches,  illuminating  every  cranny,  aiui 
every  liole,  in  nature  or  art,  “it  might  strike  the  retlcctive  mind 
“  with  some  surprise  that  hitherto,  little  or  nothing  of  a  funda- 
“  mental  character,  whether  in  the  way  of  philoso])hy  or  history 
“  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  clothes.  Teufelsdnickh  ])cr- 
eeivt'd  that  societv  was  foumh'd  on  cloth  ;  and  these  industrious 
gentlemen  are  bringing  a  mass  of  scholarship  and  learning  from 
all  the  ages,  and  illuminating  it  by  the  rays  of  a  far-glancingand 
sul)tle  symbolism,  to  give  to  us  the  precious  history  and  philoso¬ 


phy,  whose  absence  our  English  Teufelsdriickh  deplored.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  an  eminent  Dean  of  their  own  church,  Swil’t, 


expressed  it,  that  without  these  symbolic  clothings,  wliich  seem  to 
them  to  be  the  glory,  the  mystery,  and  beauty  of  church  exis- 
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\\y  various  Writers.  Edited  hy  the  lo‘V.  Orhy  Shipley,  M.A. 
Loiigiiiuns. 

W'hcrctrithdl  shitll  u'c  he  Clothed?  A  Secifud  J^ettcr  on  Hitc  ond 
(Vrenmuf/^  ton  Friend  in  Totm.  Dorrcll  vA  Sou. 

•*>.  The  <>rninnent.<  of\}fini!<fei\<.  J  Chtinjc  Delivered  ot  Leurs,  on 
\Cetlnesdoif,  June  {\th  ;  ond  ot  Ildstiin/s,  on  Friddjf,  June  ><lh. 
r*y  William  Hruere  Otter,  M.A.,  Areluleacon  of  Lowes.  Kiving- 
tons. 

1.  'Jhe  Altiir  and  it.'i  Liijht.<.  A)i  Appeal  to  the  Mend>er.<  of  the 
llobf  Catholic  (hurch  in  Fnabind,  I'y  the  Itev.  W.  d.  Coope, 
-\.M.  Oxon.,  ami  Iteetor  nf  I'almoiith,  Oonn>:dl.  "IheClmreh 
Press  Company. 

.*».  The  Ornaments  of  the  Church  not  Catholic  onl//,  hut  Scriptural. 
.1  Lecture  Deheered  at  /Irofhtttn  and  Jjirerpool.  J’»y  the  llou. 
Colin  Lmd»ay.  The  Church  Press  Company. 


Disficnf  and  Rifaah'/ini. 


tcnco,  man  is  but  a  forked,  straddling  animal,  with  bandy- 
legs.’^  hope  we  are  not  mere  mockers,  sneerers,  and  scoilers 
in  any  matters  involving  the  liig;hest  eonvietions  of  men,  but  in 
ull  this  infinitely  Ihibylonie  chatter  about  rituals,  with  rubrics, 
and  the  dissent  ions  interminable  about  prii'stly  dresses  and 
preaching-dresses.  Surplices  and  Stoles,  C\)])es  and  ( ’hasubles.  Albs 
and  Amices,  Cassocks  and  Dalmatics,  lloods,  ^laniplcs  and 
Rochets ;  the  Gown, the  Scarf, etc., etc., is  infinitely  amusing  to  us; 
and,  asCongregationalists,  itmight  be  presumed,  perhaps  not  un¬ 
naturally,  that  we  might  let  the  whole  thing  alone,  and  go  on 
our  own  way.  If  we  adopt  another  course,  it  is  not  because  we 
have  any  faith  that  words  of  ours  would  be  likely  to  reach  any  of 
these  most  remarkable  miUenarhun^.  or  would  have  any  influence 
upon  them  if  they  did  ;  but  first,  wc  are  really  interested  in  tin' 
curious  spectacle  of  immense  masses,  many  of  them  n'ally  most 
intelligent,  eloquent,  and  scholarly  men — of  course,  with  the 
appropriate  following  of  vain  fops  and  silly  women — drifting  off 
to  this  chaos  of  clothes;  this  new  ecclesiastical ‘ClVtticoat  Lane,’^ 
set  up  ill  one  of  the  broadest  lligh-streets  of  these  times  of 
modern  progress.  Then,  we  arc  not  quite  so  certain  of  our  own 
safety,  as  Nonconformists,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  things;  wo 
despair  of  making  any  impression  upon  the  Ititualists ;  but, 
assuredly,  the  Ititualists  are  making  impression  upon  us.  J)r. 
Littledalc,  to  whoso  pajier  wo  shall  refer  more  at  lirngtli, 
says — perhaps  with  too  much  boldness,  but  with,  we  tear, 
sufficient  truth — “  The  Tractarians  arc  in  fair  legal  possession  of 
their  position  in  the  (liurch  of  Kngland.”  Jle  goes  on  to  say, 
“  The  most  remarkable  fact  is  the  flocking  in  of  Dissenters,  and  of 
the  numbers  of  the  small-tradesman  class  in  general,  from  which 
the  ranks  of  Dissent  have  been  hitherto  recruited,  and  which  is 
traditionally  considered  to  be  rootedly  hostile  to  ceremonial  ob¬ 
servances.^’  Then,  it  seems  a  desirable  thing  to  keep  constantly 
before  our  eyes,  our  point  of  separation,  a  point  which,  wo  believe, 
has  lately  been  much  lost  sight  ol‘.  One  thing  wo  accept  as 
certain,  the  Tractarian,  or  liitualistic  party  in  the  (chinch  of 
England  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  jiowerful  ndigious 
party  in  these  realms  ;  what  we  call  Evangelical  Low  ( ’hurchism 
has  now  dwindled  down  to  almost  non-existent  insignificanee ; 
this  has  been  abundantly  shown  at  the  (diurch  (Congresses  ;  and 
when  death  shall  remove,  which  we  ])ray  may  Ix'  long  luuua*, 
tliJit  eminently  useful  man  and  admirahlo  oi’atoi’,  I  M  ‘N  eih',  un¬ 
less  some  miracle  be  wrought  in  its  favour,  l^ow  ( ’hurchism  may  be 
considered  as  consigiK'd  to  the  vault.  Its  had  ttanper,  narjtov- 
ness,  and,  with  perhajis  the  single  exi*eption  ot  Mr.  Jlirks,  its 
eminent  ignorance  have  made  it  a  deplorable  failure  in  its  misbioii 
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to  Kiij^lish  s(Kiety,  and  have  assuredly  only  prepared  tlu3  way 
Tor  the  strikinj^  and  marvellous  successes  of  the  Ritualistic 
(’liureh  amoii"  the  people;  therefore,  the  foundations  of  the 
struggle  with  Ritualism  must  be  made  clear,  for  that  a 
time  of  close  warfan^  is  approaching  cannot,  we  think,  he 
doubted  ;  and,  in  some  way,  indiviiluals  must  be  taup^ht  to 
ask  the  question  whether  their  relij^ion  centres  round  pictures, 
priests,  rob(*s,  and  llowers,  or  round  a  living  inborn  con¬ 
viction  of  the  livin<^  immortal  soul?  In  su(‘h  a  contest  we 
may  assun*  ourselves  at  first,  we  shall  never  be  likely  to  have 
numbers;  we  must  then  know  our  own  knowledge,  its  founila- 
tions,  its  meaning,  and  weight  iigainst  the  mob  ;  tlie  (piality  and 
th('  <diaracter  of  our  faith.  “What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat? 
saith  the  Lord. 

If,  amidst  the  strange  slirieks  and  feminine  dissonances  upon 
the  ch»thes  (piestion,  a  spirit  within  us  prompts  to  laughter,  this 
is  no  more  than  what  has  movt  d  churchmen  themselves  in  otlier 
tiim‘s.  A  useful  little  tract,  and  very  likely  to  be  read,  if  put  in 
circulation,  w  ould  be  DeanSwitVs  7W/e  of  a  Tftit ;  it  w  as  written 
to  rebuke  tliese  follies ;  docs  not  the  controversy  remind  us  of 
the  great  shoulder- knot  question,  beneath  which  symbol,  the 
J)ean  ridiculed  the  first  introduction  of  pageantry  and  un¬ 
necessary  ornament  into  the  (diurcli ;  ornaments  wdiich,  in  tlio 
C’hundi,  could  have  neither  convenience  nor  edification.  The 
times  came  when  Peter  and  .Jack  were  not  satislled  with  the 
coats  their  father  had  left  tln'in,  althougli  made  cd’  very  good 
(doth,  and  very  imatly  sewn,  so  that  they  seemed  all  id’  a  piece, 
yet  without  any  ornament,  Peter  and  .lack  came  up  to  town  and 
adopt(‘d  the  shoulder-knot,  all  the  world  was  paying  homage  to 
shouhh'r-knots  ;  tluTe  was  no  approaidiing  the  ladies  w  ithout  the 
shoulder.knot.  “That  fellow,”  said  one,  “  has  no  soul,  he  has 
not  a  shoulder-knot.”  It  is  the  very  pith  of  the  discussion  still, 
the  shoulder-knot  is  the  symbol.  AVe  find  very  little  courtesy 
in  these  Tractarian  gentlemen  ;  we  shall  cite  some  pleasant 
quotatiims  presently,  illustrative  of  their  chaste  and  amiable 
Phristian  spirit;  and  w’hy  this  manifestation  from  them?  but 
K'cause  nissenters  or  Nonconformists  arc  fellow’s  W’ho  do  not 
wear  slioulder-knots.  The  preacher  is  no  longer  a  jireaeher  it 
he  W(*ar  no  shoulder-knot ;  the  Jlible  is  no  longi'r  a  Rible  if  givim 
by  a  hand  that  does  not  ow'ii  a  shoulder-knot  ;  the  (diundi  is  no 
longer  a  church,  and  Divine  service  no  hmger  Divine  service, 
umdliciated  in  by  the  sect  of  th(‘  shoulder-knots.  ll('nc(\  the  inso¬ 
lence,  all  but  invariably  indulg(*d  in  by  these  remarkable  p«'o|dc, 
and  ot  which  we  have  plenty  of  illustrations  in  the  works  Indore 
us.  Singular,  that  men,  who  profess  so  to  have  learned  Chrif^t, 
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caMot  spak  with  respect  of  those  wlio  asstuedly  love  1 1  is  nu,,,,.  • 
and,  however  deplorably  ignorant  and  destitute  of  shoi 
knots,  Wieve  that  they  believe  in  Him.  and,  althougl  a 
misguided  set  ol  wretches,  to  be  “  consijrned  ”  savs  tl...  l>  ’ 
in  ji,.  o,.by  SI, i|, ..  '  J:  :i 

•totheowls  ;  certain  y,  numbering  on  their  side,  half  (he  re 
hgious  Fpulation  ol  hmgland,  inlinitely  (he  laiwst  inoDorti 
oithe  baited  .States,  and  the  Australhrn  cohu.ies,  l!  h  \  ^ 

(be  whole  population  ol  the  young  empire  of  Prussia.* 

Many  ol  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  oiler  '  m-ii-  » 

(0  be  wanting  in  (hat  respect  whi.di  it  is  our  du  v  71 
our  prolession  to  feel  for  “  idl  who  in  any  place  call  on  the  nan.'e 
ol  the  Jjord  Jesus  Christ ;  our  readers  will  all  bear  us  witness 
and  meuibers  ol  other  churches  than  ours,  that  we  have  m 
been  wanting,  when  proper  occasion  has  oHercl,  in  ter  ns 
allcHdionate  reganl  eithm'  to  Ritualists  or  Romanists;  b  Ml 

p^nt  seems  to  be  a  time  when  a  clear  ami  slron-r  exhil  t  n 

ol  the  intolerance  ol  these  new  diWnWnrs  is  needed  -  a 
^me  time  even  in  the  volume  before  us,  in  the  esW  L  .m 
Infanticide,  on  “  Lducation,”  and  many  other  kindred  tonics 
there  is  evidence  ol  an  interest  in  ipiostioiis  related  to  thesoei  d’ 

imSe  of  the  people,  and  which  we  must 

Id  ,k  nf^tl  oonipcte  with  them  in  iiower  over  the 

m  uds  of  the  people ;  again,  we  desire  to  express  resnect  for 
.'tll-denying,  holy,  ardent  labour,  even  when  the  course  of  It  ;  ■ 

„r  . . . . 5,,;"; 

han  fli.  ‘  "i"'  «-su;dly  would  stand  no  very  rug.n  d 

moll  IS  another  name  lor  materialism.  'fhese  thin«-s  we 

Lwon  ‘*';r“'";^oously,  Init  when  we  iin.rit’ the 

material  root' ^  ^onconlormist  services  on  account  of  their  hard, 
K  Homier?  -f’  '7  ’7^  permitted  to  remind  such  aceu-sers 
s  1  inT  •  b'^-o'Vii  out  of  (he  materialism 

r  'f 'io.«Pioo<li‘I  impressions 

covcrvh-iv  *  7’  the  achievements  of  modern  d is- 

l)v  ^  a  feebler  order  of  mind  desirou.s  ol'  rivallim>- 

dvic  service,  tlie  sensuousiiess  of 

rite  without  a 

soul  is  left  to  its  own  free  movement,  mu.st, 
_ ^^o^oppose,  strike  every  mind  as  less  jnaterial  than  the 

thMonow  admits  tlio  importance  of  obtaininj^  Dissonfers  ;  and 

111  lau-uirm  J.®-  confesses  the  ultimate  design  of  the  Ititualists, 

o  '  o  /  hicu  it  coarse  enough,  is  also  distinct  enough. 
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in*jiatk*nt  u  ri'athinjrs,  and  intertwining,  and  af:«jnR7>  of  foliated 
arehiUxture,  painting,  incense,  etc.,  to  expri*>s  netessan.*  want» 
and  i-onditions  of  the  soul.  In  a  w*ord,  the  aim  of  the  party  U 
to  sulxiue  the  soul  to  the  sense ;  the  aim  ot  those  spiritual 
teachers,  upon  whom  they  look  with  contempt  and  pour  the 
cruelty  of  their  insuperable  scorn,  is  to  lift  the  soul  out  of  the 
night  of  scms^*  and  pictures,  into  a  region  where  it  becomes 
only  aware  that  it  is  a  r)iyinely- informed  consciousness,  and 
that  a  moyernent  towards  its  K^eemer  cancels  the  need  of  all 
other  seryicc. 


I. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  thincrs  ?  Row  is  it  that  this 
wonderful  Itituali^m  has  come  about  r  From  the  utter  rtckless- 
n<’'>  of  Frote-tantisni,  from  its  quarrels  and  contentions  over 
intangibh*  trith  s,  and  imp'vsible,  and  impracticable  puerilities. 

implore  our  readers  closely  to  consider  in  what  the  great 
^trenirth  of  Kituali'iii  has  consist<xl.  and  what  are  its  aims  and 
leasts.  The  S4h;oiuI  paj>er  in  Mr.  Shipley^s  volume  is  by  the 
lb*v.  Rr.  Little<iale,  a  rector,  we  believe,  near  Norwicli,  and 
cjuite  a  h*ading  man  in  the  confraternity  of  ritualists.  The 
title  of  his  pa|K.*r  is  most  pregnantly  sugge^’^tive  in  its  Ixjldncss, 
as  it  is  c^^jually  IhjM  in  its  treatment  and  statements,  it  is  en- 
tith-<l,  **  Tlie  Missionary  Asp.ct  of  Kitualism.’’  He  says,  **  He 
**  makes  out  acas<.‘  in  favour  of  the  iiullinery-loving  clergy,”  Tiis 
own  wonF  ,  “  against  the  mipruved  charge  of  neglecting  their 
“  >jx'citied  duties.”  We  say,  the  paper  is  thorough-going  ;  he 
‘‘lands  up  resolutely  for  Ritualism  ;  he  says,  “  Ritualism  is  the 
“object  lesson  of  religion;”  he  charges  upon  Rissent,  what  we 
foar  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  true,  that  it  “  doc'S  not  deal  with 
**  the  very  destitute  and  the  netdv.”  He  savs,  for  want  of  this 
IHtualisin,  this  object  lesson,  “the  shopkeepers  and  artisans 
“  have  gone  to  I  d»ont,  and  the  lalxnirers  have  gone  to  the  devil;  ’ 
and  what  will  our  starthnl  readers  think  of  this  passage,  in 
whirh  Rr.  Little<iale,  well-known  and  much-respec'ted  minister 
of  the  (’hurch  of  Knglaiid,  in  our  day,  stands  up  a  very  hriar 
latthslale,  crucitix  in  hand,  and  compels  no  other  than  Charhs 
Kingdcy  to  stand  by  his  side,  also  holding  iij)  the  crucitix  anu'iig 
the  wild  Arabs  atid  lMxloinn<  of  our  population  :  — 

Any  one  whj  choosts  to  bring  t]*e  wliole  Ititual  (|UCstion  to  a  sur.i'le 
t« 't.  inny  <b>  so  etr*‘ctuall v  tlni<  : — I'ako  two  «treet-.\iabs,  perrectly 
i::norant  of  (  hrij-tiinity.  Itead  to  one  ot  them  the  (Jos])el  narrative  ct 
the  I*a‘i«‘‘ion.  an'i  romnient  on  it  as  plainly  as  inav  be.  Show  the  other 
I  crucitix,  and  tell  him  simply  what  it  means.  Question  each  a  wttiJ 


“  Jf  \  -:  tj,tary  A^fec*  of 
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tf^t-rwari?,  and  see  which  ha?  the  cleanr  notions  about  the  history  of 
Calrarr.  And  in  the  matters  of  dealic::  with  children,  and  with  ’the 
i^orant,  who  are  children  in  mind,  the  whole  matter  may  be*  titlv 
fumraed  up  in  the  words  of  a  popular  author  who  is  no  friend  to  TraJ- 
t:inans.  In  }  we  read  :  — 


“  It  is  by  pictures  and  music,  by  art  an  :  sor  j.  .md  symbolic  repre- 
seatations,  that  all  nations  liave  hH?en  edu^aud  in  ti.«.:r  udolesceiKO; 
ind  the  youth  of  the  indiviiual  is  exactly  anah^tous  the  youth  oi 
the  collective  race,  we  should  crni  loy  the  same  mean'i  of  i:i'tructi.»n 
with  our  children  'wuicn  succee*aed  in  the  earlv  auvs  with  the  whole 
morld.*' 


Dr.  Littlcdale,  we  assure  our  naders.  doe^s  not  mince  the 
matter,  nor  bt.*at  round  the  bush  :  he  accepts  the  whole  tliiiiir  witli 
all  its  issues  and  consequences.  You  toll  him,  that  i;«kkI  preach¬ 
ing,  vig»'>rous  preachinp:,  ininisttrs  to  the  craviiiirs  ef  the  imairina- 
tion,  and  supplies  moral  stimulus  and  aliment ;  ho  laughs  at  you. 
p^'rhaps  asks  you  if  you  ever  heard  ir‘K‘<l  preachin<;r  He  'ay^, 

rarer  c\an 
of  physical 
majority  of 
is  aided  by 
music,  and 

p)r^jus  spec’tacles ;  lie  actually  <roes  on  to  ar,;uc  that  wi*  iiiu^t 
adopt  this  principle  in  Divine  worship  !  He  evidentiv  imjdies 
that  the  majority  of  preachers  are  “  more  stick>.’^  What,  then, 
must  we  do  I"  Why,  he  continues,  “  That  no  public  worship  is 
really  deserviiiLj  of  its  name  unless  it  be  ]ii>trioni'*,’’  and  pray, 
of  what  illustration,  further,  do  our  readers  iliink  that  !>r. 
Littledale  avails  himself  1'  Tlie  we  all  know,  is  tin* 

tlmtrlcal.  Worsliip,  therefore,*  is  to  be  tli»‘at ideal ;  but  he 
descends  lower  yet,  to  an  illustration  s  >  coarse,  that  we  are 
amazed  that  a  man  of  culture,  a  scholar,  and  with  p  >etic  sensi¬ 
bilities  in  him,  could  liave  used  it  :  our  readers  shall  have  the 
beuetit  of  it  entire  and  unmutiluted  : — 

There  is  no  institution  so  widely  and  universally  p->pu!af  amonjr^t 
the  London  poor  as  the  "in-palace,  (iiveii  the  cravin"  for  drink,  and 
it  would  seem  that  no  additional  inducement  would  i<e  needful  to  lure 
custjoiers  across  the  threshold,  and  to  n  tain  them  as  loin:  a«4  po?<ihlc 
oa  the  premises.  Yet  it  is  not  so.  A  "in-palace,  whose  entrance  is  u;> 
a  couple  of  steps  from  the  footway,  or  whose  doors  do  imt  swinu  open 
*^^ily  at  a  touch,  is  at  u commercial  disadvantage  when  compand  with 
others  on  the  street  level  and  with  patent  hinui's.  Nay,  more,  internal 
decoration,  abundant  polished  metal  and  vivid  colour,  with  ])h‘nry  of 
bright  light,  is  found  to  pav,  and  to  induce  people  to  ‘'t  iy  on  drinking, 
just  because  every  thing  is  so  prettv  and  tiu*<*rtid  to  the  eye,  and  “o 
^^^dike  the  squalid  discomfort  of  their  own  sordid  homes.  Many  laud- 


“Goud  preaching  is  amoiiigthe  rarest  of  "oo  1  tilings, 
“  than  go.xl  acting,  because  it  requires  a  wider  range 
“  aad  mental  gifts.”  He  would  remind  vou  tliat,  “  the 
“  actors  on  the  stage  are  mere  sticks,*’  so  their  acting 
the  adventitious  splendour  of  seenerv,  T;roc-essioiis, 
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lonln  liave  found  even  all  this  insutlicicnt,  without  tlie  additional 
attraction  of  music ;  and  the  low  8in‘>;in‘?-hall  is  sure  to  indicati*  the 
most  thriviii"  drinkin«;-shoj>s  in  the  worst  (juarters  of  the  inctroimlis. 
If  then,  ]Kuntin^,  lij;ht,  and  music  are  found  necessary  adjuncts' iu  a 
trade  winch  has  already  enlisted  on  its  side  one  of  the  stronj;est  of 
human  jiassions,  it  is  the  merest  besotted  folly  to  rejed  their  assistance, 
when  endeavourin;?  to  persuade  men  to  accept  and  voluntarily  seek  an 
artiede  tor  which  they  have  never  learnt  to  care,  even  if  they  are  not 
actively  hostile  to  it — to  wit,  llcligion. 

For  our  ])art,  we  accept  Dr.  Littlodale’s  pleasant  iinao^cry ;  we 
1)(  lieve  it  exactly  represents  the  whole  thing  ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
intoxication  in  both  cases.  According  to  this  confession  tin* 
Uitiialists  are  the  dram  distillers  for  the  beggared,  wretched,  and 
starving  of  the  community ;  and,  remembering  whence  these 
churches  and  their  priests  derive  their  power,  their  license,  and 
lludr  pay,  we  recommend  Dr.  Littledale  to  bring  about  an  in- 
scri])ti(>n,  to  he  ])laced  overall  these  churches,  “  Liernsrd  to  hr 
**  lirtaik on  i/fr  Ihit,  in  truth,  this  eanu'st  man  has 

made* his  argument  contemptible;  he  pleads  the  usagi's  of  Odd- 
hVllowsnnd  h'orestersai  their  business  meetings,  with  tludr  pro¬ 
cessions,  badges,  music,  ;md  hauliers  ;  and,  therefore,  those, or  the 
lik(‘of  them  should  he  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  tlu* 
(  hureh  of  Fnglaud.  Thert'  are  arguments  for  liitualism  which 
W(‘  iv'speet  wlieii  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  long  hereditary 
usage's  derivt'd  from  the  aiieieiit  church  ;  or  when  the  question  is 
put  iHM)u  the  looting  of  symbol,  and  illustration  of  dogma  or 
truth — a  whilf  of  breath  indeed  seems  to  us  from  our  point  of 
view  to  blow  all  away;  but  when  llitualism  derives  its  apology 
from  the  foot-lights  of  a  theatre,  the  tinsel  ornaments  of  miinic 
kings  and  queens  upon  hhe  boards;  and  worse  still,  the  serpent 
lights,  the  impudent  brass,  the  meretricious  painting  and  gilding 
of  the  gin-palace,  it  seems  to  us  that  llitualism  is  indeed  hard- 
\q»  for  an  argument :  and  yet  Dr.  Littledale  certainly  gives  point 
to  the  remark  we  made  just  now.  Docs  not  Dr.  rdttledalo  know 
that  iH'foro  now  it  has  heen  pointed  out  that  llitualism  is  most 
|>ossible  in  the  state  approaching  to  the  condition  of  harbarisin  ‘f 
that  state  ]>ictiirod  to  us  in  the  Jlook  of  diidges,  in  the  insiaiice 
of  Mieah  with  his  nudten  image  and  teraphim  ;  when  siqiersti- 
lion  has  utterly  dislodged  right  reason  ;  when  forms an'of  more 
inqMU'tanee  and  more  sacred  than  duties  ;  when  godliness  is  eoni- 
preheiuh'd  in,  and  synonymous  with,  costly  chiireh  furniture; 
wlu'ii,  as  among  the  bandits  of  Spain  Or  Italy,  scnqmlous  acts 
ol  devotion  pay  for  the  permission  to  commit  groat  crimes,  and 
a  great  villain  may  also  l)e  a  great  saint.  This  was  how  Micah  s 
llitualism  came  about ;  and,  as  a  nation,  wc  have  forgotten  that 
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there  is  always  a  tciuloiicy  in  society,  however  excellent  its 
usages,  laws,  or  founders  may  be,  to  decline  into  barbarism.  Re¬ 
ligious  principle  alone  really  fortities  society,  otherwise'  there 
arises  another  ‘‘generation  which  know  not  the  l^ord,  neither  the 
“works  lie  has  done  lor  Israel.’^  Think  of  the  neighl)ourlioods 
where  the  Ritualists  obtain  most  lavour;  the  pe'ople  Irom  whom 
they  obtain  most  favour;  then  think  of  tliat  dark  national  liim* 
of  israers  history  when  wrongs  were  redressed  by  uprisings, 
and  outrages  became  flagrant ;  when  the  roads  and  communica¬ 
tion  were  destroyed  ;  when  the  villages  ceased,  and  there  was  no 
passage  througli  the  country  ;  and  tlie  arts  perished,  so  tliat  there* 
was  not  a  smith  left  in  the  country,  and  the  people  were  obliged 
to  godowm  to  the  Jdiilistines  toliave  an  axe  or  a  mattock  sharp¬ 
ened  ;  and  religion  fell  into  confusion,  so  tliat  Jeliovah  and  all 
other  gods  stood  upon  a  jiar,  and  the  smoke  of  the  incense  sought 
to  conciliate  (fod  and  Raal — a  state  of  social  barbarism;  and 
this  is  that  state  in  which  a  man’s  religious  nature  only  makes 
itself  known  in  mummeries  and  follies,  and  symbols  ;  rites,  in¬ 
cense,  costly  robes,  and  priestly  shows.  We  have  such  astati'of 
society  at  our  very  doors,  and  multitudes  know  it  not-,  joined 
to  as  much  religious  knowledge  as  evei*  blessed  any  age,  W(* 
have  as  profound  a  religious  darkness  as  ever  gloomed  any  age  ; 
hence  it  is,  we  arc  astonished  at  the  sjiectacle  of  masses  from  tin* 
English  nation  rapidly  going  over  to  Jiitualism.  It  is  lu'causi*  of 
the  barbarism  at  our  doors,  of  which  we  do  not  know  ;  and  then 
rise  men,  like  ])r.  Littledale — he  is  only  one  ol*  a  host — who 
bear  down  to  this  benighted  state  thoephodor  the  surplice,  who 
turn  the  crucifix  into  a  tcraphim,  prepare  the  way  for  the  molten 
image  of  Mary,  and  inspire  the  multitudes  of  the  ignorant  with 
the  cry  of  Micah,  “  Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good, 
“seeing  that  I  have  a  Levitc  to  my  priest,’^  or,  if  these  things 
be  absent,  only  extorting  the  pathetic  exclamation,  “  Ye  have 
“  taken  awa}"  my  god  which  I  made,  and  the  priest,  and  what 
“  have  I  more  Have  we  not  truly  indicated  a  state  of  society 
ill  which  “object  lessons”  have  become  the  only  mode  of  access 
to  a  besotted  mass  of  ignorant,  unreasoning,  superstitious  minds? 


IT. 

Here  we  b(‘lieve  is  its  origin  and  stronghold  ;  what  is  the 
nature  of  it?  AVhat  are  its  limitations?  Another  paj)cr  in 
^Ir.  hhipley^s  volume  is  entitled  “  Jlcasonable  Tnmits  ot  Ijawlid 
“  Ritualism,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  IWy,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michm*! 
and  All  Angels’,”  one  of  the  more  than  semi-papistical  editiccs 
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of  Hri^^hton.  ^Ir.  Perry  very  sensibly  commences  by  proposinj> 
two  (jiicstions.  First,  “  Can  these  tliinj^s  bo  rights’'  SocoikK 
“Where  arc  we  to  stop?”  To  our  view  these  two  (jiu\st  ions 
are  very  closely  related ;  for  bolievin^j^  that  this  symbolic  ser¬ 
vice  is  Vij^ht,  the  history  of  church  symlH»ls  assures  us  that  it  is 
capable  of  a  j)erfectly  illimitable  extension.  Duraiulus  is  the 
^reat  authority  we  believe  in  these  matters — he  was  born 
1220,  and  died  in  12*JG.  He  was  chaplain  to  Po])e  ( 'lenient  IV. 
lie  was  also  military,  and  captain  of  the  l^apal  forces.  Jlis 
Rat  ((male,  tVom  which  we  (luote,  ])reinising  however  that  wc 
have  never  read  it,  excepting;  in  the  (juotations  which  are  to  be 
found  in  manv  church  histories,  or  in  the  translation  of  it  hv 
tlu*  late  Dr.  ^i(‘ale,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
Uitualism  may  n‘alize  itself  in  symbol;  and  when  Mr.  I’(‘irv 
in(|uires  Where  shall  we  sto])  we  have  only  to  recollect  that 
Th('  Cut Ju  drat  of  Isaac  Williams  is  really  an  approju  iation  in 
modern  Uitualistic  sentiment  of  the  symbolizing  dreams  ol' 
Durandus  ;  in  which  we  ilnd  that  the  (diurch,  so-called,  built  ol‘ 
brick,  wood,  and  stone,  “svmbolizeth  that  holv  church  which  is 
built  in  heaven  of  livinjj;  stones ;  the  choristers  typilV  the 
an<.::i*ls  ;  the  towers  the  ])reachcrs  and  juvlates  of  the  church, 
which  are  her  bulwark  and  did'ence  ;  the  pinnacle sipiitieth  the 
mind  of  the  prelate,  which  ev('r  aspireth  upward  ;  the  cock  at 
tin*  summit  of  the  church  si^nitieth  the  ])rcacher  awakinjj^  the 
sleejiers  ;  the  j^lass  windows  are  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
t‘Xpel  the  rain  and  the  wind,  but  transmit  the  li^ht  ol*  the  true 
sun  into  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  ;  the  ])iers  of  the  church  an* 
the  bishops  and  doctors  which  support  the  church  ;  the  capitols 
of  the  piers  are  the  ojiinions  of  the  bishops  ;  the  winding  stair¬ 
cases  are  the  hidden  knowh'd^e  which  thev  only  have  who 
ascend  to  celestial  thinp^s  ;  the  chapter  house  is  the  secre  t  of  the 
hiairt  ;  the  refectory  is  holv  meditation  ;  the  cellar  is  the  llolv 
Scripture;  the  })archments  of  the  church  are  the  foundalioiis 
of  a  sound  faith  ;  the  tiles  of  the  church  are  the  soldiers  ])reserv- 
inp^  it  from  its  enemies;  the  lamp  in  the  church  is  Christ;  the 
vt'strv  where  the  ])riest  ])ultcth  on  his  robe  is  the  womb  of  the 
D1  I's.sed  ^  irj^in,  where  Christ  put  on  the  robes  of  humanity.’ 
There  is  abundance  of  the  same  sort.  The  late  Dr.  Xcale 
thoup:ht  it  worth  while  to  ])ublish  this  farrago  of  rubbish  ;  W(‘ 
are  lurther  told  in  it  that  the  ceilings  and  vaultings  are  tlu* 
more  unlearned  servants  of  the  church,  who  adorn  it  not  by 
their  learning,  but  by  their  virtues.  And  the  same  .symholisui 
is  carriinl  out  intt)  the  ornaments  of  the  jdtar,  which  consist  in 
jHirt folios,  altar-cloths,  relicpiaries,  candlesticks,  crosses,  an 
orphny ;  banners,  missals,  coverings,  and  curtains ;  the  altar- 
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cloths  and  coverings  are  confessors  and  virgins  ;  the  two  candle¬ 
sticks  arc  the  Jew  and  Gentile  ;  and  the  snuffers  are  the  Divine 
words  by  which  men  assimilate  the  legal  titles  of  the  law,  aiul 
reveal  the  shining  spirit.  Hence,  when  Mr.  Perry  says, 
“  AVhere  are  we  to  stop  we  may  well  feel  perplexed,  for  J3r. 
Neale,  who  introduced  this  work  of  Durandus  to  an  amazed  and 
admiring  English  public,  was  himself  quite  one  of  the  Iligh- 
Priests  of  this  profession  of  llitualism.  The  essay  to  which 
we  refer,  shows  the  same  large  capacity  of  symboli/ation  ;  and 
although  Mr.  Perry  defines  the  “  reasonable  limits  of  lawful 
“ritualism,”  to  be  instruction  to  the  worshipper,  dignity  to  the 
service,  sustenance  of  objective  worship,  independence  while 
imitative,  and  the  promotion  of  Catholic  intercommunion,  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  liow  these  ends  can  be  answered  by  any  of 
the  usages  he  desires.  The  point  on  which  we  insist  here  is, 
that  no  simplicity  or  decency  of  service  is  contemplated  at  all, 
but  a  gradual  approximation  to  all,  and  even  more,  than  flie 
vast  and  cumbrous  machinery  devised  in  the  Church  of  Rome; — 
leading  not  to  the  enlightenment  and  instruction,  but  to  the 
perilous  delusion  of  the  mind,  of  the  worshipper.  ^Ir.  Perry 
himself  seems  to  imply,  that  if  a  minister  should  olliciat(*  at. 
the  north  end  of  a  church,  lie  could  not  successfully  plead  the 
merits  of  the  Atonement.  Here  is  the  passage: — 

First  appearances  often  decide  the  question  of  friendship ;  and  it 
needs  but  little  imagination  to  conclude  that  many  a  foreign  Catholic 
may  have  had  his  hopes  of  the  Church  of  England  bliglit(‘d,  when  he 
saw  so  much  wanting  to  assimilate  the  Externals  of  her  worship  tt) 
what  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  witness  in  his  own  Communion. 
Among  other  things,  it  can  liardly  be  doubted  that  the  Tositioii  of  the 
Priest  at  the  North  Pmd  of  the  Altar,  would  well-nigh  convince  liim 
that  the  Great  Christian  Sacrifice  could  not  be  pleaded  when  such  an 
unritualistic  feature  everywhere  presented  itself. 

So  that  the  Psalmist  was  wrong  when  he  said  “  Salvation  eometh 
neither  from  the  east  nor  the  west,”  etc.,  etc.,”  and  yet  it  said 
“  on  the  side  of  the  north”  is  the  city  of  the  great  king.  Really 
With  men  who  hold  such  utterly  absurd  superstitions,  it  is 
entirely  impossible  to  argue.  Having  tortured  a  symbol  into  an 
argument,  they  have  erected  the  phantom  of  their  creation 
into  a  dogma,  and  transformed  a  picture  into  a  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth.  If  we  linger  among  these  jiarticulars  for 
a  second,  it  is  only  for  the  purjiose  of  expressing  our  pity  ibr 
those  who  fancy  that  Ritual  is  only  a  decent  simplicity.  These 
men  are,  in  truth,  making  it  the  Baalitish  service  of  our  land — 
a  ghastly,  lifeless,  useless,  and  offensive  deformity.  Is  this  too 
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severe  ?  Let  us  see  whether  it  is  not  true  that  tliese  people 
travestie  the  great  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  tliat^God  is  a  spirit, 
“  and  they  that  worshi])  him,  must  worship  liim  in  spirit  ami 
“  in  truth.”  Would  it  not  seem  that  God  is  a  body,  and  they 
that  worship  him,  must  worshi])  him  in  sense  and  seeming  I"  In 
all  these  things  \\c  are  to  remember  that  they  are  not  regarded 
as  ])ictures  merely,  not  merely  even  as  symbols  ;  it  is  not  eon- 
venience  or  use  which  is  alleged  in  their  defence,  they  are 
really  regarded  as  j)ow’er,  and  where  such  things  are  not,  tluav 
is  some  serious  failure  in  the  reality  of  (^hristian  worshi}). 
This  is  the  true  distinction  and  mark  of  Kitualism.  lii  what- 
t'ver  way  Nonconformists  may  use  Gothic  architecture,  or  stain 
the  w’indow’s  of  their  church,  or  even  wear  the  gown  or  rob(‘, 
everything  is  only  a  concession  to  conyeniencc  or  taste ;  the 
a'sthetic  sense*  is  gratified;  comfort  is  regarded,  or  use  is 
considered — this,  and  no  more.  It  is  far  dillerent  with  the 
Kitualist.  AVith  him  it  is — the  w’orsliip;  the  rite  is  the  one 
thing  net'dful.  Ilomanists  and  Anglicans  are  one  in  this.  Tin* 
consecration  service  of  a  lioman  Catholic  bisho})  declares  that 
“  those  things  which  flatter  the  carnal  sight  claim  those  inward 
“(|ualities  which  they  signify.”  The  same  ])rinci})le  runs 
through  the  whole  symbolism  of  architectui'e,  and  church  orna- 
iiu'iit,  and  ministers^  ornaments  ;  it  is  all  power,  as  well  as  j)ic- 
tun*,  it  is  picture  only  b(‘cause  it  is  pow'er.  Ritual  is  the 
ex})ression  of  dogma  and  of‘ doctrine.  Thus  Air.  IV'rry  says: —  ; 

Ritualism  is,  or  is  believed  to  be,  the  outward  nud  visible  sign  and 
expression  of  Doctrinal  o])inions  which  are  ex])lieitly  or  implicitly  held 
by  most,  if  not  by  all,  of  those  who  assist  in  or  countenance  its  deve¬ 
lopment. 

Dr.  Littledale  says : — 

Ritual  is  in  some  sort  the  visible  exponent  of  particular  tenets,  which 
are  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  w’hich  could 
not  he  dislodged  from  their  position,  without  a  schism  in  the  present, 
and  an  irreparable  breach  with  the  past. 

*  «  *  #  ^  « 

It  is  only  when  the  dogmatic  system  taught  by  the  great  Tractariun 
leaders  has  made  itself  realized  as  a  living  creed,  that  ceremonial 
worship  has  become  practicable  or  intelligible. 

Again  he  says  : — 

It  is  just  because  ritual  is  the  fruit  of  dogma,  and  not  its  root,  that 
lln>st*  who  dislike  ceremonial  are  safe  from  any  attcmj)t  at  compulsory 
uniformity  urged  from  the  Tractiudaii  school. 

No  doubt  these  sentences  wdiicli  might  be  multiplied  from 
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many  writers,  into  inuuy  pages  represent  the  real  meaiiiug  and 
the  real  mischief  of  the  whole  matter;  in  the  same  manner  Mr. 
Coope  argues  for  Altar-lights.  Hear  liiin  : — 

1  do  not  here  exaggerate  the  scope?  of  tlio  riuestioii  which  may  be? 
presently  on  trial.  Jiow  can  1  exaggerate  truths  so  momentous  us 
those  which  may  be  jeopardized?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  tin* 
limiting  of  the  ritual,  now  that  certain  expressions  of  faith  have  been 
adopted,  must  involve  a  maintenance  or  a  surrender  of  (^utholit? 
faith.  Whatever  we  give  up,  being  confessedly  only  a  means  by 
which  we  express  it,  wall  be  a  yielding  of  our  utterance  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  There  can  be  no  reservation  of  the  faith,  mentally, 
if  we  abandon  the  outward  forms,  upon  which  men  of  both  sides 
fasten  as  an  expression  of  that  faith,  liitual,  whether  in  vestments 
or  in  “lights,”  maybe  unimportant  and  trivial;  devout  minds  may 
be,  perhaps,  devout  without  these  helps,  and  they  may  alford  to  be 
devout  without  them,  if  there  he  no  question  about  them.  Not  so, 
however,  when  that  (piestion  arises  and  is  disputed.  Not  so  wlu'ii 
men  tell  us,  “  We  do  not  dispute  the  beauty,  or  the  dec('iicy,  or  the 
taste;  we  care  not  for  the  external  appearance.  It  is  the  doctrine 
they  speak,  it  is  the  faith  they  proclaim ,  and  it  is  that  doctrine  and 
that  faith  which  we  dispute  and  pronounce  not  to  be  professed  by 
our  Church ;  and  therefore  you  must  take  them  away — abolish, 
extinguish  them — for  the  express  j)urpose  of  giving  ns  a  negation  of 
all  they  symbolize  or  mean.”  Then  trivialities  b(‘coiue  living  truths, 
then  unrealities  ac(juire  form  and  substance,  and  it  is  not  a  vestment 
disowned,  but  the  Priest;  not  the  candles,  but  the  Altar;  not  tin? 
lights  extinguished,  but  the  Catholic  faith. 

Put,  lifter  all,  the  chief  question  apparently  agitating  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Ritualistic  mind,  just  now,  is  that  of  the  shoulder- 
knot.  “Wherewithal  shall  we  he  clothed?’^  To  ourniindsthe  whole 
affair  is  a  mournful  exhibition  of  the  xvonders  of  human  folly. 
We  have,  indeed,  been  long  familiar  with  the  important  bearings 
of  the  question  through  ^Ir.  Pinnock^s  elaborate  volume  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Vestments,  or  the  Ornaments  of  the  Minister ;  the 
desultory  reader  who  would  follow  through  all  the  until] uarian 
labyrinths  and  intricacies  of  this  old  clothes’  question,  will  find 
a  fund  of  matchless  amusement  in  this  volume:  not  the  sacred 
thread  of  the  higli-castc  llrahmin,  not  the  white  turhan  oi  the 
Mahoinedan  Miifte ;  not  the  feather  of  the  Indian  Chief ;  not  tlu? 
breeches,  sword,  and  bag-wig  of  the  old  courtiers  arc  of  more  iin- 
l>ortancc  than  tlicse  ornaments  of  ministers.  With  a  mournful 
pathos  of  tender  regret,  the  Rev.  M.  Walcot,  Rrebondary  of 
f'hichcster  Cathedral,  in  his  essay  on  “Cathedral  Ridorm,”  in  Mr. 
Shiplcy^s  volume,  exclaims  : — “  It  was  an  unfortunate  (lay  whiui 
‘‘  the  solemnity  of  the  Cathedral  Service  was  lessened  by  the  dis¬ 
use  of  the  choral  cope  {Alas,  my  Brother  !) — sanctioned  by  the 
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“  past  Reformational  canons.’^  With  afiecting'earnestuess,  this 
noble  and  high-toned  reformer,  jdeads  for  this  most  necossiirv 
restoration.  Yes,  the  Church  is  alive,  and  while  the  Atlantic 
cable  stretches  its  mighty  line  below  and  across  the  vast  Atlantic, 
while  science  and  commerce  shake  the  land  from  end  to  end,  by 
the  swift  lightnings  of  their  powder  and  intelligence,  while  con¬ 
science,  and  consciousness  are  thrilling  and  trembling  with 
the  palpitating  force  of  new'  revelations  ;  how’  delightful  to 
turn  to  these  calm  realms  of  thought  and  inquiry  w  hich  engage 
neither  conscience  or  consciousness,  w’hich  involve  neither 
science  nor  intelligence!  My  little  gown  (|uestion — nay,  iny 
all-important  all-absorbing  interrogatory  :  “  Wherewithal  sliail 
“  I  b(‘  clothed  ?  ’’  Touching  the  ornaments  of  my  ephod  !  Halt, 
ye  men  of  science;  and  behold  me!  Stand  still,  oh  Church, 
or  churches,  to  admire  at  me.  Saw  ye  ever  the  like  of  this, 
w’hen  I  am  decked  in  my  bravery  and  my  beauty  ?  Some, 
perhaps,  may  think  it  pitiable;  men,  scholars,  in  a  great,  sad, 
crowded,  earnest  world,  (‘an  occupy  themselves  in  this  fashion 
— the  last  new  ecclesiastical  fashions,  La  Belle  AsaemhU'e,  lor 
the  benetit  of  the  priesthood!  Oh,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  forbear 
saying,  is  your  conunon-sense  shrunk  to  this  level  ? — have  you 
come  thus  far  dowm,  to  enter  upon  these  strange  casuistries  ot‘ 
tailordoin?  or  is  the  important  elasticity  of  the  street,  com¬ 
pelling,  and  astounding  crinoline,  or  the  altogether  pretty 
things  in  the  w  ay  of  head-dresses — the  modern  (?///V///on.s,  are  they 
of  more  interest  than  these  Tractarian  stage  properties, — as  Dr. 
liittledale  desenbes  them,  the  pantomimic  disjday  of  minis¬ 
ters  ornaments?  The  Catholic  Calendar  said  Dr.  Wiseman, 
“  is  in  fact  but  the  almanack  of  the  new'  heavens  and  the  new 
“  earth. In  order  that  the  Anglican  priest  may  know  liow  to 
nttire  himself,  the  (’hurch  Dress  (^ompany.  Limited,  has  ])uh- 
lished  an  ecclejuasticul  manual  for  the  “  Year  of  Grace, 

— an  almanack,  the  origin  of  which  is  to  teach  the  clergy  how 
to  dress  themselves  acconling  to  the  mysteries  of  Ditualism. 
The  Cdiurch  of  Jlome  has  long  had  in  England  such  an 
almanack.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Anglican  priest  varies  his 
c(dours  frccjuentbv  ;  never  ofliciating  long  in  the  same  one. 
1  he  almanack,  tin  Tcfore,  placc.^  a  capital  letter  op])osite  every 
day  of  the  year.  W  for  white,  R  for  red,  etc.  Thus  stands 
January,  1-13,  white;  14-17,  green;  IS,  red;  19,  green; 

rid  ;  ‘J3,  gr  eiui  ;  ‘J4,  gn'on,  but  white  at  EA  en-song:  y’* 
white;  20,  green  ;  27,  green,  hut  riolet  at  Kvcn-soiuj  :  ‘J8-31, 
violet.  Here  is  the  simplicity  of  the  G(^spel  of  Ghrist  ! 
Harlequin  at  the  A  Jtar.  Well  may  the  inquiry  be  put,  “  M  here- 
withal  shall  w'e  be-  clothed  ?  The  lion.  Colin  Lindsay  in- 
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quires,  ‘‘K  black  and  white  arc  permissible,  why  not  goU,  blue, 
scarlet,  and  purple?,” 

Nowhere,  I  might  object,  in  *^the  shadow’  of  things  to  come,”  nor 
in  the  tremendous  realities  of  the  Apocalyptic  Church,  do  w’e  ever  read 
of  the  ministers  of  religion  exercising  their  real  office  in  black  vest¬ 
ments.  Scripture  allows  gold,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  for  the  eccle- 
tiiiistical  vestments,  but  nowdiere  can  1  lind  even  an  allusion  to  the  black 
gown  or  to  the  black  stole  as  commonly  worn  by  the  clergy  of  thcs(^ 
days.  I  contend,  then,  if  our  opponents  delight  in  attiring  themselves 
in  the  nnscriptural  and  sombre  garments  of  the  conventicle,  let  them 
not  hinder  others  from  adopting  the  dress  sanctioned  by  God  in  His 
Holy  Word. 

And  ^Ir.  Lindsay  justifies  the  usages  as  follow^s  : — 

The  Temjde  w’hich  St.  John  saw  is  the  Church  of  God  (whether 
literally  now  in  heaven,  or  as  some  think,  hereafter  to  be  on  earth,  is 
of  no  consequence  to  this  argument,  for  in  both  the  principles  of  wor- 
pliip  are  identically  the  same,  and  there  were  seen  seven  angels  coining 
out  of  the  Temple,  clothed  ‘‘in  ruuE  and  white  linen,  and  having 
their  breasts  girded  w’ith  golden  girdles.’’  (Rev.  xv.  6.)  What  fur¬ 
ther  proof  do  'we  need  ?  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fact  that 
symbolic  lights  are  used  in  the  heavenly  Temple?  w’o  perceive,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  every  Church  on  the  earth  is  typified  by  a  “  candle¬ 
stick,”  the  symbol  of  the  Light  of  Christ ;  that  “  incense,”  “  mucdi  in¬ 
cense,”  is  otfered  upon  the  golden  Altar  of  the  Church  above  ;  and  wv 
have  the  prophecy  w  hich  distinctly’  predicts  that  tlie  incense,  together 
with  the  Pure  Oblation,  should  be  daily  offered  in  the  Christian 
rhurch.  Wo  have  observed  that  the  High  Priest  and  His  attendant 
]*ricsts  in  the  celestial  sanctuary — the  seven  angels  of  the  Temple — are 
vested,  the  one  in  “  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,”  the  others  in  white 
and  gold,  and  both  with  the  golden  girdles  of  the  priesthood ;  and  so 
also  are  the  priests  of  the  Lord  elothe<l  with  vestments  of  glory  and 
beauty. 

We  have  not  argued  the  right  or  tlie  wrong  of  these  things. 
To  most  of  our  readers  they  will  seem  out  of  the  pale  of  argu¬ 
ment-predestinated  absurdities.  We  refer  to  them  rather  as 
illustrating  what  the  thing  called  Ritual  is — what  it  has  grown 
to— what  it  aims  at.  In  the  year  1837  Dr.  Hook  despaired  of 
tbe  restoration  of  the  cope.  Happy  man!  he  has  lived  to  see 
the  day  when  the  cope — magnificent  as  London  shops  have  to 
sell  finds  ])urchasers  among  the  London  clergy’,  while  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  priesthood  follow  in  ivy  trail  of  splendour. 
“^Miercwithal  shall  wc  be  clothed?”  Indeed,  we  have  an 
advertisement  lying  before  us  containing  the  following  im])ortant 
pieces  ol  information,  and  liinting  that  to  which  the  ambitious 
Ritualists  mav  hope  to  attain  : — 


32^ 

Cejtrce  Vestve5ts.— rci’eiTt'il,  from  ore  of  the  h«est  B^lgun 
houses,  a  new  and  larse  jeleetion  of  Cha^ublis,  Albs,  Corr?,  Bvn.vfks 
etc.,  at  £4,  £•>,  i*o  10^.,  etc.  Also,  richly  workeil, 

Red  Velrrt  Chasuble,  very  richly  Embwidcred  .  £‘20-3  0  0 

White  Silk  Ihimask  (’hiisuble,  with  Orphrcy«  of  Urecr. 

Velvet,  and  Embroidered  Fi^ires  in  Mtxlallions  .  .  0  o 

White  Silk  Chas^ible,  very  richly  Embroidered  .  .  (W  o  n 

Copt,  AMiite  Silk  Damask,  with  Embroidered  Column- 

and  Hood .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  t'O  0  0 

Banner,  with  Figure  of  St.  Sebastian  ....  25  0  n 

,,  ,,  Infant  Jesus  .  .  .  .  oO  o 

Altar  Cloth  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  l‘J  o 

Happy!  Thrioo  happy  Kurland!  that  such  spleiulour<  are 
rest4>ri*<l  to  her  shon\<.  Well  may  Mr.  Perry  after  his  discourse 
4>n  such  matters — iiiteripersod  w  ith  pleastint  infoniiation  touch¬ 
ing;  the  use  of  the  pax  or  oscillatory :  the  mauip;il  cloth  ov 
xHtiarium,  for  wipiiie:  the  tiiiijers  ;  the  dalmatic  for  the  deacon  : 
the  tuiiicle  for  the  sub-deacon,  etc.,  etc.— <'xclaim,  “  applyintr," 
lie  siiys,  prophetic  counsel  to  a  cause  which  is  not  beyond  tlio 
scope'  of  his  preilictetl  energetic  revival  in  the  presetit  develop¬ 
ment  of  (ichFs  ancient  church — “  Aw’ake,  awake  !  Put  on  thv 
.“trenirth,  Zion!  Put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  oh, 

derus;ilem,  the  llolv  Citv  ! ’'  AVh  at  ail  cdifving  view  of  the 

•  •  * 

beaut ifid  ganuents,  Mr.  Perrv  has. 


III. 

What  arc  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Ritualism,  orof  tho.-e 
men  who  vauntiiigly  pn>fess  it,  and  adoj)t  it  r  IVrsonal  exeel- 
Kuicies  thev  mav  have' — views  thev  mav  euitertain,  with  which 
a  larger  symjxithy  may  mingle.  This  may  be  said  oi'  many 
infidels — of  many  Romanists  :  but  thoro  aro  somo  eharaetor- 
istii's  which  are  their< — which  we  must  note  and  ex|v>-c. 
(1.)  The  lilt ual  de. 'Struct ive  of  private  dccotioa.  Tlie  spirit  o{ 
Ritualism  teachers  that  the  priest  doe's  all.  Ho  provides  for  all, 
exactly  as  AN  iscman  rt'marks  in  his  hsiaj/  on  Prayrr  and  Prnt/t  r- 
liooLs,  “  It  was  never  understeHnl  that  be'sides  the  public 
“  otlices  there  shoiiKl  be'  certain,  long,  familv,  or  private  prayers. 
“  as  nei'essiiry  to  diseliargt'  the  duty  of  morning  or  evening 
“  saeritle'c.  For  all  tliat  was  right  on  this  sce>re,  the  ('hureh  t»K>k 
“  tcK»k  ca’V  to  jirovide ;  and  when  she  has  done  this  we  may  be 
sure  of  its  In'ing  done  beyond  tlie  bopo  of  rivalry.''  Rivalry — 
is  that  the'  idt'a.  tlie  motivt'  to  ]>rayer  Rut  this  sentence 
expre'sses  t'xaclly  tlie  sentiment  of  Ritual.  Ritualists  seollat  all 
tree  prayer.  Ihe  idea  of  man's  soul  uaturallv  and  voariiingly 


jeekm^  iuterwunk'  with  its  Saviour,  without  the  iutorvontioa  ot* 
the  priest,  is  ludicn.>us  to  all  those  men.  A  prayer- uuvtiu^  is  » 
subject  tor  risibility.  Housi'hold  prayer,  the  taiuily  atlar.  is  a 
sivne  which  provokes  eouteiupt.  I  he  priest  is  utwhxl  iu  all 
>ak*reii  exervdses :  it*  not  jK'rs<>iially.  then  by  r>r\'viary  and  lKK)k. 
You!  How  can  you  pray  r  The  very  act  luwls  the  purideation 
ot*  the  incense  K'wl  or  thurible.  All  devotion  is  ileadeiuxl  ilowu 
to  the  low  level  ot  unemotional  and  nuvhanieal  mutterini^. 
As  the  priest  rises  betore  the  soul,  the  soul  itself  erv>uehes  low 
upon  the  gnnind— the  Saviour  sinks  out  ot*  si^ht.  ‘M'loiids. 
“  indtwl,  receive  Him  out  of  siijht.”  Exceptions  then'  niav  bt'  ti> 
this,  but  they  an'  few  eoinpaiwl  with  the  mass  of  worshippers. 
Ritual  transforms  relii^ion  into  rite.  It  is  a  transaction  of 
ceremony  with  the  priest.  It  is  not  a  traus;ictiou  with  (uhI. 
Being  this,  it  is  illusive — delusivt'^— -ileeeptivt' — <lestruetive. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  the  case  not  so  frtxpiently  taken  as  should 
be.  Rituals  know  s  little  of  those  scenes  in  which 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays. 

It  has  often  K'en  alleged  ag-ainst  Protestantism  that  its  week¬ 
evening  services  are  usually  jH>orly  attended,  that  it  is  a  Sabbath 
religion.  (Vdinary  tvet'k-e veiling  services  in  Papal  i*hurehes  on 
the  Continent  aiul  iu  England  are  often  cro wiled ;  and  some¬ 
times  we  have  felt  in  out-of-the-way  places — small  continental 
towns  and  villages — the  beauty,  the  touching  bt'auty  of  a 
cixnvdi'd  church.  So  also  in  the  churches  of  the  Ritualists  wo 
have  notici'il  this.  We  do  not  altogether  apv>logise  for  this 
remissiiess  among  ourselves — it  In  very  reprehensible;  but 
when  it  is  contrastt'il  with  the  large  and  freipient  attendanci'  in 
the  Catholic  or  Ritualistic  church,  it  is  not  sntliciently  remeiu- 
btred  that  with  these  people  it  is  for  the  most  part  all.  T'his  is 
their  private  prayer ;  this  is  their  household  devotion  ;  this  is 
all  they  know* — all  that  most  would  presume  to  know.  T'ho 
Rosarv,  the  Rreviarv  have  their  centre  there;  or  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  w’o  have  before  said,  only  when  taken  by  the 
hand  of  the  priest  would  the  penitent  or  the  saint  presume  to 
approach  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  ('d.')  Another  ehantcteristic  of 
is  hur/essness^  a  icild  disreijard  of\  and  disohedtenee  to, 
their  Church  (luthoritt/.  It  is  well  said  bv  R.  M.  Heverley,  in  a 
little  pamphlet  which  well  exposes  many  points  of  the  whole 
system,*  and  that  pugnacity,  inenaci'  and  dedance  are  every¬ 
where  characteristic  of  the  ]nirty.  'riiey  who  magnify  ei'cle- 
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sia.stical  authority  aro  the  foremost  in  beardin*^  their  superiors. 
Thus  wc  read  from  a  newspaper,  August,  1800  : — 

“  Lights,  tncknse,  ajcd  Vestments. — The  Eev;  Edward  Stuart, 
of  the  church  in  Munster  S(piare,  London,  thus  tersely  states,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Guardian  the  position  which  he  and  other  clerj^vruen 
of  the  Establishment  have  taken  up  w’ith  reference  to  the  ceremonies 
and  observances  which  have  lately  been  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Lords: — ‘The  matter  is  in  reality  very  simple ;  it  is  this.  AVo 
believe  the.so  thinj;s  (lights,  incense,  and  vestments)  to  be  lawful, 
and  we  know  them  to  be  good  and  useful,  and,  therefore,  we  have 
adopted  them  ;  and  we  intend  to  continue  their  use  until  it  is  shown 
that  we  arc  wrong  in  doing  so;  only  wo  don’t  intend  to  take  the 
prejudice,  or  fears,  or  caprice  of  an  individual  bishop,  whether  north 
or  south  of  the  Thames,  as  our  rule.  No  disrespect  to  the  olliee 
of  bishop ;  only,  bishops  aro  not,  and,  please  God,  shall  not  he, 
Topes.’  ” 

I  It  (l(*tiancc  of  l)isho])s  ! — in  dofianco  of  ehurcliwardcns  and 
chancellors  I — to  what  is  the  Church  of  England  coming?  Mr. 
( ’oo|H'’s  painpldct  is  j)rincipally  devoted  to  the  story  of  his  main¬ 
tenance  of  lights  on  the  altar  ;  in  defiance  of  all  authority  and 
j>roscrij)tion.  The  following  is  not,  perhaps,  new  to  our  readers, 
concerning  a  recent  addition  to  the  already  semi-papistical  town 
of  Hrighton  : — 

Another  addition  has  been  made  to  the  semi-Homish  places  of  wor¬ 
ship,  which  have  been  of  late  years  opened  in  Hrighton.  St.  James’s 
rhapel  has  been  reopened  after  partial  restoration.  The  northern  gallery 
has  been  removed,  the  organ  has  been  removed  to  the  east  end,  the 
altar  has  been  raised,  and  (“andles  and  a  cross  placed  on  it,  and  some 
ohoir  stalls  htivc  been  erected.  A  local  paper  says  : — 

“  The  reredos,  by  its  gorgeous  appearance,  forms  a  striking  contrast 

the  plain,  closed-back  pews  in  tlu'  body  of  the  chapel,  which  still 
remain  as  tlu'y  were  in  Mr.  Maitland’s  time.  The  reredos  is  a  medi* 
a'val  pattern,  gold-colour  silk,  with  crimson  velvet  and  white  satin 
border.  The  side  curtains  are  of  lilac  and  gold  tleur-de-lis  damask.  At 
the  Communion  service  the  Eucharistic  vestments  w  ere  used — viz.,  the 
cliasiible  and  tunicles,  for  the  celebrant  and  assistant  ministers.  At 
evening  service  the  oftieiating  minister  was  vested  in  a  coj)C,  the  above 
“  ornaments  of  the  minister  being  in  accordance  with  the  first  rubric  in 
the  Hook  of  Common  Trayer.” 

Incense  was  likewise  used.  Tlie  preachers  were  the  Hevs.  G.  Nugoc 
ur.d  F.  G.  Lee,  The  Church  7'imcs^  in  aji  eulogistic  notice  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  says; — 

“  At  7  p.m.  there  w  as  solemn  vespers ;  the  ofliciant,  the  Hcv.  W.  H. 
Flower,  wearing  a  cloth  of  gold  cope,  was  attended  by  the  tw  o  cantors, 
vest(‘d  in  while  silken  copes,  and  all  w’earing  their  biretas.  Having 
.•iccompanied  the  otliciaut  to  Ids  seat  at  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary, 
will. re  the  introductory  part  of  the  service  W’as  performed,  the  cantors 
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took  their  scat  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  (hirinj^  the  siii^in"  of  the 
psalms,  the  boys  rising  and  facing  eastward  at  the  (ilorias,  and  the 
cantors  advancing  to  tho  lectern  for  the  intonation  of  each  Psalm.  At 
the  Magnificat  tlie  altar  was  duly  incensed,  tlie  cantors,  thurifer,  and 
acolvte  ministering.  The  Office  hymn  was  “  Ohrist  is  made  the  sure 
foundation.’^  During  the  Collect  and  prayers,  tho  cantors  stood  on 
either  side  of  the  officiant,  two  lay  clerks  holding  the  acolytes’  candles 
in  front. 

Yet  another  illustration  sliall  be  given  : — 

The  Church  Conferenee  lately  held  at  Norwich,  was,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  appearances,  not  for  the  object  of  opposing  of 
protesting  against  any  of  the  innovations  introduced  in  tho  Church 
of  England,  but  rather  for  encouraging  them.  On  Thursday  morning, 
October  5th,  there  was  communion  in  St.  Lawrence’s  Church,  and  of 
that  cerciuony,  tho  correspondent  of  the  “  Standard  ”  informs  ns 
that  it  “  was  as  elaborate  as  conld  probably  he  made  by  human 
ingenuity,  and  what  with  effective  singing,  gorgeous  vestments,  clouds 
of  incense,  and  frequent  changes  of  grouping  in  the  service,  a 
more  imposing  ceremonial  could  scarcely  be  imagined.” 

The  principal  minister,  or  “celebrant,”  was  vested  in  chasuble  and 
stoic;  the  deacon  and  suhdeacon  in  dalmatic  and  tunic,  “two  gorgeous 
vestments  in  the  nature  of  loose  shirts  !”  the  “  cantor,”  or  leader 
of  the  singing,  was  dressed  in  a  magnificent  green  satin  cope,  or  cloak, 
enveloping  his  whoh?  person  down  to  the  very  ground,  and  profusely 
ornamented  with  rich  gold  embroidery,  and  a  huge  hood  of  cloth 
of  gold  ;  the  “  master  of  the  ceremonies”  wore  a  white  vestment,  with 
short  black  tippet  and  hood  ;  the  “  lay  members  of  the  choir  ”  were  in 
long  black  cassocks  edged  with  lace  ;  and  “  incense  boys,  or  thuriferSy'^ 
in  long  trailing  crimson  cassocks,  and  short  laced  surplices,  carrying 
the  incense  pot  and  the  censers.  “  The  most  singular  ])ortion  of 
the  ceremonial  was  reading  the  Gospel.  This  was  read  by  the  deacon 
with  uplifted  hands,  the  book  being  held  before  him  hg  the.  suhdeacony 
and  a  perfect  cloud  of  incense  arising  from  the  swinging  camsers  of  tho 
acolytes,  as  gathered  closely  around  tlieni.” 

This  may  suffice.  The  conference  concluded  with  “an  eloquent 
sermon  ”  from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  October  7th,  who  did  not, 
however,  take  any  notice  of  this  monstrous  outrage  on  the  laws  and 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  perpetrated  at  St.  Jiuwrencc’s  Church. 

It  might  be  expected  that  men  so  ready  to  revile  Noncon¬ 
formists  for  their  bold  assertion  of  the  rights  of  conscience, would, 
at  any  rate,  be  themselves  yielding  and  compliant  to  the  voices 
of  the  venerable  Fathers  of  their  (’liurch,  or  to  tliosc  who  arc 
set  over  them  by  tlieir  own  clioice  and  will,  fo  gov('rn,  lo  guide, 
and  to  admonish  them  ;  hut  not  so,  distinct  law  s('ems,  on  innuy 

the  matters,  where  they  daringly  innovate,  to  have  H[)oken 
expressly,  the  voices  of  the  bishops  have  failed  to  sanction  ;  hut 
there  is  no  hesitation,  no  reverence  in  Mr.  Shipley’s  volume  ; 


'M\'Z  liilHallshij  tyc. 

Riieors  only  soem  lo  bo  the  mode  of  homage  given  to  bishops 
who  may  oppose  the  introduction  of  these  unseemly  and  indecent 
unions  and  whims.  An  exhibition  oi  in  the  tem])le 

set  apart  to  the  service  of  (lod,  is  the  only  designation  wliicli 
can  Ix'  given  to  the  miserable  mummeries.  Tt  has  ever  hern  so, 
the  Priest  is  a  sell-centring  creature,  and  the  system  seems  to 
hover  between  tlie  two  extremes  of  1‘opery  and  malignity.  If 
there  were  any  bravery,  independence  of  s])irit,  we  might  laugh, 
and  let  the  foolish  creatures  alone,  but  tlie  determination  t(» 
clutch  at  all  the  prcstltjc,  and  caste-dignity  involved  in  the  being 
a  minister  of  the  ('hurch  of  England,  its  as])iration  to  its 
ilignities  and  emoluments,  its  introductions  to  the  highest  human 
society,  while  setting  up  only  its  laws  and  usages  for  ridicule  by 
this  of  worship  and  religion,  and  a  (/hristian  temper  far 

removed  from  any  a})pr()ach  to  gentleness  and  conciliation, 
provokes  indignation  for  the  dishonesty,  while  it  compels  ])ity 
for  the  fo])pery  of  the  dwarfed  intelligences  who  have  compre¬ 
hended  all  religion  into  the  charade  of  playing  at  Priests.  (’).) 
It.  follows  from  this  that  llitualism,  despises  the  ritjlifs  of  nm- 
scienee;  this  was  always  a  feature  of  the  school,  and  the  lion.  (  ulin 
Lindsay  says,  and  amusingly  enough  too  : — 

Tho  idea  men  have  in  those  days  of  worsliipping  (jod  according  to 
their  conscience  is  an  absurdity,  for  this  is  only  another  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  Ibr  tho  assertion  of  a  liberty  (lod  never  gave  to  man — viz.,  to 
worship  Him  in  a  manner  of  man’s  own  devising,  to  follow  the  bent  of 
Ins  own  inclinations  rather  than  the  Will  of  (Jod,  to  please  his  own 
fancies  instead  of  obeying  the  commands  of  (lod  :  in  a  word,  to  wor¬ 
ship  (lod  after  tin'  manner  of  (’ain,  rather  than  atti'r  tlie  manner  of 
Abel. 

Conscienci'  is  an  absurdity  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  yet,  somehow,  he 
has  not  only  <le])arted  from  the  usages  ol*  his  fathers,  and  has 
for.sak(‘n  tho  ways  and  observances  of  the  Elders  (d  his  (’hureh, 
but  seeks  to  spread  and  jiropagate  his  opinions;  it  is  usual  with 
the  class,  the  daring  arrogation  of  all  rights  for  themselves,  the 
pugilistic  attitude  towards  tho  conscience  of  others,  or  for  the 
essential  right  to  maintain  their  own.  Ritualists  know  nothing 
of  that  “  agreeing  to  differ,”  which  is  the  mark  at  once  of  a  deli¬ 
cate,  true,  highly-conscentioiis,  and  free  nature.  Impudent  and 
arrogant  by  its  shows  and  its  glitter,  it  determines  to  obtain 
what  it  loves,  to  have  the  “  ])ro-eminence,”  lords  it  over  (1  od’s 
“  heritage,” and  soon  manifests  the  spirit  which, beneath  the  subtle 
guise  ot  union,  veils  the  bitter  spirit  of  ])erseeution,  and  is  always 
ready  to  set'k  the  arm  of  the  law  for  its  shelter  ;  knowing 
nothing  ot  that  power  wliich  from  the  forms  of  weakness 
bi'comes  valiant  in  strength — it  trembles  and  cowers  alike  betore 
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the  gauntlctod  hand  of  logic  and  knowledge,  or  before  the  bold 
bright  emanations,  and  intuitions  of  the  soul.  M  ind  and  soul 
arc  alike  contemptible  to  it,  the  objects  for  its  impotent  malice, 
as  they  would  be  had  it  the  power,  lor  its  excommunication, 
its  malediction,  and  its  vengeance.  (1.)  Thus  we  are  prepared  to 
know  w’cll  /As'  ione  and  /As*  temper  of  intoleranee  tofcards  all  other 
iicets ;  for  the  Papal  (  ^hurch,  for  the  (Iroek  Chureli  it  lias  words 
of  conciliation,  all  others  are  cut  ofl‘  from  the  hope  of  the  (lospel.^ 
It  has  indeed  formed  an  Association,  the  members  of  which 
exist  together  by  having  taken  a  pledge  to  pray  for  the  union  of 
Christendom — to  pray  for  the  union  in  terms  which  are  olfensive 
to  the  majority  of  Ih’otcstant  Christians — here  is  the  pledge  : — 

Declahatiox. 

willingly  join  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of 
Christendom,  and  undertake  [to  oiler  the  Holy  Sacrifice  once  in  three 
months  and]  to  recite  daily  the  above  prayer  for  the  intention  of  the 
same.” 

[Signed]  . 

N.13. — The  names  of  members  will  be  kept  strictly  private 

Wc  arc  disposed  to  look  reverently  on  all  true  elforts  made 
anywhere  : — all  wdio  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  should  have 
the  love  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  what  have  we  liere*:^ 
The  Sacrifice  of  the  ^lass !  Provisions  made  for  secrecy  and 
cowardice  in  the  concealment  of  names  !  Surely,  that  which 
may  be  done,  may  bi^  done  boldly.  A  pledge  !  Again  a  mark 
of  the  faith  only  in  the  visible,  the  material;  no  trust  in  the 
spiritual  effort  in  the  power  to  touch  Omnipotence  ly  the  hand 
of  silent  faith  ;  a  pledge  to  pray  a  ])rayor  with  the  heart  of  the 
prayer  evidently  full  of  hatrc'd  to  all  those;  to  whom  the  worship 
of  lights,  and  iiisense,  and  robes,  and  sacrifice,  are  as  nothing. 
Ill  Mr.  Coope’s  ])amphlet  on  Attar  Lifjht'^,  we  meet  with  the 
following  shameful  passage.  1  )id  we  know'  the  man,  w  e  might  say 
to  him,  “  Sir,  is  it  necessary,  in  order  that  you  might  be  a  con- 
“  sistent  llitualist,  that  you  should  cease  to  be  a  gentleman  I'  ” 
The  passage  before  us  is  so  coarse,  and  foul,  and  false,  that  w  e  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  cite  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit,  w'c  believe, 
animating  most  of  the  school ; — it  is  M  r.  Coopc’s  estimate  of  Non¬ 
conformists  : — 

These  arc  the  men  W’ho,  having  separated  from  us,  are  in  affright 
lest  there  should  be  further  schism  among  ourselves ;  these  an^  they 
who,  having  denied  our  doctrines,  ri'pudiated  our  services,  and  al- 

*  In  illustration  of  this,  wc  may  remind  our  readers  of  the  two  volumes 
of  Sermons  on  the  Re-union  of  Christcndoii ;  but  the  idea  of  Christendom 
encloses  only  the  Papal-Oriental  and  Anglican  communities. 


{  Jiitualism,  ^r. 

t<^;;c‘thfT  (jonc  out  from  us,  are  so  sensitive  now,  lest  Kitualisra  should 
corrupt  <loctrinc,  impair  our  services,  and  occasion  any  manner  of 
division  amonj^st  us  !  Of  a  truth,  tliis  consistency  is  as  encouraging  as 
the  imitation  of  our  personal  costume,  vestments,  liturgies,  organs, 
steeples,  and  of  all  former  “  abominations,”  is  ilattering.  It  is  full  tes¬ 
timony  to  us  of  llu'ir  estimation  of  us,  at  least,  as  the  true  Catholic 
Church,  the  beacon-light,  and  model  pattern  of  truth  and  comeliness  on 
the  llritish  soil,  to  be  followed  and  copied,  from  the  “  clerical  vest  ” 
and  elaborate  tic,  to  the  surplice  itself,  or  any  other  “  mark  of  the 
beast.”  It  is  remarkable  how  jmtiently  any  amount  of  folly  and 
wiek(‘dness  can  be  borne,  while  the  feeblest  effort  for  good  irritates  and 
alarms.  There  is  a  place  in  this  county  called  “  the  Gwennap  Pit,” 
in  the  very  midst  of  a  dense  mining  population.  Here  periodical 
Kevivals  have  been  long  held,  and  no  fetish  of  the  African  or  war-dance 
(»r  the  Indian  can  approach  the  wildness  and  folly  of  the  excitements 
that  may  he  seen  here.  Ten  or  fifteen  tliousand  ignorant  people  are 
got  together ;  white  ties  abound,  and  far  and  wdde  is  heard  the 
.‘stentorian  cry,  or  shrill  shriek,  “  Pour  it  out,  brothers.”  The  County 
Jamatic  .\syluiu  always  anticipates  an  accession  to  its  inmates  on  the 
occasion ;  and  the  statistics  of  bastardy  in  due  time  exhibit  a  discredi¬ 
table  increase.  It  is  from  such  districts  that  the  seaport  towns  of 
Cornwall  are  supplied  with  the  social  evil.  Mormonism  has  its  recrui¬ 
ting  stair  hen'  and  in  Wales,  and  victims  in  largo  numbers  arc  annually 
e  xported.  Put  I  do  not  hear  that  the  popular  indignation  is  over  ex¬ 
cited  against  such  things  by  any  of  our  brcthien.  A  stole  or  lights  is  far 
more  offensive  to  sensitive  Protesfanfisni  than  the  ravings  of  a  poor  erva- 
tnre  made  a  maniac  fur  lift\  or  the  fall  of  a  dozen  simple  countrg  girls. 

(0.)  Aiiotlior  cliaractoristic  of  Hitualism  is  that  it  makes  the 
U'ord  of  (iod  of  none  effect  hff  its  tradition.  There  is  very  little 
I'ldereiiee  to  the  Word  of  God  at  all.  The  Rubric — the  old 
Church  usage — the  Acts  of  Edw’ard  YI.,  or  of  Elizabeth;  these 
are  the  Gospels  and  the  P^pistlcs  to  which  the  appeal  is  ever  made ; 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  been  content  in  this  paper  to 
expo.se  tlie  system,  rather  tlian  answer,  or  even  refer  to  the 
question.  Is  it  right  ?  The  Word  of  God  as  salvation ;  there  is  no 
reference  to  it  for  any  of  these  observances  ;  why,  then,  should 
we  stay  to  argue  here!:' 


Hut  what  is  to  he  done?  Anything?  Has  Congregationalism 
any  other  mission  in  the  matter  than  to  stand  aside,  wliile  the 
]>n>cossh>n  got's  on,  and  note,  aud  de])lore,  and  laugli  at  tlie 
tolly  ?  I  hen  in  the  passage  we  liave  just  cited  from  decent  ^Ir. 
t  \H.)pt*,  it  w  ill  ho  seen  that  we  are  involved  in  the  charge  ol 
imitating  these  things  ;  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  tiling  is  he- 
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coining  so  flagrant,  that  we  have  duties  to  perform  in  reference 
to  it,  if  only  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  our  own  church  membei’s 
and  congregations.  What  is  the  relationship  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  to  Ritualism?  And  (1.) — we  believe  it  is  true,  that 
in  Congregationalism  alone  lies  the  antidote  for  the  poison — for 
poison  it  assuredly  is.  We  mean  by  Congregationalism,  tlio 
exercise  of  the  conscience  in  matters  of  religion  ;  the])utting  the 
man  upon  his  own  footing  before  God  ;  the  exhibition  j)er- 
petually,  distinctly,  forcibly,  of  the  sense  of  personal  respon¬ 
sibility;  the  forcing  the  man  upon  this  truth,  in  opposition  to 
the  great  fallacy  of  the  Soul  and  the  IViest.  There  must  be  the 
exhibition  of  God,  and  the  soul ;  tliis  for  any  ])urposo  of  ])ower 
will  involve  the  real,  not  the  pictorial,  exhibition  of  the  Medi¬ 
ator,  the  Soul,  the  ^lediator,  and  God.  How  vain,  when  such 
realities  are  apprehended,  will  seem  the  things  wo  have  de¬ 
nounced  !  True,  Ritualism  is  almost  omnipotent ;  wliere  religious 
sentiment  is  unrenl,  it  dwindles  into  dim  sepulchral  gloom,  and 
cryptic  feebleness  when  the  soul  is  dealing  with  realities  really. 
Hence,  let  Dr.  Littledale  say  what  he  wdll,  it  is  preaching  that 
searches  the  conscience.  Rreacliing  finds  out  the  man,  throws 
liglit  through  his  soul,  informs  him,  comforts  him,  teaches  him 
to  w’alk  by  invisible  but  assured  lights,  to  lean  upon  invisible 
but  assured  aids.  The  preacher  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
man.  How  he  is  to  be  obtained, — how  he  is  to  use  for  the  best 
purposes  of  overtaking  this  great  delusion  of  our  times,  may 
be  a  matter  for  frail  thought  or  impiiry  ;  but  the  preacher 
may  be  ‘‘proof  as  for  shape,^^  and,  in  the  lowest  places,  in 
ragged-schools,  in  Sabbath-schools,  in  every  spot  where  souls 
are,  w’c  must  have  hope  that  he  will  have  power  to  search  out, 
and  give  liglit  to  those  who  may  be  in  danger  from  the 
illusion.  (2.)  Are  we  in  any  danger  onrselres?  We  do 
not  think  so.  !Mr.  Coopers  words  arc  not  less  absurd  than  they 
are  insolent;  there  are  certain  icsthetic  particulars  in  which  we 
have  resembled  some  old  Church  observances — the  organ,  s])irc, 
eventhe  robe,  the  chant  of  the  Psalm,  have  no  relation  to  Ritualism 
— Gothic  architecture  or  Ry’^zantinc  may  be  adojitc'd  or  rejcctc'd  ; 
etained  glass  may  be  desirable  to  soften  the  light,  or  to  give 
more  beauty  to  a  building ;  where  a  tower  is  necessary,  a  spire 
may  relieve  the  nakedness  of  a  tower ;  but,  in  all  these  things, 
expediency,  use— the  fitness  of  things,  is  the  only  apology.  Is 
there  any  resemblance  liere  to  those  views  whicli  make  such 
things  the  statement  of  a  dogma  or  a  doctrine,  or  find  in  their 
absence  the  impossibilitv  of  ministering  in  the  service,  with 
edification  or  comfort  ?  "it  is  understc'od  now  tliat  there  is  a 
necessary  connection  between  Congregationalism  and  freedom, 
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lUtuallsuit  ^'c, 

but  noiio  between  it  and  bad  taste.  The  Ritualists  have  the 
iiioiu)|)oly  ol‘  bad  taste  in  worship,  or  almost  so  ;  tjiere  is  scarcely 
an  observance  which  is  not  at  once  obtrusive  and  unseeinlv, 
indecent,  and  even  disgusting.  Houses  are  built  in  gothic  as 
well  as  churches  and  chapels,  and  stained  glass  is  used  tor  privatt* 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  purposes  ;  and  in  none  of  these  things 
does  it  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  Koneonformist  that  there 
is  a  power ;  they  are  not  even  pictures,  they  are  conveniences, 
they  are  nothing  more,  (d.)  in  some  particulars  we  would 
hope  to  destroy  Ritualistic  power,  by  a  usage  of  the  English  and 
Moravian  churches,  which  Ritualism  docs  not  so  fully  adopt, 
but  which  we  have  too  much  ignored — the  more  e^rfended  par- 
tieipafion  of  the  coiuj relation  in  the  service  with  the  minister. 
AVhat  can  be  alleged  against  the  phonal  or  the  antiplional  chant  ‘r' 
upon  the  latter  principle,  ])robably,  the  greater  number  of  the 
I’salms  weie  constructed.  In  a  congregation  select,  and  thought¬ 
ful,  cultivated  in  holy  graces,  the  long  prayer  of  an  earnest 
man  of  OimI  may  be  a  delightful  and  elevated  exercise  ;  but 
when  the  congregation  is  very  miscellaneous,  or  the  prayer- 
leader  not  very  hapi)y  in  his  expression,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it 
is  always  tin*  best  method  of  Diviiio  service  and  worship.  The 
union  of  the  pi‘ople  is  needed,  and  for  effective  conduct  of  holy 
exercises,  it  may  perhaps  be  believed  that  we  need  what  more 
aj»pro]>riately  exprt'sses  feeling,  keeps  it  awake,  as  well  as  reviv(‘s 
it,  and  ministers  to  it  of  the  best  words  of  various  comfort,  or 
conviction  from  tin'  old  springs  of  inspired,  or  uninspired  devo¬ 
tion.  We  believe  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  failure  of  many  of  our 
services  is,  that  they  do  not  engage  the  attention,  and  hold  the 
audience  in  unity  of  worship.  (5.)  Many  will  no  doubt  say, 
And  why  interfere  with  the  matter  atallr^ — leave  these  men  alone, 
they  have  the  best  faith  of  which  they  arc  capable,  and  they 
give  to  the  ignorant  material  intelligence,  the  best  faith  of  which 
it  is  capable  ;  rather  than  seek  to  shake  or  scatter  that  faith, 
Ih'  thankful  for  so  much  and  for  so  far  as  plucked  from  the  hard 
and  revolting  negations  of  infidelity.  Rut  we  cannot  consent 
ti)  the  exercise  of  so  charitable  an  indifference.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  Ritualism  in  the  hands  of  these  men  be¬ 
comes  mere  idolatry ;  the  qualities  attributed  here  in  the  very 
symbols  themselves  ;  we  need  neither  to  proselyte,  nor  to  de¬ 
nounce,  but  the  miserable  materialism — the  sensuous  idolatry  of 
the  service,  should  be  shown.  It  is  very  true  that  many  persons 
say,  \N  hy  interfere  with  all  other  men’s  creeds?  Why  not  let 
llindiK^  and  ^lahomedan  alone?  Let  the  Grand  Lama  and  the 
}HK)r  Riuhlhist  follow  their  own  instincts  ;  and  these  men  with 
their  worship  of  form,  and  colour,  and  music,  and  incense,  let  them 
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alone  also.  Now  in  reply  to  this,  we  must  say,  we  believe  in 
the  bondage  and  the  tVeedoin  of  the  hiiiiian  mind  as  facts  ;  and 
the  first  is  deplorable  and  the  second  is  dosii’able.  These  men 
are  for<i;ing  chains  for  the  human  mind,  the  clank  of  its 
fetters  is  music  to  them,  their  services  are  oi)iates — drowsy 
narcotics  to  steep  the  soul  in  sleep.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  soul  should  be  in  ])ossession  of  its  own  consciousness.  Pro¬ 
testantism  to  them  is  the  execrable  and  execrated  thinji; — they 
hate  it.  In  all  their  books,  their  hatred  of  it  "lares  and  snarls,  or 
foams  and  gnashes.  Whether  they  know  it  or  not,  we  know 
they  are.  in  conspiracy  against  the  huniaii  mind,  against  its 
rights,  against  its  advancement ;  they  dare  not  to  leave 
the  human  mind  in  the  possession  of  knowledge — they  libel  it. 
Amidst  all  the  Papal  and  Pagan  enormities  they  perpetrate, 
that  is  true  which  the  prophet  said,  There  is  a  lie  in  their 
“right  hand  ;  Why  not  say  so  ?  Are  not  those  things  to  be 
regarded  as  the  prophets  regarded  the  relapses  of  Israel  into 
idolatry  and  ilaalisni,  to  the  worship  of  the  grove,  and  of 
the  high  places,  and  the  mountain  in  the  held?  Pity  those 
prophets  did  not  trim  their  speech  more  delicately.  Pity  that 
they  did  not  reason,  how  much  better  that  there  should  be 
worship  of  any  kind;  even  Ihial  or  Molocli  rather  than 
none  ;  they  did  not  reason  so,  tliey  only  saw  that  the  worship 
of  the  Jjord  of  Hosts,  the  one  Ijord,  was  in  danger.  ^Fhe 
huiimn  mind  and  conscience  were  in  danger,  and,  therefore, 
their  words  leaped,  like  lightnings,  upon  the  whole  false  system. 
^\"c  love  simplicity  of  service,  we  also  are  pleased  when 
we  behold  simplicity  united  to  good  and  chastened,  cultivated 
taste.  Surplices  and  gowns,  we  are  far  from  thinking  as 
quite  innocent  and  innocuous  ;  yet  we'  have  no  loud  voice 
to  raise  against  either ;  if  it  is  right  to  adopt  the  gown,  there 
cannot  be  any  very  cogent  reason  against  adopting  the  sui’plice  ; 
we  are  aware  that  the  one  is  the  mark  of  the  teacher,  the 
other  of  the  priest  ;  nor  can  there  especially  be  any  good 
reason  why  the  voices  of  the  people  should  not  mingle  in 
the  chant  ;  thus  far  we  meet  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  some  other  communions,  but,  in  the  meaning  of 
those  whose  practices  we  have  denounced,  this  is  not  llitualism. 
Hitualisni  commences  when  ceremony  becomes  a  reality,  a 
IX)wer,  when  it  is  no  more  a  concession  to  order  or  decency, 
but  a  sacramental  reality,  with  certain  attributes  and  faculties 
inherent  in  it.  AVc  fear  there  are  lew'  Cdiurchmcn  who  have 
not  such  a  conception  of  their  ritual.  We  fear  among  fn- 
dopoiidents  and  llaptists,  there  are  those  who  make  a  simph* 
^'ito,  not  merely  a  sign  of  grace,  but  an  indispensable  vehicle  of 
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"nice ;  wherever  this  is  the  case,  it  is  a  dangerous  and  fatal 
delusion. 


MISSIONS  DIPLOMATIC  AND  DILETTANTIC. 

IT  is  lifteen  years  since  (y\irdinal,  then  Dr.  M  iseinan,  in  a  re¬ 
markable  article  in  the  Dahlia  /iVnV'/r,  entitled  “  The  llible 
“  in  Maynooth,’^  expressed  himself  upon  the  lamentable  cousc- 
quenees  of  reading  the  Dible,  as  follows  :  “  It  has  been  tried  in 
“  the  dominions  of  (iueen  Pomare,  and  it  has  under  the  judicious 
“  management  of  Evangelical  Missionaries  transformed  a  mild 
“  and  promising  race  into  a  pack  of  lazy,  immoral  inlidels.” 
Such  is  in  brief  the  conelusion  at  which  we  are  to  arrive  from 
the  work  of  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins,  the  speeches  of  the  Disbop  of 
Oxford,  and  the  bitter  virulence  of  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
the  iSjarfator.  Hawaii,  as  our  readers  well  know,  has  been  for 
a  long  time  a  very  interesting  Missionary  field;  we  believe,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  ])osse8sion  of  delegates  from  the  Ameri<  an 
Hoard  of  M  issions.  llawaii  is  itself  a  most  interesting  Island  ; 
its  population  at  j)resent  is  very  small,  not,  we  believe,  more  than 
about  seventy  thousand  ;  although  when  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook,  he  concluded  it — we  feel  that  he  must  have  been  misled  in 
his  estimati" — at  four  hundred  thousand.  In  182d,  when  the 
American  Missionaries  entered  on  the  field,  it  would  seem  they 
found  the  population  of  from  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  It  is  a  wonderful  and  fearful  story  of  the 
deterioration  of  race  ;  nor  do  we  find  any  very  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  Island  has  every  circumstance  of  material  fasci¬ 
nation  and  loveliness;  there  is  much  about  the  people  of  a  most 

•  1.  Ifatcait :  the  Pafity  Present ^  and  Future  of  its  Island-kingdon. 

J/tntorical  Account  of  the  Sandu  ich  hlandSf  Polynesia,  by  Mauley 
lIoj)kins,  Hawaiian  Consul-General,  etc.,  with  a  Preface  by  iho 
bishop  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Longmans. 

2.  2'he  American  Atission  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  :  A  Vindication  and 
an  A/>j)eal,  in  Relation  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Reformed  Catholic 
Mission  at  Honolulu.  bythcKev.  Win.  Ellis,  formerly  Missionary 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  etc.,  etc.  Jackson,  Walford,  and  llodder. 
d.  'I he  Spectator,  July  Tlh,  18GG.  Article,  “Sandwich  Islands.” 
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interesting  character  ;  it  cannot  be  denied  for  a  second  with  any 
show  of  reason,  that  compared  with  what  they  were  when  tirbt 
discovered,  Christianity  has  achieved  there  wonderful  triuin])hs. 
It  is  but  a  little  dot  in  the  Pacific  main,  but  its  situation,  on  the 
great  highway  of  waters,  leads  naturally  to  the  expectation  that 
it  will  become,  as  it  has  indeed  become  already,  a  great  station 
for  vessels  between  Australia  and  North  America  ;  while,  small 
as  it  is,  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  acquire  and  exercise  strong  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  many  smaller  islands  around  it.  The  rough 
Missionary  work  has  been  done;  something  has  been  effected 
towards  Christianizing  the  people,  but  they  are,  at  any  rate', 
civilized;  immorality,  indeed,  very  largely  abounds,  but  there 
is  no  longer  any  fear  of  a  Missionary  being  eaten  \q) ;  murder 
and  theft  are  almost  unknown.  In  these  circumstances,  what  a 
pleasant  watering-place  kind  of  an  Island  this  is  for  those  Cler¬ 
gymen  who  desire  to  cultivate  the  poetry  of  .Missionary  pursuits  ; 
how  delightful  an  emigration  for  those  innumerable  ardent 
emulators  of  apostolic  zeal,  who  having  little  expectation  (»f 
episcopal  honours,  prebendal  stalls,  or  canonries,  or  even  rectories 
in  England,  are  compelled  to  look  further  a-fleld,  and  would 
judge  a  transportation,  upon  a  good  income,  to  the  sunny  Yentnor, 
or  Torquay,  or  Penzance,  of  the  Pacific,  as,  if  not  the  best,  not 
so  bad  after  all.  in  real  honesty  of  feeling,  this  is  the  impression 
Mr.  Manley  Hopkins  and  the  Pishop  of  Oxford  have  left  upon 
our  minds  by  their  deliverances.  In  order  that  our  white-robed 
Ritualists  might  elbow  themselves  on  shore  of  the  Island,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  elbow  some  other  })eople  out  of  it. 
Mhen  the  last  estimable  and  excellent  Archbishop  of  (  Mnterbuiy 
was  appealed  to  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Pishop  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands,  especially  opening  the  mission  for  his  church 
in  Hawaii,  he  expressed  himself  after  the  usual  manner  of  his 
gentle  and  Christian  spirit ;  declared  that  he  could  not  encourage 
the  plan,  as  the  ground  was  already  occupied  by  Christian  woi  kcrs, 
and  said  further  how  much  he  should  regret  anything  which  led 
to  collision  instead  of  co-operation.  The  Church  ^lissionary 
^iety  has  not  been  much  more  favourable  to  the  Pishop  of 
Oxford's  pet  scheme,  than  was  the  venerable  and  admirable  Arch¬ 
bishop.  in  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  that  the  Pishop 
of  Oxford  should  assail  somebody,  and  he  falls  with  a  good  will 
upon  the  American  ^lissionaries,  earnest  men,  grave,  effective, 
and  ministering,  we  suppose  after  the  manner  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  faith  and  order.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  might  wish 
to  see  a  far  higher  state  of  the  Christian  life  than  is  to  be  met 
^th  among  the  fields  of  the  Sandwich  Island  Missions  ;  but  a 
dispassionate,  and  calm  survey,  if  it  be  not  satisfied  with  all  that 
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has  hoon  achieved,  will  yet  feel  that  wonders  have  been  wro\ij>lit. 
lV>or  Hawaii  has  been  subjected  to  bitter  reverses  in  its  rolijjiims 
life:  the  Roman  (  atliolic  Church  wrought  its  mischief  of  divi¬ 
sion  there,  and  still  seeks  to  work  its  mischief.  Yet,  since  I8.i3, 
fifty-three  thousand  converts  from  idolatry  and  heathenism  hav(‘ 
l»een  ri'ceived  into  tin*  other  churches.  1die  charge  now  ])refern‘d 
against  the  American  .Missionaries,  by  tlu^  Ihshop  of  Oxford,  is 
not  of  want  of  earnestness,  insincerity,  or  self-seeking,  but  that 
their  cret'd  and  their  lives  are  too  grave  and  serious  for  so  sen- 
.suous  a  j)eoj)le.  1'he  Rishop  therefore  inaugurates  the  advent 
<d'  what  is  called  the  Reformed  Catholic  ^Mission.  The  Risla^]) 
is  anxious  to  show  that  the  desire  for  this  originated  in  the 
Sandwich  islands.  ^Ir.  Kllis  incontestably  jnoves,  in  opposition 
both  to  the  Rishop  and  to  ^Ir.  ^lanley  Hopkins,  that  while  the 
Kini:  of  Hawaii,  manv  vears  since,  was  desirous  of  mort^  Mis- 
sionaries,  and  English  Missionaries,  tlu'  s(*h(‘nu‘  itstdf  was  hatched 
ill  Ihiglaiid,  and  bears  every  mark  of  origination  from  tln'othces 
of  Red-tape  Circumlocution,  and  (bmjiany.  'Idlest'  g(*ntlemt*n 
havt'  been  so  disrespect  l*ul  in  tlieir  mode  of  speaking  of  ( diristian 
labourers,  and  of  arduous,  self-denying  toil,  such  as  they  and 
tlieir  proteges,  we  believe,  are  wholly  inadequate  to,  that  wt*  do 
not  feel  it  lU'cessiirv  to  be  iiarsimoniouslv  select  in  the  terms  of 
our  condemnation.  The  object  clearly  seems  to  be,  not  to  con¬ 
vert  the  heathen  to  Christ,  but  to  draw  away  members  from  long- 
established  Rresbyterian  and  Congregational  (diurches,  to  a 
section  of  the  Church  of  England.  Remembering  Mr.  Ellis’s 
invaluable  Potf/nrsiau  Prsrarcticsj  a  work  to  whicli  Mr.  ^lanlcy 
Ho])kins,  with  great  respect  defers  as  the  highest  and  llnul 
authority  upon  the  condition  of  the  Island — it  is  sadly  and 
shockinglv  amusing  to  hear  the  nonsense.  At  'Wiston  the  most 
remarkable  description  of  the  people,  and  of  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Missionaries  was  given.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
is  reported  to  have  said  : — 


These  children  of  nature,  children  of  the  air,  children  of  the  light, 
children  of  the  sun,  children  of  beauty,  disporting  themselves  for  the 
most  part  in  the  open  air,  living  in  the  utmost  conceivable  freedom, 
taking  their  greatest  pleasure  in  the  dance,  dancing  many  times  a  day, 
dancing  almost  every  evening,  and  then  imagine  these  people  visited  by 
the  descendants  ot  the  stt'rn  old  Puritans  of  Yew  England,  if  anything, 
rather  more  severe,  sour,  and  vinegar-like,  carrying  with  them  the  iron 
1‘ode  of  Connecticut,  the  most  severe  ever  inflicted  upon  any  jicoplc  on  the 
earth,  taking  peculiar  examples  from  the  Levitical  law,  and  applying 
them  to  Christian  times,  by  a  strange  mistake,  which  pervaded  the 
old  Puritan  mind,  that  Christianity  found  its  excellence  by  a  retro¬ 
gression  to  ludaism.  For  instance,  they  wrote  it  down  in  their  code 
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that  if  any  father  had  a  troublesome  cliild  he  should  hrin"  him  before 
the  elders,  and  he  should  be  stoned.  Tliose  men,  many  of  them  j^ood 
men,  very  devout  men,  men  who  really  desired  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  these  ])oor  islanders,  and  eame  for  tluit  j)urpose  and  no  other, 
who  gave  up  tlieir  homes  that  they  might  eome,  but  coming  with  all 
the  bias  and  severity  of  ruritaii  lile  to  these  children  of  nature,  these 
children  of  the  sun.  And  then  eouceivo  the  moral  and  social  etler- 
vtscence  that  ensued.  They  were  commanded  not  to  put  away  sensuality 
merely,  but  all  that  was  child-like,  spiritual  and  unobjectionable  in 
their  habits,  removing  the  eternal  landmarks  between  morality  and  im¬ 
morality,-  teaching  them  that  things  innocent,  like  things  wiok(*d,  weri' 
to  be  condemned.  Here  was  a  great  mistake,  arising  out  of  the  injured 
form  of  Christianity  whicli  they  were  desiring  to  inculeaW. 


A  pretty  passage  truly,  i*or  its  refutation  we  showed  to  be  the 
jKiges  of  ^Ir.  Mauley  Hopkins  they  would  be  sullieient,  but  it  is 
sad  to  read;  in  fact,  it  is  the  llisliopand  his  ])arty  who  do  remove 
the  eternal  landmarks  between  morality  and  immorality ;  their 
“  innocent  dances  ”  are  indeed  strange  things  for  a  JJishop  of 
the  English  Churcli  to  smile  approvingly  upon.  The  immorality 
of  the  heathen  state  was  dreadful — “  (.'hildren  of  the  air  !  Chil- 
“dren  of  the  light !  fTiildren  of  the  sun  !  ”  Other  writers,  wdio 
have  witnessed  the  dances,  have  not  been  so  tender  as  the 
Bishop.  Vancouver  says  : — 


Had  the  performance  linished  with  the  third  act,  we  should  have 
retired  from  their  theatre  with  a  much  higher  idea  of  the  moral  ten¬ 
dency  of  their  drama  than  was  conveyed  by  the  otfeiisive  scene  exhibited 
by  the  ladies  in  the  concluding  part.  The  language  of  the  song  no 
doubt  corresponded  with  the  display  which  was  carried  to  a  degree  of 
extravagance  calculated  to  produce  nothing  but  disgust  even  to  the 
niost  licentious. 


Dr.  Stewart,  American  Missionary  at  Mani,  says : — 

The  sounds  of  their  rude  music,  the  wild  notes  of  their  songs  reached 
U9  even  in  the  mission  enclosure.  But  they  fell  on  the  heart  with  a 
saddening  power,  for  we  had  been  compelled  already,  from  our  own 
observation,  as  well  as  from  the  communications  of  others,  necessarily 
to  associate  with  them  exhibitions  of  unrivalled  licentiousness,  and 
abominations  which  must  for  ever  remain  untold.  I  can  never  forget 
the  impressions  made  upon  my  mind  the  first  few  nights  after  coming 
to  anchor  in  the  harbour,  while  these  songs  and  dances  were  in  pre¬ 
paration  by  rehearsal  and  practice.  With  the  gathering  darkness  of 
every  evening,  thousands  of  the  natives  assembled  in  a  grove  of  cocoa- 
liot  trees  near  the  ship  ;  and  the  fires  round  which  they  danced  were 
scarcely  ever  extinguished  till  the  break  of  day,  while  the  shouts  of 
revelry  and  licentiousness,  shouts  of  which  till  then  1  had  no  (conception, 

which  are  heard  only  in  a  heathen  land,  unceasingly  burst  upon 
the  ear. 
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Mr.  Ellia  says  : — 

1  once,  when  residing  at  Honolulu,  went  in  obedience  to  a  message 
from  the  Queen  to  a  place  where,  to  my  surprise  and  disgust,  a  sort  of 
rehearsal  of  one  of  these  dances  wjis  going  on,  and  almost  before  1  was 
fully  aw’arc  of  what  it  was,  the  filthy  j)ict\ire  seemed  to  be  burned  as 
w’ith  vitriol  into  my  mind  as  1  turned  and  hurried  homo  from  the  spot. 

“  Children  of  the  air,  children  of  the  light,  children  of  the  sun,” 
what  was  their  ancient  condition?  Dr.  Anderson,  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary'  of  the  American  Missionary'  Society',  says: — 

They  were  then  naked  barbarians,  hying,  drunkenness,  theft,  roh- 
bery,  were  universal.  So  w'as  licentiousness,  and  it  w'as  shameless  in 
open  day.  There  was  no  restraint  on  polygamy  and  ])olyandrv. 
Mothers  buried  their  infant  children  alive,  and  children  did  the  same 
w  ith  their  aged  and  inlirm  parents. 

Dr.  Stewart,  who,  in  his  published  Journal,  referring  to  an 
evening  w'alk  along  the  beach,  observes  : — 

The  largest  hut  I  t^assed  w'as  not  higher  than  my  waist ;  capable  only 
of  contiiining  a  family,  like  pigs  in  a  sty,  on  a  bed  of  dried  grass,  filled 
with  vertnin.  ^’ot  a  bush  or  shrub  w'as  to  be  seen  around,  or  any  ap¬ 
pearance  whatever  of  cultivation.  It  w’as  the  time  of  their  evening 
repast,  and  most  of  the  people  were  seated  on  the  ground  eating  ptv, 
surrounded  by  swarms  of  llies,  and  sharing  their  food  w'ith  dogs,  pigs, 
and  ducks,  who  helped  themselves  freely  from  the  dishes  of  ihcir 
masters. 

Is  there  any'  change  in  these  ‘‘  Children  of  light,  children  of  tin' 
“  air,  children  of  tlie  sun?”  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  published 

visit  says: — 

% 

I  did  not  see  a  drunken  native  while  on  the  Islands.  Theft  and  rub¬ 
bery  are  less  frequent  there  than  in  the  United  States.  \\  c  slept  at 
night  W’ith  open  doors,  had  no  appreliension,  and  lost  nothing.  Licen¬ 
tiousness  still  largely  e.xists  outside  the  church,  and  is  one  of  the  easily- 
besetting  sins  within  it;  but  it  now’  everywhere  shuns  the  day,  and  is 
subjected  to  the  dise‘ij)line  of  the  church.  Nor  do  mothers  auy  more 
bury  their  infaut  children  alive,  nor  children  their  aged  and  infirm 
parents. 

Mr.  Kllis  says,  quoting  the  American  Missionary  Herald, 
for  — 

Ik'sidcs  the  high  attainments  of  the  late  king,  there  is  other  and  iinob- 
jt'ctionable  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  both  the  common  and  high 
schools  in  Hawaii.  In  relation  to  the  former,  the  united  body  ot 
Atissionaries,  in  1865,  publicly  state  : — 

“  The  schools  have  been  carried  on  with  the  usual  success  and  benefit 


<0  the  Hawaiian  yolitli.  Tlio  instruction  lies,  as  in  times  past,  b-cn 
elementary  in  its  cliaracler,  nothing  more.  Ami  tliis,  umier  God,  is 
our  joy  and  our  boast ;  not  that  we  have  founded  and  sustained  a  system 
for  supplying  a  finished  education  for  the  more  favoured  few,  but  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  inestimably  valuable  elementary  education  for  the 
masses  of  this  nation.  We  deal  with  facts,  not  with  pictures  of  the 
imagination;  and  in  proof  of  the  too  little  that  we  have  heretofore 
cared  to  say  in  defence  of  the  Hawaiian  system  of  common  schools,  and 
the  much  more  that  might  have  been,  and  doubtless  out  to  have  Ix'en 
paid,  to  set  forth  its  excellent  adaptedness  to  the  end  proposed ;  we 
point,  with  unfeigned  thankfulness  to  God,  and  with  an  honest  j)ride, 
which  we  have  no  right  to  conceal,  to  the  nation  as  it  stands  hefors  ns 
to-datj.  We  exult  iu  the  thought,  that  at  this  moment,  a  few  of  the 
most  highly-favoured  spots,  in  New  England  excepted,  not  a  nation 
exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  large  a  proportion  of  whose  members 
are  as  well-grounded  in  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic.’* 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  testimenv  of  Hichard  11.  Dana, 
Esq.,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Boston,  United  States,  in  a  public  narrative  of  his  visit 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  savs  : — 

“It  is  no  small  thing  to  say  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board,  that  in  less  than  forty  years  they  have  taught  this  whole  people 
to  read  and  to  write,  to  cipher  and  to  sew.  They  have  given  them  an 
alphabet,  grammar  and  dictionary ;  preserved  their  language  from 
extinction ;  given  it  a  literature,  and  translated  into  it  the  Jlible,  and 
works  of  devotion,  science,  and  entertainment,  &c.,  &e. 

“  111  every  district  are  free  schools  for  natives.  In  these  they  aie 
taught  reading,  writing,  singing  by  note,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography,  by  native  teachers.  At  Lahainaluna  is  the  Normal  School 
fur  natives,  whore  the  best  sbolars  from  the  district  schools  are  received 
and  carried  to  an  advanced  stage  of  education,  and  those  who  desire  it 
are  fitted  for  the  duties  of  teachers.  This  was  originally  a  Mission 
School,  but  is  now  partly  a  Government  Institntion.  Several  of  the 
missionaries,  in  small  and  remote  stations,  have  schools  for  advanced 
studies,  among  which  I  visited  several  times,  that  of  Mr.  Lyman,  at 
Hilo,  where  there  are  nearly  100  native  lads;  and  all  the  under- 
teachers  are  natives.  These  lads  had  an  orchestra  of  ten  or  twelve 
flutes,  which  made  very  creditable  music.  At  Ilonoluln  there  is  a 
royal  school  for  natives  and  another  middle  school  for  whites  and 
half-castes;  for  it  has  been  found  expedient  generally  to  separate 
the  races  in  education.  Hoth  these  schools  are  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Hut  the  special  pride  of  the  missionary  efforts  for  education 
is  the  High  School  or  College  of  riinhaliou.  This  was  established  for 
the  education  of  the  ohildren  of  the  Mission  families,  and  has  been 
enlarged  to  receive  the  children  of  other  foreign  residents,  and  is  now 
an  incorporated  college  with  some  seventy  scholars.  The  course  of 
studies  goes  ‘as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  in  our  New 
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England  colleges,  and  is  expected  to  go  fiirther.  The  teachers  arc 
yo’ing  men  ot‘  the  Mission  lamilies,  taught  first  at  this  school,  ^vitll 
educations  finishfd  in  tho  colleges  of  New  England,  where  they  have 
taken  high  rank.  At  Williams  Oollegc  there  were  at  one  tiine  five 
jiupils  Ifom  this  school,  one  of  whom  w’as  the  first  scholar,  and  lour 
of  whom  were  among  the  lirst  seven  scholars  of  the  year;  and  anollu'r 
of  the  professors  at  I’unahou  was  the  first  scholar  of  his  year  at  New 
Haven.  I  attended  several  recitations  at  runahou  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics;  and  after  having  said  that  the  teachers  were  leading 
scholars  in  our  colleges  and  the  pupils  mostly  children  of  tho  ^lission 
families,  I  need  hardly  add  that  1  advised  the  young  men  to  naiuiin 
there  to  the  end  of  the  course,  as  they  could  not  pass  the  I’^reshmaii 
and  Sophomore  years  more  profitably  elsewhere  in  my  judgment. 
The  examinations  in  Latin  and  Greek  were  particularly  thorough  in 
etymology  and  syntax.  The  Greek  was  read  both  by  the  quantity  and 
by  the  ])iinted  accent,  and  the  te'achers  were  disposed  to  follow  the 
Continental  ])ronunciatiou  of  tho  vowels  in  the  classic  languages,  if 
that  system  should  be  adopted  in  the  New  England  (’olleges.” 


These  extracts  neither  justify  the  one  nor  the  otlu'r  of  tlu' 
Eishop  of  (  Lxfonrs  ('xtravaj^ances.  ‘‘The  ehihlren  of  the  light, 
the  children  of  the  air,  tlu*  ehildn'ii  of  the  sun,”  do  not  reali/.(i 
this  high-tlown  and  dithvranihi(*al  utterance;  and  it  .secuns  that 
the  lalMuirs  of  the  grim  and  disagreeable  children  of  tlu*  Euritaiis, 
liave  not  been  altogether  so  far  short  of  success,  as  he  perhaps 
wislu'd  to  make  it  appear.  Air.  Alanley  Hopkins  writes  bis  book 
with  the  same  object  in  view  as  that  the  Eishop  had  in  making  his 
speeches.  It  is  writtten  bi'iieath  the  .strong  dictation  of  Kitu- 
alism,  which  these  gentlemen  desire  to  S(*e  estahlished  in 
Hawaii.  It  is  inti*resting,  but  it  is  a  similar  attem])t  to  .<ay  tine 
thing.s  about  heathenism.  AVe  leaiai,  indeed,  frojn  it  that  until 
taught  otherwise  by  the  mi.ssionaries,  the  natives  had  no  ccui- 
ceptioii  that  aphnnlisiac  indahjrnrcs  (fine  words  signifying  lust, 
adultery,  and  .so  on)  were  even  wrong  or  truthful ;  they  had  not 
even  a  word  to  express  chastity  in  their  language,  “Children  (d' 
“  the  light,  children  of  tlu'  sun,”  I'^c.,  Nc.  ;  then,  “  To  such  a 

“  nation  as  this,  the  cold  injunctions  of  morality' were  })owerlcss, 

“  and  a  doctrinal  religion  not  insisting  on  the  fruits  of  holiiic.'^s 
“  inoperative.”  AVhat  docs  Air.  Hopkins  mean  by  this  libel,  when 
he  h  as  tirst  honoured  the  missionaries  by'  say'ing,  thev  were  tho 
tirst  to  reprove  the  works  of  darkness,  or  the  “  aplirodisiac  indul- 
“  gences,”asheeu])honisti(‘ally calls  them  ?  He  says,  “the  Anicri- 
“  can  mi.ssionaries  threw  tluuu.selves  unin(]uiringlv  into  a  (  rusadc 
“  against  the  prevailing  licentiousness  of  the})eo])le.^"  In  the  same 
paragraph  we  read  of  the  missionaries  solt,  leline  styde  ot  a}>- 
proach,  so  that  we  mav  gather,  at  any'  rate,  that  the  oats  with 
which  Mr.  Alanley  Hopkins  has  had  any'  acquaintance,  arc  a 
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moral  kind  of  cal — it  is  iho  queerest  book.  On  the  three  hundred 
and  fiftv-niulli  page  we  read,  these  l^olynesian  islanders  are 
“lesthetic  people,  having  an  extreme  love  of  the  beautiful.'^  On 
the  next  page  we  read,  that  every  woman  has  a  pet  animal ;  and 
“mothers  who  are  nursing  their  oflspring,  will  suckle  a  ])uppy 
“at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  the  favourite  is  young  ])ig/’  A 
very  ‘  nesthetic  people,^  indeed !  ^Ir.  Manley  Hopkins’s  book  is 
full  of  tliese  contradictions ;  full  of  nonsense  in  fact ;  there  is 
plenty  of  pepper  and  spice  of  spite  and  malice,  with  all  that, 
bathos  of  fine  cast-olf  clothes  and  pawnbroker’s-shop  kind  of  style, 
which  sickens.  Then  he  mourns  that  this  is  the  age  of,  “Veneer 
“  that  we  electrotype  our  feelings,  and  sickly  o’er  our  learning 
“  with  a  very  pale  cast  of  thought,”  which  leads  him  pathetically 
to  inquire.  “  Alas  !  Why  are  the  song  of  the  swan,  and  the  iris 
“  hues  of  the  dolphin,  only  certain  premonit  ions  and  ju’eludes  of 
“death?”  Fine  writing  will  bo  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  if  he 
does  not  look  sharp ;  he  takes  his  liarp  from  the  willows  to  smite 
its  strings  to  a  mournful  jeremiad  over  our  age  of  immeasurable 
desires  and  weak  volitions,  especially  as  illustrated  in  Hawaiian 
Archipelago.  In  the  same  paraprapli  lie  sliows  how  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  created  a  material  prosperity,  and  extending  com¬ 
merce  in  the  island.  Jle  shows  how  these  American  mission¬ 
aries,  who  have  done  nothing  at  all,  only  to  bring  their  grim 
visagc's  of  Puritanism  to  glower  upon  these  “  children  of  light, 
“children  of  the  air,  children  of  beauty,”  liave  boim  the  means 
of  inspiring  the  people  to  a  free  destruction  of  forty  thousand 
idols,  within  about  forty  years;  while  in  the  year  IH50,  the 
school  amounted  to  thirty-one  thousand,  four  liundn'd  and 
ninety-one  dollars,  and  showed  the  following,  among  othei* 
results : — 


The  number  of  Free  Schools  in  that  year  was 

28.5 

The  number  of  scholars 

8()2S 

Schools  in  which  English  is  taught  . 

ir> 

Native  youths  in  the  latter  . 

801 

hite  children  in  school 

190 

Mixed  children  in  do. 

icr. 

Total  number  in  the  schools. 

0782 

Public  schools  in  every  village  ;  then  IVfr.  Hopkins  reproves 
fhe  missionaries  in  that  while  they  have  made  many  mistakes  ; 
pot  the  least  is  the  impatience  they  have  shown  for  rajiid  and 
immense  results.  We  really  tliink  the  results  are  rapid  and 
immense,  and  can  very  well  afford  to  deduct  from  that  success  a 
^ery  large  percentage,  to  be  put  down  to  the  score  of  that 
natural  enthusiasm  inherent,  we  suppose,  in  all  men,  either 
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(It.'sirous  or  able  to  ])crfonn  a  piece  of  real  and  earnest  work  ; 
but  the  charge  of  impatience  comes  singularly  from  ^Ir.  i lop- 
kins,  who  really  seems  the  most  impatient  pc'rson  in  the  whole 
transaction,  and  marvellously  inconsistent  in  attempting  to 
shew  that  nothing  has  been  done.  That  Independents  avow  the 
smallness  of  their  success  in  producing  a  vital  change.  “There 
“  is  a  hidden  w  ant,’’  he  pathetically  exclaims,  “  and  this  can 
“only  be  supplied,”  by  the  English  Cliurch.  lie  says,  “AVe 
“  w’ait  to  see  w  hat  may  be  the  etlect  on  the  Hawaiian  mind  of 
“  the  beauty  of  her  holiness,  w  hich  has  usually  been  made  more 
“conspicuous  and  intense  in  missionary  spheres.”  Dear  ^Ir. 
ronsul,  where  ?  It  may  be  our  wretched  sectarian  ignorance, 
but  we  really  can  scarcely  call  to  mind  a  single  missionary-tiekl 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  broken  open.  We  have 
always  regarded  this  as  her  essentially  weak  point.  It  is  a  jnirt 
ol‘  her  pride,  through  many  of  her  prelates,  tliat  she  is  not  a 
missionary  church  ;  and  assuredly  she  falls  into  a  ])oor  little 
struggling  cluster  in  the  rear  of  the  groat  Independent,  Wes¬ 
leyan,  Daptist,  Moravian,  and  llomanist  missionaries.  She  has 
no  missionary  story  to  tell.  Dut  W’C  must  leave  Mr.  Hopkins  and 
his  nonsense,  of  which  there  is  about  as  copious  a  shower  as  ever 
was  the  happy  possession  of  any  book  on  missions.  We  like  to 
justify  extreme  statements  of  this  kind,  so  w'e  will  refresh  and 
amuse  our  readers  w  ith  two  or  three  illustrations.  Some  of  Mr. 


Hopkins’s  illustrations,  by-the- by,  are  of  the  queerest.  Ho 
l<*lls  us  how’ a  re(piest  was  made,  in  1S59,  for  missionaries,  from 
the  Hawaiian  king  and  his  chiefs.  Of  course,  they  had  no  idea, 
as  Mr.  Hopkins  says,  of  receiving  a  bisho]) ;  but  they  did  not 
know’ what  a  liberal  supply  of  that  kind  of  animal — which  Tom 
Moore  w'as  wont  to  call  the  vorax — w’o  have  on  hand. 

r>ut  the  thing  cannot  be  made  so  ludicrous  as  Mr.  Hopkins 
makes  it  himself.  He  says,  “  When  Dean  Sw  ift  was  asked  by 
“  a  beggar  for  ‘a  mug  of  his  honour’s  small  beer,’  he  replied, 
“  that  *  beggars  should  not  be  choosers,’  and  he  ordered  him  up 
“a  jug  of  ale.”  On  the  request  fora  clergyman  being  made, 
those  in  England  who  know’  now’  what  missions  must  be  to  he 
effect ive,  followed  up  the  king’s  request  by  appointing  and  con- 
M'(‘rating  a  bishop  for  his  dominions.  Episco})al  strong  ale. 
Wo  tear  the  (dfect  lias  been,  and  is  likely  to  be  intoxicating 
on  the  poor  little  island.  “  Thus,”  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  “the 
“  vital  .^cion  ot  an  ordained  and  pure  church  has  been  grafted 
“  in  on  the  stock  of  wild  olive.”  W  e  know’  what  the  grim 
American  missionaries  did.  ’Ihev  grappled  with  idolatry,  and 
hurled  the  idols  down,  and  planted  schools  in  all  the  villages, 
ml  what  has  the  bishop  with  his  strong  aleeflected? 
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have  said,  the  poor  little  island  is  intoxioati'd.  Yes,  in  tliose 
far-away  seas,  thov  have  naturally  been  wise  enough  to  turn 
the  heads  of  a  people  just  emerged  from  idolatry  with  the  mum¬ 
meries  of  llitualism.  Women,  whose  grandmothers  eat  babies, 
and  whoso  grandfathers  were  “  carried  over  to  dumb  idols,’^ 
arc  engaged,  we  suppose,  in  embroidering  church  orna¬ 
ments,  and  entering  into  all  the  mysteries  of  emblematic  ser¬ 
vice.  idr.  Hopkins  apologises  for  this ;  but  in  language  for 
which,  we  believe,  some  of  his  clerical  friends  will  scarcely 
thank  him.  lie  says,  “  a  little  of  the  feminine  mind  is 
“likely  to  mingle  itself  with  the  mental  constitution  of 
“  persons  wdiose  profession  removes  them  from  the  more 
“earthly  and  masculine  walk  of  laics.^^  ^Vhy,  oh  gentle 
Hopkins,  should  a  parson  be  less  manly  than  any  other  of  his 
sex?  Hut  our  w’riter  catches  himself  up  with  the  consolatory 
thought  that  “  female  men  are  found  in  all  professions,^’  and  the 
sentimental  IIo])kins  continues,  “as  ISt.  John,  the  Divine,  used 
“  to  recreate  himself  with  a  tame  partridge,” — (an  important 
query,  we  propose  it  with  breathless  intensity,  is  the  love  of 
game  a  sign  of  the  grace  of  Apostolic  succession  ^  If  so,  we  are 
safe,  whoever  may  whistle) — we  go  back.  “  As  8t.  John,  the 
“  Divine  used  to  recreate  himself  by  playing  withatamepartridge, 
“  (fresh  from  the  spit,  and  w  ith  a  silver  fork  for  a  playfellow^  is 
“  best)  so  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  the  embroidery  of  a  stole,  or 
“  the  illuminating  a  text  in  illegible  letters  may  afford  relief  to 
“  minds  weary  wdth  labour,  ami  hearts  heavy  w  ith  the  dark- 
“ness  and  misery  they  sec  round  them.”  Hravo  !  Mr.  Hopkins  ! 
from  the  Apostle  John  to  a  partridge,  and  from  an  uncooked 
partridge  to  a  consecrated  petticoat.  “  Here  be  mysteries,  Mr. 
“  Shallow  !  ”  However  what  is  pertinent  to  notice,  is  that  the 
extremest  Tractarianism  or  llitualism  seems  to  have  obtained  a 
hold  on  the  little  island,  among  a  people  just  liberated  from  idola- 
tary,  a  new^  idolatry  is  set  up  in  this  wnld  Anglicanism.  Here 
is  a  description  of  this  mode  of  celebrating  (Christmas: — 

The  twilight  of  Advent  w'as  leading  to  a  bright  sunrising  Unit 
(’hristmas.  The  zeal  of  tho  new  comers,  and  the  readiness  of  thos(! 
among  whom  they  came,  united  in  a  Christian  festival  which  was  as 
hrilhant  as  it  wais  impressive,  'fhe  following  interesting  account  of 
the  proceedings  is  taken  Ifoiu  Arclideacon’s  Mason’s  letters,  and  is 
given  hero  in  his  own  wmrds  : — 

“On  Christmas  Ev(‘,  the  arrangements  in  the  church  w'ere  fini^^heil 
hy  5  p.in.,  and  I  never  saw'  in  Engl  and  a  churi  h  so  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated.  The  natives  have  great  taste  in  these  matters.  Jlen;  to  »  \'(! 
have  all  the  advantages  over  you  in  being  able  to  get  all  kinds  of 
flowers  at  this  season. 
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“  To  make  up  lor  the  want  of  holly,  wc  were  able  to  make  use  of  h 
shrub  with  large  red  cone-shaped  berries.  Crosses,  circles  (einbleins  of 
eternity),  and  the  sacred  initials  l.II.S.  abounded.  Over  the  altar  was 
the  text,  “  The  Word  was  made  flesh,”  in  native  and  in  English  ; 
»)ther  texts  about  the  church,  such  as  *  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,’ 

‘  Emmanuel,  God  with  us,’  etc.  The  king  lent  all  his  silver  can- 
<lelabra,  so  that  when  night  came,  and  the  time  for  the  midnight 
service  arrived  (11.30),  the  church  was  a  perfect  blaze  of  light.  ’I’ho 
Litany  was  first  softly  chanted  in  native.  Then  the  bishop  and  clergy 
put  on  their  best  robes,  and  with  a  choir  of  twenty  in  surplices  we 
walked  in  procession  round  the  church  singing  ‘Adeste  Eideles’ 
(l)raw'  near,  ye  Faithful.)  Then  the  Jloly  Communion  SiTvice  com¬ 
menced — choral  throughout.  About  thirty  received.  After  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  elements  we  sang,  on  our  knees,  the  beautiful  hymn, 

*  'fhee  we  adore  a  hidden  Saviour’  (Novello’s  hymns,  Ancient  and 
"Modern). 

“  The  church  was  densely  crowded,  but  all  conducted  themselves  in 
a  most  orderly  manner.  S(‘rvicc  over  at  ‘2  a.m.  A  salute  was  fired 
from  the  battery,  and  th(‘U  commenced  such  a  grand  night-scene  as  1 
can  only  faintly  describe.  Tar  barrels  were  lighted  on  the  top  of 
the  Punchbowl  Hill  and  rolled  down.  The  king  had  providt'd  twenty 
torches,  eight  feet  long,  made  of  Kukui-,wood  and  cocoa-nut  lihres 
dipped  in  tar — also  an  innumerable  number  of  blue  lights.  Wc  ail 
formed  in  rank,  the  king,  the  bishop,  and  Mr.  Sync  walking  together, 
the  tt)rehmen  forming  our  body-guard — and  thus  we  proceeded  throJigh 
the  towns,  singing  carols.  Jt  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  the  effect 
was  one  never  to  he  forgotten.  The  grand  close  was  at  the  palace, 
where  wo  at  last  arrivc'd.  The  torches  and  blue  lights  were  ranged 
round  the  small  circular  ]»iece  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  palace 
courtyard,  ’fhe  fountains  played  grandly,  and  the  reflection  of  the. 
torch  lights,  together  with  the  clear  brilliant  moonliglit  of  these  lati¬ 
tudes  on  the  water,  and  on  the  dark  excited  faces  of  the  people,  was 
vt‘ry  remarkable.  At  this  moment  some  really  good  fireworks  were 
let  otl’,  and  rockets  shot  up  into  the  air,  amidst  deafening  shouts  from 
a  thousand  voices  for  the  king  and  ipieen.  Then  wc  sang  the  grand 
old  carol  of  *  Good  King  Winceslaus  and  after  a  glass  of  champagne- 
punch  we  made  the  air  ring  with  the  National  Anthem,  and  another 
round  of  protracted  ‘  hurrahs,’  and  so  to  bed.” 

Such  was  the  first  Christmas  eve  in  Ifonolulu.  Its  enthusiasm  will 
provoke  in  some  a  smile  of  pity  or  an  expression  of  disdain.  The 
circumstance  of  the  king  of  a  nation  joining  in  the  midnight  revelry 
will  enhance  the  ready  sarcasm. 

M  0  confess  ourselves  to  be  among  the  number  of  tho.se  who 
pity  this  sad  exhibition.  AVe  felt  it  necessary’  thus  distinctly  to 
call  attention  to  this  innovation  upon  a  iiiissionaiT  field,  when' 
the  hard  labourers  had  wrought  their  best,  and,  even  upon  Air. 
Hopkin’s  shewing,  with  a  great  and  wonderful  success,  for  an 
island  plucked  from  idolatry  of  the  most  cruel  and  degrading 
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kind,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  we  must  rej^ard,  after  evoiy 
drawback  is  admitted,  and  every  f^rief  indulged,  as  a  great 
triumph.  The  affairs  of  sects  weigh  comparatively  little  with  ns 
when  any  sect  can  illustrate  its  mission  by  its  usefnliiess.  A 
month  or  two  since,  we  called  attention  to  the  noble  and  intrepid 
career  of  a  Church  ol‘  England  missionary  writhing  with  dark¬ 
ness  and  savageness  in  another  island  of  the  ihicitic.  AVe  gave 
to  his  real  labours  our  tribute  of  homage  and  of  atfection,  for 
men  like  these  Hawaiian  IVactarians,  who  creep  into  the  charm- 
in"  watering-place  of  an  island,  when  all  the  horrors  of  idohitry 
have  been  crushed,  and  the  earnest  men,  who  probably  look 
somewhat  sad  from  their  remembrance  of  what  they  have  seen, 
and  the  little  apparently  done  as,  compared  with  their  desires, 
and  their  sense  of  the  reality  of  sin,  and  the  immortalit  vTf 
character ;  for  those  men  who  come  among  these,  scattering 
broadcast  their  seeds  of  schism,  playing  at  priests  in  the 
churches,  with  their  “  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern,^’  their  in¬ 
sinuating  homage  to  the  Virgin,  their  priestly  kickshaws  of 
flowers,  embroidered  stoles,  mixed  with  Air.  Alanley  Hopkins’s 
“partridges  and  strong  ale.”  AVe  confess  to  a  large  amount  of 
pity  and  contempt,  hlo  ;  we  think  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
“the  Son  will  obtain  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  ut- 
“termost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.”  Not  exactly  after 
that  pattern,  we  think  will  the  “  King’s  daughter,  all  glorious 
“within,”  desire  to  see  her  “  clothing  of  wrought  gold  ”  cut  oul, 
after  quite  another  pattern,  we  do  believe.  Finally,  we  have 
given  this  utterly  unprejudiced  and  fair  statement  of  this  little 
missionary  matter,  involving  a  development  of  Hit  iialistic,  tactics, 
and  honesty,  and  partly  moved  thendo  by  iin  absurd  review  ol‘ 
Mr.  Hopkins’s  book  in  the  Speefft/or.  After  accepting  all  his 
severe  denunciations  apparently,  without  reading  his  contradic¬ 
tions,  the  writer  in  the  Speddfor  says  :  “  There  is  not  a  thing 
“  that  requires  closer  watching,  on  the  part  of  all  true  Inberals, 
“  than  the  many  curious  manifestations  of  ambition  and  intoler- 
“ance,  put  forth  as  missionary  enterprise.”  AVe  heartily  accept 
this,  and  believe  it ;  at  any  rate,  we  have  exhibited  a  v('ry 
“  curious  manifestation  of  ambition  and  intolerance,”  in  those 
especial  favourites  of  the  “  Lord’s  heritage,”  the  Tractariaiis  in 
this  ])aper.  AVhen  we  find  in  any  other  sect  the  same  sins,  our 
t)cu  will  be  as  ready  for  denunciation  there,  as  we  have  honestly 
tound  it  to  be  here. 
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IT  is  (lillicult  to  realize  the  necessity  for  the  repuhlication  of 
Kssnt/s  for  the  Time.s  on  fJec/esiaxticat  and  Social  Suhjcch : 
l\[l  James  11.  Jiifffjy  D.D.  Author  of  Modern  Anglican  Theology. 
— Klliot  Stock. — Most  of  the  topics  discussed,  whatever  may  ho 
their  permanent  interest,  are  looked  at  by  Dr.  Rigg  ratlier  from 
t!Tb  temporary  aspect ;  they  are  reprints,  for  the  most  part,  of 
papers  which  have  appeared  in  tlie  Ijondon  Quarterly  Itevieir^  and 
they  would  have  borne  much  concision;  the  volume  is  verv 
bulky,  and,  we  fear,  this  will  not  serve  its  popularity  ;  Dr.  Rigg, 
as  an  ardent  Wesleyan — with  much  resp(‘ct,  we  feel  a  difficulty 
in  disinguishing  our  Wesleyan  friends,  we  have,  we  believe,  five 
nr  six  sects  in  Kngland,  all  Wesleyan-Methodists,  and  all 
governed  by  conferences.  Dr.  Rigg  represents  the  largest  and 
most  intluential) — devotes  very  much  of  his  volume  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  matters  alfecting  the  great  points  at  issue  with 
Mt'tliodists  ;  but  Kingsley  and  Newman,  Planning  and  Busey, 
also  receive'  largo  criticism.  I'he  History  of  Heferodox  Specula- 
tion^  and  the  pa])ers  on  J^auperism,  and  Education^  are  very 
intert'sting  ;  as,  in  liis  little  volume  on  Anglican  Theology y  Ur. 
Rigg  exhibits  carefulness  in  writing,  and,  therefore,  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  to  which  he  devotes  attention  ;  but,  in  this  work 
we  have  occasion  again  to  remark,  that  his  spirit  is  unkind ; 
there  is  a  severity  in  some  orders  of  mind  which  reveals  a  larger 
sympathy,  it  is  a  severity  with  nothing  little  or  narrow' ;  w'e  are 
com])elled  to  say  that  Dr.  Riggs  does  not  seem  to  us  of  this 
order,  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  he  has  reprinted  in  this  volume 
the  sentiments  expressed  and  printed  in  his  lecture  on  the  Tihlc 
and  Human  Progress^  delivered  before  the  Young  Elen’s  Christian 
Association  in  Kxeter  Hall ;  the  sentiment,  in  w'hich  he  says, 
“  Wordsworth  is  a  mere  Deistical  philosopher,  a  better  sort  of 
“  nature  worshipper ;  his  religion, w'hat  he  himself  has  called  ‘  the 
“  religion  of  the  w'ood, ’marked  by  an  abstinenee  from  any  recogni- 
“  tion  of  the  Cross,  the  Saviour,  or  the  Bible  ;  his  greatest  poem, 
“  cold,  tame,  and  j)ermanently  unpopular  upon  which  we  have 
to  remark  it  is  a  ])ity  before  w  riting  this  eriticism  that  Dr.  Rigg 
did  not  read  the  greatest  poem,  or,  in  that  perfect  idyl  with 
which  it  opens,  he  would  have  seen  that  poor  Margaret  found :  — 
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The  unbounded  might  of  prayer, 

“  To  the  soul  fixed  on  the  Cross.” 

“Consolation  springs  from  sources  deeper  than  deepest  pain.” 

“  For  the  meek  sulferer.” 

Had  he  read  a  little  further  in  these  writings,  he  would  have 
found  tlic  “  Deist,”  saying, 


“  o^acc  divine, 

Not  otherwise,  oh  Nature,  we  are  thine.” 

In  fact  Wordsworth^s  reverent  spirit  was  ‘‘  deistical,’^  after 
the  fashion  of  that  fine  old  “deist,”  Job;  and  a  sense  of  a  j>re- 
seut  living,  operating  God,  moving  in  all  tlio  providences  of 
nations  and  individuals,  reigns  supreme  tlirougli  all  his  tvritings. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  would  have  been  as  well  had  Dr.  Kigg  informed 
us  to  what  unpublished  manuscript  he  had  access,  in  which 
AVordsw’orth  avows  that  his  w^as  “  the  religion  of  the  w^oods.” 
We  do  not  remember  any  such  line ;  the  only  approach  to  it  is 
that  expression : — 

“Touch,  for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods.” 

Wordsworth  was,  in  every  sense,  a  devout  and  honourable 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  some  of  our  sweetc'st 
recollections  are  of  two  or  three  occasions,  'when  we  had  the 
pleasant  opportunity  to  w'orshi])  with  him  in  Ilydal  Church, 
and  marked,  with  enjoyment,  his  quiet,  but  evident  heartiness 
in  the  whole  service.  Once  W'e  had  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
his  prayer-book  wdth  him ;  and  the  Sabbath  was  indeed  rare, 
which  did  not  find  “the  old  man  eloquent” — “sole  king  of 
rocky  Cumberland,”  w  ith  the  w^orshippers  of  his  church.  Dr. 
Rigg’s  criticism  is  a  sad  libel  on  a  great  man,  wdio  served  the 
most  elated  and  devotional  thought  of  his  generation  wxdl.  lie 
ought  to  have  recollected  w  ho  said — 

“  Thou  art  true.  Incarnate  Lord, 

“  Who  did  vouchsafe  for  man  to  die ; 

“  Thy  smile  is  sure ;  Thy  plighted  word 
“  No  change  can  falsify. 

“  I  bent  before  Thy  gracious  throne, 

“  And  asked  for  peace  with  suppliant  knee ; 

“  And  peace  was  given — nor  peace  alone, 

“  But  faith,  and  hope,  and  ecstasy.*’ 

Very  “studiously  unchristian  !  ”  as  Dr.  Higg  says ;  “  A  sad 
“  abstinence  from  any  recognition  of  the  Cross,  the  Saviour,  and 
“the  Bible.”  It  seems  rather  unjust,  perhaps,  to  cite  a  single 
failure,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  cluiracfer  of  a  large 


volume ;  but  a  similar  narrowness  and  prejudice  characterizes 
much  of  the  criticism;  Dr.  wants  that  wide  sympathy 

which  is  able  to  note  the  admirable  in  men  from  whom  lie 
ditfcrs.  lUit  he  is  an  interesting  writer,  and  has  a  greatjfacultv 
ol’  seeing  clearly  and  expressing  distinctly  what  lies  within  his 
own  line  of  vision  ;  and  were  the  volume  [lublished  in  a  more 
]K>rtable  1‘orm,  we  would  augur  for  it  a  considerable  reception — 
it  is  readable  and  useful.  We  sometime  since  gave  our  heartiest 
word  of  commendation  to  “  Ancient  from  the  same  pen  ; 

and  in  the  same  series  of  admirable  geographical  and  historical 
volumes.  We  have  Kijupt :  from  the  Comjuefit  of  Ahwandra  the 
(ircdf  tit  Kapo/eon  JionnjHirte,  An  historicat  s/cetch.  Jhj  the  lU  e, 
ttionje  Trevor,  M.A.,  Canon  of  York,  lleligious  Tract  ^foeiety. 
It  is  compiled  with  great  carefulness,  and  sufhciency  of  in- 
1‘ormation.  Iliads  of  events  are  crowded  into  these  four  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  and  the  acts,  and  scenes,  and  heroes  of  the  great 
<lranias,  of  which  Kgyi)t  was  the  theatre,  are  brought  before  us 
with  striking  n'ality.  The  subjects  of  the  book  involve  matters 
of  profoundest  bistorical  interest.  A  large  width  of  varied  read¬ 
ing.  And  Mr.  dhH'Vor  has  the  art  of  setting  them  beiure  the 
reader  in  language  which  never  tires,  but  gives  them  a  ha])|)y 
degree  of  vividness  to  the  eye. 

the  same  series  belongs  Oar  Ansfalian  Colonies:  their  dis- 
^  eoveri/y  History,  Ilesonrces,  amt  Prospects.  P//  Samaet  Moss- 
man,  author  of  the  articles  A  ustra/ia,^^  and  AustralasiiC'  in  the 
Kneyclopfpdia  Jiritannica,  ^'c.,  with  Maps  and  Plans, — (lleligious 
'I'ract  Society.) — The  authorship  of  this  volume  is  its  guarantee 
and  endorsement ;  in  a  brief,  cheap  form,  we  have  all  about  Aus¬ 
tralia  ;  and  to  the  multitudes  who  are  turning  attention  to  that 
marvellous  colony,  we  know  of  no  work  which  could  convey  in 
so  condensed  a  form  what  they  may  desire  to  know ;  the  book 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  interesting  series  to  which 
it  belongs. 

A  SIMPLE,  useful  xoXwmQ  Notes  and  Rejtcctdons  on  the  first 

Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  By  Arthur  Pridham. — (Long¬ 
mans.) — Mr.  Pridham  commends  himself  to  us  more  bv  his 
book  than  by  the  preface  to  it.  The  first  paragniph  of  the  pre- 
iace  informs  us  that  “  this  book,  like  the  divinely  inspire<l  wri- 
“  ting,  which  is  its  subject,  is  \vritten  in  the  interest  of  no  class 
“  of  st'ctaries,  but  of  all  who  in  every  place,  call  on  the  name  ol 
“  »I('sus  Christ  our  Lord.’*  This  disclaiming  of  the  sectaries  is 
usually  the  Shibboleth  of  the  bitterest  sect  of  all,  the  Plymouth 
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Brethren.  Further  on,  he  tells  ns  “  the  aim  of  the  work  is  not 
“to  Hatter  spiritual  dilettantism;  but  to  help  and  eouifort 
“souls.’’  But  we  have  not  alighted  upon  anything  otrensivo  in 
the  work  itself,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  read  it,  it  seems  to  be 
quiet,  spiritual,  thoughtful,  and  profitable.  The  epistle  itself  is 
of  eminent  importance,  both  in  the  ])ersonal  (’hristian,  and  to 
the  Church  ;  we  receive  with  gratitude  any  well-meant  attempts 
to  open  to  us  the  mind  of  the  JSpirit ;  and  the  private  (’hristian 
who  reads  this  volume,  with  the  distinct  desire  to  enter  into 
this  epistle,  will  find  aids  to  the  heart  and  mind,  which  will  not 
be  less  than  valuable. 


A  DIFFERENT  order  of  criticism,  or  commentary,  meets  us  in 
the  Critical  En(jH>ih  Tofttanient ;  hcitaj  an  Adaptation  of  lionjcrs 
Gnomon,  with  iVtfnicroan  iVo/ey,  nhowimf  the  precise  results  of  Mo(lcr)f 
Criticism  amt  Ererciscs  :  Edited  hp  Iter.  tj.  Jttaehtep,  M.A.,amt 
licr.  James  Il(twes.,  Jl.A.,  Vot.  IJ.  The  Aets  and  the  Episttca  {to 
second  Thess(donians). — (Alexander  Strahaii.) — Since  we  noticed 
the  first  volume,  we  have  perceived  that  this  work  has,  in  some 
quarters,  received  rather  hard  measure  uj)on  the  score  of  incom¬ 
petency  and  hypercriticism  ;  but,  looking  again  through  the 
pages  of  t lie  volumes,  we  are  unable  to  revoke  our  first  impres¬ 
sions  of  its  great  value  and  xisefulness  to  the  classes  for  whom  it 
is  intended  ;  we  regard  it  as  a  very  good,  accessible,  and  easy 
index  for  those  who  may  not  have  the  works  from  whence  its 
eritieisms  are  derived  upon  their  shelv’es  ;  it  conveys  even  to 
those  who  have  them,  concisely,  and  at  once,  the  results,  rather 
than  the  processes  of  criticism,  as  to  the  over-refinement ;  good 
old  Bengel  himself  was  not  free  from  this  fault.  In  the  niceties 
of  etymology  or  grammar,  he  does  sometimes  seem  to  us  to  miss 
the  philosophy  and  spirit ;  yet  he  has  been  thought  most  in¬ 
valuable,  and  if  these  editors  sometimes  fall  into  a  similar  sin, 
we  yet  think  that  no  student  of  the  New  Testament  will  read 
their  book  from  day  to  day  without  some  feelings  of  gratitude 
for  the  help  afibrded  by  their  general  patience  and  industry. 


AVE  could  have  been  pleased  to  give  larger  space  and  attention 
’  *  to  London  Poems  ;  By  llohert  Buchanan ,  author  of  Idyls  and 
Legends  of Inverburn,^^  **  Undertones,^'  tl^c. —  (Alexander  Strahan.) 
— But  we  have  already  expressed  our  very  warm  admiration  of 
the  genius  of  ^Ir.  Buchanan.  We  were  among  the  first  to  do 
so,  some  years  since.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  active,  ardent, 
and  rhythmic  imagination  which,sct  to  such  delightful  music,  the 
inouiituin  winds  and  streams,  and  homely  scenes  of  Inverburn 
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Hliould  be  stirred  by  the  ‘‘  still  sad  music  of  humanity,”  in 
London  life.  We  felt  at  once,  in  several  of  the  poems,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  spirit  and  inspiration  ;  as,  compared  with  his  previous 
volumes,  some  of  these  seem  like  passing  1‘rom  Lyron  to  Lrabbo. 
There  is  a  hard  reality  in  Jane  Jiawson,^"  in  “  Attorney 
“  Sneak  — 

Pi  t  execution  in  on  Mrs.  Hart — 

If  people  will  be  careless,  let  tliem  smart  : 

Oh,  han^  her  children  !  just  the  common  cry  ! 

Atu  I  to  feed  her  family  I  Not  1. 

I’m  tender-hearted,  hut  I  dare  he  just, — 

I  never  •ro  beyond  the  law,  1  trust ; 

I’ve  worked  my  way,  plotted  and  starved  and  plunn’d. 
Commenced  without  a  penny  in  my  hand. 

And  never  howl’d  for  help,  or  dealt  in  sham — 

No  !  I’m  a  man  of  principle,  1  am. 

What’s  that  you  say  ?  father  has  been  here? 

Of  course,  you  sent  him  packin"  ?  Dear,  oh,  dear  ! 

When  one  has  work’d  his  weary  way,  like  me, 

To  comfort  and  respectability. 

Can  pay  his  hills,  and  save  a  pound  or  two. 

And  say  his  prayers  on  Sunday  in  a  pew. 

Can  look  the  laws  of  Knj^land  in  the  face, 

’Tis  hard,  ’tis  hard,  ’tis  shame,  and  ’tis  di.sj^racc, 

That  one’s  owm  father — old  and  worn  and  gray — 

Should  he  the  only  hindrance  iu  his  way. 

Swore,  did  he  ?  Very  pretty !  Threaten’d  ?  Oh  ; 

Hemanded  money  I  You,  of  course,  said  “  No  ?  ” 

’Tis  hard — my  life  will  never  be  secure — 

He’ll  be  my  ruin  some  day,  1  am  sure. 

Or  the  close. 


That’s  Badger,  is  it  ?  He  must  go  to  Vere. 

The  Bank  of  England  clerk.  The  w’rit  is  here. 

ISav,  for  his  cluldren’s  sake,  we  w’ill  relent, 

If  be’ll  reuew  at  thirty-live  per  cent. 

We  think  our  favourite  of  the  book  is,  perhaps,  the  poem 
which  cost  ^Ir.  Buchanan  the  least  efibrt  in  writing, — Thi‘ 
ibtarling.  There  is  a  real,  natural,  London  pathos  in  the 
story  of  how 

I. 

The  little  lame  tailor 

Sat  stitching  and  snarling — 

Who  in  the  world 

Was  the  tailor’s  darling? 

To  none  of  his  kind 
Was  he  well-inclined. 

But  he  doted  on  Jack  the  starling. 
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II. 

For  the  bird  had  a  tonp:iie, 

And  of  words  good  store, 

And  his  cage  was  hung 
Just  over  the  door, 

And  he  saw  the  people, 

And  heard  the  roar — 

Folk  coming  and  going 
Fvermore, — 

And  he  looked  at  the  tailor, — 

And  swore. 

III. 

From  a  country  lad 

The  tailor  bought  him, — 

Ilis  training  was  bad, 

For  tramps  liad  taught  him  ; 

On  aleliouse  benches 
llis  cage  had  been, 

AVhile  louts  and  wcnclics 
Made  jests  oliscene, — 

But  he  learn’d  no  doubt, 

11  is  oallis  from  fellows 
Who  travel  about 

With  kettle  and  bellows. 

And  three  or  four. 

The  roundest  by  far 
That  ever  he  swore. 

Were  taught  by  a  tar. 

And  the  tailor  heard — 

“  WeTl  be  friends !  ”  said  he, 

“  You’re  a  clever  bird. 

And  our  tastes  agree — 

AVc  both  are  old. 

And  esteem  life  base. 

The  whole  world  cold, 

Things  out  of  j)lace. 

And  we’re  lonely  too. 

And  full  ot‘  care — 

So  what  can  we  do 
But  sw  ear  ?  ” 

In  fact,  they  were  a  pair  of  swearers — the  tailor  and  the 
starling,  hut  they  understood  one  another,  and  felt,  apparently, 
a  nuitual  sympathy,  as  to  the  had  way  in  which  a  grim 
and  ungracious  world  had  treatt'd  them.  AVe  omit  admiration 
<jt  the  sw  earing ;  perhaiis,  in  the  pair  of  worthies,  it  was 
not  unnatural,  as  the  tailor  said : — 


You  want  the  fresh  air 

And  the  sunlight,  lad. 
And  your  prison  tlierc 
Feels  dreary  and  sad. 
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And  here  I  frown 

In  ii  prison  as  dreary, 
llatiiii^  the  town, 

And  feelin'T  weary: 

AVc’re  loo  eontined,  Jack, 

And  we  want  to  lly, 

And  you  blame  mankind,  Jack. 

And  so  do  1  ! 

And  then,  again, 

liv  chance  as  it  were, 

We  learn’d  from  men 

Ilow  to  grumble  and  swear; 
You  let  your  throat 

IJy  tlic  scamps  be  guided, 
And  swore  by  rote — 

All  just  as  1  did  ? 

And  without  beseeching, 

Kelief  is  brought  us — 

For  we  turn  the  teaching 

On  those  who  taught  us!” 

V. 

A  haggard  and  milled 
Old  fellow  was  .lack, 

With  a  grim  lace  mu  Hied 
In  ragged  black. 

And  his  coat  was  rusty 
And  never  neat. 

And  his  wings  were  dusty 
I  \  From  the  dismal  street, 

And  he  sidelong  ])eer’d, 

With  eyes  of  soot  too, 

And  seoul’d  and  sneer’d — 

And  was  lame  of  a  foot  too ! 
And  he  long’d  to  go 

From  whence  he  came  ; — 
And  the  tailor,  you  know, 

Was  just  the  same 

F.ach  wanted  to  say 

Otily  this — “  Woe’s  me  ! 

I’m  a  ])oor  old  fellow, 

And  Fm  ])rison’d  so, 

While  the  sun  shines  mellow', 

And  the  eorn  waves  yellow, 

And  the  fresh  w  inds  blow, — 
And  the  Ihlk  don’t  care 
If  1  live  or  die, 
lUit  1  long  for  air, 

And  1  w  ish  to  lly  ? 

Yet  unable  to  utter  it. 

And  too  wild  to  hear. 

They  could  only  mutter  it, 

And  swear. 
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Ml. 

Many  a  vcar 

•  • 

They  (hvclt  in  tlie  city, 

In  tbcir  ])risons  drear, 

And  none  felt  pity, 

And  few  were  spariiej^ 

Of  censure  and  coldness, 

To  hear  them  swearin*:!^ 

With  such  plain  boldness  ; 

But  at  last,  by  the  Lord, 

Their  noise  was  stopt, — 

For  down  on  his  board 
The  tailor  dropt, 

And  they  found  liim  dead. 

And  done  with  snarling;, 

And  over  his  head 

Still  grumbled  the  Starling; 

But  when  an  old  Jew 

(Maim’d  the  goods  of  the  tailor, 

And  with  eye  askew 

l^yed  they  leathery  railer. 

And,  with  a  tfown 

At  the  dirt  and  rust. 

Took  the  old  cage  down, 

In  a  shower  of  dust, — 

J  ack  with  heart  aching. 

For  life  past  bearing, 

And  shivering,  (piaking. 

All  hope  forsaking. 

Died  swearing. 

We  liavc  quoted  only  a  part  of  the  little  thing,  hut  we 
arc  quite  beside  the  mark  in  our  eritieism,  if  it  be  not  a  real, 
fresh,  thoroughly  natural,  little  poem.  “  Langley  Lane,^’  is  a 
sweet,  little  llower,  like  those  w’e  sometimes  see  in  one  of 
the  lanes  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  London;  it  is  the  solihxpiy, 
or  monody,  of  a  poor  blind  lad,  reciting  his  love  for  Lunny, 
a  poor  deaf  girl. 

“  Fanny  is  dumb,  and  1  am  blind.” 

But, 


Hath  northe  dear  little  hand  a  tongue. 

When  it  stirs  on  my  palm  for  the  love  of  me  ? 
Do  1  not  know’  she  is  })retty  and  young  ? 

Hath  not  my  soul  an  eye  to  see  ? 

’Tis  pleasure  to  make  one’s  bosom  stir. 

To  wonder  how’  things  appear  to  her, 

'Fhat  I  only  hear  as  they  j)ass  around  ; 

And  as  long  as  w’e  sit  in  the  music  and  light, 
!She  is  haiipy  to  keep  God’s  sight, 

And  /  am  happy  to  keep  God’s  sound. 
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“  Tlio  Scaitli  o’Bartlo,’'  and  “Tlio  Olanunir,”  aro  in  Mr. 
r»iiclianan’s  wild,  Jli^ddand,  weird,  and  j)a.ssionato  manner.  'I’lio 
esjH'cially,  is  a  potaii  by  itsell‘,  ol‘  a  lii^li  and  powerf  ul  order ; 
a  Scotch  idyl  of  a  pair  of  lads,  and  liow’  they  grew  to  be 
men ; 

Cod  nimself 

IMantcd  a  nind  in  hotli  onr  hrains  to  bUnv, 

Our  l)odies  up  and  down  His  culms  and  storms. 


^Fr.  Huchanan  needs  no  words  from  us  to  convev  the 
assurance  that  he  has  poetic  gifts  of  the  highest  order.  In 
two  things,  however,  we  wotdd  whis]KT  to  him  the  means  for 
greater,  and  less  objectionable,  fulfilment  ;  the  lowering  tlie 
tone  of  strong  self-consciousness,  a  faculty  most  necessary, 
and  to  which,  no  doubt,  among  other  elements,  he  gri'atly 
owes  his  prt'sent  succt'ss,  but  which  is  powerfid  usually  in 
the  di'gree  in  which  it  is  calm  and  reticent.  1  lis  dedication 
to  llepworth  Dixon,  has  much  of  this  object ionid)h‘  twang,  and 
when  some  persons  read  the  notices  in  'Ihc  Afhcnd'um  they  will 
be  ungenerous  enough  to  remember  an  old  saying  “  'fickle  me 
Toby,  and  I’ll  tickle  thee.”  AVe  are  not  great  admirers  of 
llepworth  Dixon,  ourselves,  therefore,  says  Air.  Huchanan, 
we  are  “knaves”  and  “fools;”  rather  severe  measure,  Air. 
Ihichanan.  Also  some  of  Air.  Huchanaids  words  offend  creed 
taste  ;  they  are  even  coarse.  AVe  will  not  cite  instances,  hut 
there  are  many  in  this  and  also  in  previous  volumes.  Tine 
]u>et  as  he  is,  we  ask  him  to  beware  of  a  tendency  to  coarsdu  ss, 
but  we  exceedingly  admire,  and  highly  ap])reeiate,  his  genius, 
revealed  certainly  in  this, — we  will  not  say  with  some  critics 
“  iiuu'e^’ — as  in  any  of  his  previous  volumes. 


I^ICIKUj  S  S'rirs  of  Conimnifaricfi  gives  to  ns  with  this  issue 

the  first  instalment  of  the  really  valuable,  we  would  sav 

•  '  * 

invaluable,  and  hitherto  rare  and  very  highly-priced  ('onn/O'nfdri/ 
on  tJtc  ivJtofc  Kpisflc  to  the  Jlcbrcus.  Bointf  the  snbstonco  of  Thiritj 
Yairs  Wvdm'fidnf/s  Ijcfnra^  at  Blackfriars,  Ijanton.  Idj  t/aif 
hot  If  and  learned  d  trine  William  (ioat/e,  JfJf,  and  late  J^a-\ft>r 
there.  Before  ahit  h  ix  ja'i  fi.ndttnarrfdirt'  of  Itix  life  and  dtath. 
f  ol.  I. — (.lames  Aiichol.) — lb*  who  has  Owtai  on  the  llehiews, 
may  still,  with  advantage,  ])laee  bv  its  side  (lougt';  with  tin* 
]H‘c\diaritics  of  that  sclutol  ot‘  exposition,  thi're  is,  if  sometiiues 
a  painful  skeletonizing  analysis,  such  coiuousiu'ss  and  inchi- 
siveness,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  useful  to  all  whose 
tusk  it  is  to  open  the  gateways  of  the  AVord  of  Ciod. 
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Oto-  Book  CM). 

^"J)  in  company  with  Gouo.o  fi,«  „ 
works  of  aiiotlier  -n-eat  1‘urit  j- of  tlio 
Kiftiol's  Staiidanl  nifincH ;  the  coomif  >  , scries  of 

Eilitcil,  with  memoir,  h,,  the  Re,  />Voc/-s. 

really  ma-nificcut,  and  tho  lihoin  kv 

mumfieont.  Tho  ai)poaranoo  of  !•  ^ PoWislior  most 

the  readableness  of  its  tvDo  flw' nil'  '  ones  now,  in  bindino 
Hat  ea„  W  lA? 

rt..  cm  bo  c,i.l  mom  f  o"lv  >l«Jcr,.,c|:- 

and  the  commciitiiries  slioukl  Ii-iv-r*  i  ^  <^iviiios, 

•Mvo.  of  oil  mi„i„om  “bo  'X  .f 

mollioil;  and  wo  trust  tlioso  who  •  ro  t  «ioir 

purchase,  will  receive  them  at  the  I  to 

member  of  their  tloek.  ""  ^"me  well-to-do 

^  be  firmed  ont'\^s^h^  which  may 

/Vfois  of  Ser,)mn^ 0)-M),al  Hketdl 
Tecnlmr  Hnhjeet,,  .  /  r"' ''’"e  ""  <’>-1 

mth.skn,d  ofwork,an.I  till  is  veteran 

or  iclpiptr  lame  do<rs  over  a  stile  Tl 

and  usually  tho  suhioefs  arp  Gti.  *  *  ^  ^>^hliiics  arc  very  i'uU 
gestive  nmnner.  Si  IL  ll‘  - 

Wo  eordiaUy  e,;«^  Im  m„e”h 

those  who  have  notiiinn- to  dr  iwwIft  ’  i'T  ‘ “^mition 

dm  well  to  be  deep.  °  "’'*^0  yet  they  iierceive 

%MheloMT^^  J‘^-rpodtio)m  of 

I^die  venture  into  ,)rin  of  a'llliot  Stock.)-i 

ffore  „s  ,0  speak  ^w  t  ilrnrs  ‘'’/-n'r  i’’^  illustrations 
l^^!l'm.ss;  it  is  a  natural  thinl  tbOf  ’  <'n<l  tbonght- 

g*'o,  and  his  people  desire  to  have  ^I'O'ibl  ilesiro  to 

•he  words  which  are  otherwise  r  i’  i immnanonfc  form 

Je  liiev  InS'"”’  l>‘>  'il^c 

dm  little  book  before  i.s  1  -f lie  .style  of 

peruse  them  will  till, 1  tl  ^  “'id  iinpretensive.  Those^  who 
Btreams.  «l'«idi..g  sacred  hour.s  by  living 


of  one  not  well  used  to  this  kind  of  composition.  Tlie  tale  is 
formed,  and  all  the  conversations,  too  niiicli  upon  the  mould  of 
our  prejudices;  but  it  is  interest  inti;.  Another  effort  will  he 
more  successful,  and  this  will  bo  read  by  the  youn^  with  enjoy¬ 
ment.  They  will  recognise  little  historical  incidents  interwoven 
in  the  texture  of  the  story.  It  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  ])uro 
(diristianity  of  the  early  British  Christians.  Nest,  a  leading 
character  in  the  tale,  is  a  Jlritish  name,  and  signifies  chaste  as 
the  (jrerman  Agnes.  The  author  has  power  to  tell  a  story,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  enjoyment  and  profit  in  relating  some 
other  incidents  of  the  widelv- interesting  events  of  Church  his- 
tory,  which  may  be  made  more  real  and  influential  through  the 
weavings  of  the  pleasant  tapestry  of  fiction. 


